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Thovo H the generality of men's minds are naturally” 
defirous of ſtience, ambitious of being let into the knows 
ledge of the <vonders of nature, and covet to be acguaint- 
ed cuith all kind of uncommon occarrences ; yet he has a 
difficult employment that undertakes to be their guide in 
exhibiting ſuch inflances as immediately conduce to their 
information ; for, though the office is honourable, and 
has been attempted in all learned languages, by the moſt 
celebrated authors, both ancient and modern; yet the ' 


fue is fo obnoxious to error, the track ſo rough and 


uneven, readers ſo prepoſſeſſed, either with prejudices, 
jealoufies, or cenſoriouſneſs ; or, on the other hand, are 
fo deſective in their intellects, ſhallow in their appreben- 
Hong, or ſo impatient in making inquifition them lues, 
or conſulting the wiſe and modeſt ; that the dilige t col- 
lectors of ſuch examples oftener meet with reproaches 
than teſtimonies of gratitude ; which I ſuppoſe is occa- 
fioned, 


By the vanity of philoſophiſing upsn matters of fa# ; 
being more curious to find out the reaſon of things than 
A 2 the 
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the truth of them ; and, failing in the former, poſitively 
deny the latter, and decry exiſtences in nature and art, to 
keep up the reputation of being thought philoſophers, 


Such men are like unequal looking-glaſſes to the rays of : 


things, which mixing their oxwn' natures with the na- 
tures of the objefs they refiet pon, do auręſt, pervert, 
and disfigure them ; for, though it is an argument of 
ingenuity to ſearch into the reaſon and cauſe of things, 
yet it is abſurdity and folly to be invincible epiniators a- 
gainſt manifeſt convidtions, or to think Omnipotency can- 
not do aubat he pleaſes, becauſe they are reſolved to be 
blind, and will not believe what they ſee. 


There are others that raſbly cenſure every flrange re- 
lation, merely becauſe they want abilities to comprehend 


them, which puts them ſo much upon the fret, that they * 
preſently cenſure and damn all extraordinary caſualties © 


as a pack of lies, forgeries, and impofitions, upon the 


eveak and credulous ; whereas, if they would but tale 
a little pains to illuminate and meliorate their under- | 
ftandings, and free them out of captivity to the preju- 1 
dice of education, dullneſs, and an afeded incredulity, 
they would ſoon know more and better than they do: But, i 
becauſe theſe men, auben they bought books, had net a 4 
capacity to underſland them thrown into the bargain, | 
t hey revenge themſelves in calumniating the ſubjeR, and 
the authors of them lite bim that curſed his butcher : 


for felling bim old and tough meat, aubeh the fault was | 


in 


re- 
hend 

they © 
ities 
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in himſelf ; he had no teeth to chew his food, and could 
only mumble it with his gums. 


*Þ, 


A third fort of men, that fall tooth and nail upon 


4 things that happen contrary to the common courſe of nas 


J ture, or ſuch as are ſeldom ſeen or heard of, are the 


? LIE ſcioliſts, who, being full of themſelves, break 


out into a humour of oppoſing and contradifling every bo- 
4 | dy, and diſgerge their choler upon every ſeeming impro= + 


3 babitity, as falſe and ridiculous; not that it is fo, but 


; for the almighty reaſon that they will have it ſo ; which 
' ts ſo far from being a defence of truth, or a detection of © 
| Jalſebood and impofluriſm, that it diſcovers nothing but 
a temerarious preſumption, pretending to know the ut- 
| moſt bounds of poſſibility, and a proud, petulant, and 
\froward temper and yet theſe are the Sampſons that © 
one away or other wound every virtugſt with the jaw 
bone of an aſs, and inſect a ſort of readers like tbem- 
"ſelves with incuriefity, pride and ſtupidity. 


take © 


nder- 


reſts 
ulity, 
But, 
not a 


. 


Not that I am fo vain as to imagine that all that is 
printed ought to be ſevallowed with an implicit faith ; 
2 that would reduce the world into a flate of error, 
18 norance, and confuſon; but where things are repu- 
[= atteſted by perſons of honour and probity, and re- 
lated without ſuſpicion of vanity, oftentation, or intereſt 


and it deceive ; it is an act of prudence, as well as a fign 


eher 


12 | 


of modeſty, either to give them credit, or at leaſt ſuſs 
pend 


in 


- tion muſt be drawn from uncontraverted experience, and 
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pend our cenſures ; becauſe the number of things we are not 
evholly ignorant of, are greater than what we know. 5 WWE 
o 

T readily grant that ſome curiters have abuſed the 4 cle. 
evorld with idle, impertinent, falſe, and ridiculous flo- ren 
ries ; but it does not therefore follow that all muff be 9 
condemned for the tranſgreſions of ſome ; for, among 1 


10 
other, the Author of theſe Collections, to avoid that cou: 
fault, has made it his principal care, among thouſands ty t. 
of xwonderful accidents, tranſactions, and events, to ſe- pp 
le only the beſt and choiceſt of tbem ſuch as are fregſt diſh 
from the ſuſpicion of being ſpurious, doubtful, or incre- Yhei 
dulous, by borrowing them from authors in the higheſt it < 
claſs of reputation for candour, ingenuity, and veracity. 


F 

But, notwithNlanding his care and circumſpection, it teds 

is not to be expefied that all will be pleaſed ; for critics woof? 
in reading, like over-nice palates in eating, will endea- "Ties, 
vour to make themſelves confiderable, by the knack of dr tc 
finding fault; either the cook, the wiands, or the dreſ- Farul! 
Ang, muſt undergo the aveight of their diſpleaſure ; which umi 
T will attempt to obwiate, by the following anſwers to $ook 
their preſuppoſed objections. a 


Some vill inſinuate that ſeveral of the examples are 
wulgar flories ; but that objefion, if there were any 
reaſon to allow it, reflets no diſparagement upon the 
reciter 5 for examples de:figned for pringiples of inſtruc- | 
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are not from doubtful or ſuppoſitious ſpeculations and it 
W. aba never in the publiſher's thoughts to make wonders 

more unintelligible, or tran/late plain truths into mira- 
I the cles; and therefore he has ſometigies added a gloſs, to 
5 of "render all the examples fit for light or uſe. 


wt oe Ra 


Others will object, that there are many Engliſh dis 
Courſes already extant upon this ſubjef, and conſequent- 
ſands f t hat fuperadding this volume Cramben bis coctam 


N. 
OJ 
* 
＋ 8 


to ſe- apponere. Be it ſo; yet I hope, F it be ſeaſoned and 
freeſt diſbed to their gouſts, it will be fo far from riſing on 
incre- r beir flomachs, that it wuill fit as eaſy and grateful as 
ig heſt it was defigned to do. 

city. 

* . That ſeveral have aurit upon this ſubject, I acknows 
ion, it Tedge ; but, when the reader is pleaſed to remember that 
critics wof! of them are but indigeſted heaps of particular fo- 
endea- "ties, without any order, congruity, regular adaption, 
ack of qr tolerable method ; and that thoſe which have ſeauer 
dre Faults than the reſt are either obſolete Engliſb, too vo- 
which ſuminous, or out of print, he evill ſoon agree that a 
vers to ook was wanting on this ſubjef, of a portable volume, 

na conciſe method, with greater variety of pertinent 

$:/tory, of better election, more agreeable to our modern 

les are Jiale# in perſpicuity and brevity, and accommodated, in 

re any utility and price, to every man's circumſtances ; and it is 

pon the odęſtly believed that ſuch a one is now in his hands, and 

inſtruc» Wat it will be acceptable to every reader. Thus much by 

ce, and evay 
ne 
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evay of apolegy for the publiſhing this diſtourſe at the? 
preſent junfure. A word or two of the preſent uſe of i; | 
concludes this Preface. * 


| This Treatiſe is chiefly deſigned to increaſe knowledge, 7 
promote virtue, diſcover the odiouſneſs of vice, and fur - 
niſh topics for innocent and ingenious converſation. ® 

| And, if that maxim be true, That men are more in- 

1 AHuenced by examples than precepts,” here are enough to 

| better mens lives, by imitating the examples of the juſt, ' 

| | and to deter others from the commiſſion of groſs enormi- IT i 
| ties, by abhorring the practices of the wicked. By tbeſe Rid. 
i examples, princes may know how to govern, and ſub- perle 
jects to obey: The eviſe may learn to be virtuous, and 
the religious to be prudent : The witty to be diſcreet, ard the 
the raſh and intemperate to be modeſt and ſober : The rich Þ pe 
to be charitable, and the poor to be thankful : The brave 7. 
to be merciful, the learned to be humble, the great to ber hi 
peaceable, the extravagant to be abſlemious, the coward! 
to be valiant, theſe that have leiſure to be innocently di- 
werted, and all men attain to the knowledge of them- bf n 
ſelves and their duties: And, that it may have theſe xcc 
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good effects upon every reader, is the unfeigned wiſh Pins 
their | 

j %o h 


very humble ſervant, Cc. Put. 
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normi- I is a humiliating circumſtance in the hiſtory of man- 
| Find, that great genius and great learning, which are 
» the: idom combined in one perſon, ſhould ſo often be o- 
d ſub-Yerlooked, or recognized at a period only when the 
nfortunate author can neither enjoy the reputation 
or the reward due to his merit. Beſide multitudes of 
t, and $thers, the names of MiLTox and of BUTLER will be 
be rich? b ern reproach to the age and nation in which 
hey lived. 

re The Author of the following Work, of whoſe name 
t 70 be qr hiſtory I can find no traces, has been a man of great 
grudition and reſearch. He has collected and record» 
. 8d, from both ancient and modern writers, a very con- 
th di-Yaerable and very valuable number of hiſtorical facts, 
them- pf moral and religious reflections, of wiſe ſayings, of 
e theſe! xcellent and entertaining anecdotes, of ſmart and a- 
_, © THuting repartees. To theſe he often prefixes, or ſub- 
% of Joins, judicious and pertinent remarks, His obſerva- 
ions on many of the paſſages he quotes, diſcover him 
Jo have been a man not only of uncomaion induſtry, 

put of great judgment and taſte. 
In this Work, the Author exhibits a diſtin and un- 
quivocal picture of the manner in which he had occu- 
Pied his time, and directed his ſtudies. He had tra- 
pelled through almoſt all the paths of ſcience and lite- 
Fature; and he made his remarks, not with an undiſ- 
Ferning eye and an apathetic indifference, but with a- 
u tencisof obſervation, and ſenſibility of mind. He 
ſelected 


45 and 


owward. 


Co 
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ſelected from moſt writers, both in ancient and mo- 
dern languages; and theſe ſelections have an uniform 
tendency to pleafe the imagination, to inform the un- 
derſtanding, and to mend the heart. The examples 
he produces of the moſt ſhocking vices which have, in 
all ages, diſgraced our ſpecies, and of the moſt ami 
able virtues, which have occaſionally, though too rare- 
ly, adorned human nature, are numerous, ſtriking, and 
inſtructive. 4 
The plan our intelligent and laborious author has 
adopted, inſtead of being ſhowy, and calculated to at- 
tract general attention, is extremely ſimple, and ſuited 
to convey to his readers, in the moſt perſpicuous and *g 
eaſy manner, and without a ſymptom of oftentation, 
the fruits of his induſtry and genius. The colleQtions 
he has made are extremely various; and he has ar. 
ranged them in the ſimple order of the ALPHABET, 
His work, of courſe, is a DiCT10NARY of SENTLIME N= 
TAL and USEFUL knowledge. His reſearches have 
been fo extenfive, and the objects of his ſtudy ſo nume -· Mor 
rous, that a perſon can hardly think of a ſubject, 
any department of literature, but, by turning to a lead-y 
ing word, he will find much information. What en- 
hances the value of this Dictionary of Hiſtorical and 
moral entertainment, the Compiler of it uniformly 
quotes the authorities from which the facts and obſer 
vations he has ſelected are derived. By attending toy 
theſe quotations from innumerable authors, many ot 
whoſe writings are now not commonly peruſed, ſome: 
idea may be formed of the nature and utility of the 
work under conſideration. J 
From this view of the book, it is apparent, that, 
though it has long been neglected, and its author known? 
to few, it merits a general attention, and ſhould lie on 
every family table, as a fruitful ſource of inſtruction 
and amuſement, 
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or has 
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ſuited 

us and * Of Wonderful Abſtinence from Meat and Drink. 


tation, 
ections i HINGS that are credibly atteſted, though they 
las ar- exceed the reach of ſlender or depraved capaci- 
ABE Ties, ought not to be reproached or rejected as falſe or 
1MEN-mpoſſible; for ſuch raſh and unadvifed calumnies may 
s have pmetimes fall upon occurrences of unqueſtionable au- 
nume-Mority, for want of underſtanding or better informa- 
ect, in jon, which, if allowed, would not only introduce a 
a lead · general diſbelief of all hiſtory, but even circumſcribe 
nat en Pmnipotency within the narrow limits of human re- 
al and rarches and acquirements ; or, which is worſe, with- 
formly in the confines of a dull ſtupidity, an affected ſceptical 
obſer-Furioſity, or an obſtinate incredulity. God Almighty, 
ling to hat can do what he pleaſes, will ſometimes do what 
any of nan is unable to comprehend ; which ſhould give us 
, lomeWaution how we reflect upon the veracity of uncom- 
of the non accidents, leſt, while we imagine we only blaſt 
me reputation of the hiſtorian, we level our ſhafts a- 
„that, gainſt the Deity, for exhibiting his wonders among 
known he ſons of men. 
lie on A native of Helvetia, named Franciſcus Underus, 
ruction@fter he was married, and had ſeveral children, affect- 
ing to live a ſolitary life, left hisfamily, and retired to 
cave at a conſiderable diſtance from any town, where 
T1HUSe might enjoy the benefit of contemplating without 
She diſturbance of human converſation. In that place 
De lived about fifteen years, and yet in all that time 
ever eat or drank, but continued in perfect nn, 
: e 


* 
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the day of his death, which happened on St Benedict's 
Day, in the ſeventieth year of his age, anno 1470. 
The credible report of his faſting, tempted the curioli- X 
ty of Conſtantia, biſhop of the dioceſe wherein he li- 
ved, and divers Princes of Germany and France to vi- 
fit him, and diſcover whether his abſtinence was real 
or feigned, who, after making ſeveral experiments, 
found the fact agree with report, to their entire ſatis- 
All men looked upon ſuch a continued faſt 7? 
as a miracle, but Underus ſpoke more modeſtly of it, 
and attributed it to the abſtemiouſneſs of his nature, 
He foretold ſeveral things of moment that afterwards 7 
was verified; and the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of his life 
gave reputation to the report of his abſtinence, beyond 
doubt or poſſibility of contradiction. Zacchias reports, 
that he had ſeen the pourtraiture of this Switzer, as it 
was drawn to the life; but ſays, it was ſo foul and 
frightfully meagre, that it raiſed an unexpreſſible hor- 
ror and amazement in all thoſe that viewed it.—Ful- 
goſ. Exempl. I. 1. p. 270.; Zacch. Qu. Med. legal, 1. 


faction 


4. p. 218. 


The daughter of a ſmith, by name Jone Balaam, 
born in the city of Conſtance, bordering upon the pro- 
vince of Limoſin, in the kingdom of France, falling in- 
to a rapid fever when ſne was about eleven years old, 
anno 1599, and was attended with very dangerous 


prognoſticks, that deprived her of her ſpeech, the uſe 
of her limbs, and threw her into a frenzy; which con- 
tinuing near a month, all the parts below the head ex- 
tremely languiſhed, and the mouth of the ſtomach and 
paſſages thither were io lootened, that ſhe perempto- 
rily refuſed all kind of nouriſhment ; and though, a- 
bout half a year after, ſhe recovered the uſe of her 
limbs and motion, an impoſſibility of ſwallowing ſtill 
continued ; from whence grew a perfe& averſion to all 
ſorts of food, whether ſolid or liquid, inſomuch that 
the lower belly was ſhrunk up, while the other parts 
of her body were in a tolerable thriving condition, 
She voided no excrements, nor had the benefit of pur- 
gation by ſweat, or by her noſe, eyes, or ears. The 


kin that covered her fleſh appeared very cold and 


dry; 
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dry; nor could any violent exerciſe or labour add any 


2 warmth to it, unleſs under her arms and parts border- 
ing upon the heart. 
> li- 
) Vi= 7 


Her buſineſs was continual mo- 
tion ; yet, for the ſpace of almoſt three years together, 
ſhe continued faſting, without defiring or taking any 


kind of food; but, after that time, by flow degrees 
her appetite was reſtored, ſhe fed on meat and drink 
with the reſt of the family, and recovered a ſanative 
* conſtitution of body. Franciſ. Citeſ. Opuſc. Med. 
P. 64. a 


vetia, faſted ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 


Apollonio Schreira, a virgin, born at Bern in Hel- 
In the firſt year 
of her abſtinence, ſhe ſlept very ſeldom ; in the next 


year was conftantly waking, and continued at that 
rate divers years after. The magiſtrates of that cit 


committed her to the care of Paulus Lentulus, an emi- 
nent phyſician, who kept a ſtrict watch upon her, and 
never ſuffered her to be alone, to try whether ſhe ma- 


Z naged herſelf by any kind of artifice or deceit ; but 


l. 1. finding none, and he certifying ſo much, the maid was 


permitted to return to her relations. Schenck. Ob- 
ſerv. I. 3. p. 306. | 

A young girl ſomewhat above nine years old, named 
Margaret, born in a village near Spire in Germany, 


began to live without food in the year 1539; and, 
though ſhe enjoyed all the ſports, recreations, and 
uſe | 


paſtimes, equally with any other children. of her age 
in the neighbourhood, yet ſhe was never known to 
eat any kind of victuals for the ſpace of three years 
ſucceſhvely. The Biſhop of Spire put her under the 
care 'of the pariſh prieſt, with ſufficient attendance 
to watch her ſtrictly ; but no colluſion being diſcover- 
ed, Maximilian King of the Romans put her into the 
cuſtody of Gerhardus Bacoldianus, his own phyſician, 
aſſiſted by one of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, 
who, after a nice and diligent obſervation for the ſpace 
of twelve or thirteen days, and finding, by the daily 
account they gave his wa nal that there was no room 
to believe her a counterfeit, the King gave her per- 
miſſion to return to her parents, but not without a 

Vor. I. 8 bountiful 


nice; and from thence returning into England, he a 
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bountiful reward, ſuitable to his dignity, and the great- FR: 
neſs of his admiration. —Schenck. Obſerv. I. 3. p. 306. te. 
Katharine Binder, native of the Upper Palatinate in fal 
Germany, was ſaid to receive no other nouriſhment 20. 
than air for more than nine years. John Caſimir, in the 
year of our Lord 1585, commanded her to be watched' 
by a miniſter of ſtate, an ecclefiaſtic, and two licenti- 
ates in phyfic ; but they could make no diſcovery of 
her being an impoſtor, and therefore reported it to be per 
miraculous. Our own Dr Hackwel, in his Apology, 
acquaints us, that the moſt remarkable that ever he ere. 
encountered in this kind, was of one Eve Fleigen, born For: 
at Meurs, in the dukedom of Cleves, who took no kind 
of food or aliment for fourteen complete years toge- Pon 
ther, viz. from the year 1597 to 1611, the truth where. that 
of is atteſted by the ſuperiors of the city of Meurs, ha 
and the teſtimony of a miniſter who obſerved her in Joh 
his own houſe, with the aſſiſtance of others, thirtee!X C 
days together, with all imaginable diligence, but could pan: 
not accuſe nor convict her of any fraud or eolluſion. o h 
Schenck. Obſerv. I. 3. p. 206; Horſtius in Donatum 
I. 7. p. 653; Hackwel Apol. adv. 3. p. 654. ö 
John Scot, an inhabitant of Scotland, being caſt in be 
a ſuit at law in a greater ſum of money than he wa2WMot : 
ever able to diſcharge, retired for his ſecurity into th 
Abbey of Holyroodhouſe, where, under the ſenſe oMit. 
his affliction, he faſted thirty or forty days together Po 
which being divulged at court, the King reſolved t Herta 
experiment the truth of the report; and, to that end hol 
confined him to a cloſe room in Edinburgh Cafſtlere t! 
where none could have admittance to him. A ſm: 
quantity of bread and water was left with him, which 
in the compaſs of thirty-two days, was nothing leſſer 
ed in weight or meaſure. After this he travelled 
Rome, and gave the like experiment of his abſtinendÞi 
to Pope Clement VII. He made the ſame trial at V. 


reaſi1 
cended the pulpit in St Paul's Church-yard, and, Mmili. 
ter his faſhion, (for he was a very illiterate and lewſdim ; 
fellow), harangued againſt King Henry VIII's divor@is di 
from Queen Catherine, and his defection mo ti 
On 
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reat- ZRomiſh Church; for which ſaucy and impertinent in- 
306. termedling he was thrown into a goal, where he alſo 
te in * faſted fifty days; but, after that, what became of him 
ment non conſtat.—Spotſwood's Hiſt, Ch. Scot. 1. 2. p. 693 
n the Clark's Mir. 1c 4. 
ched A Romiſh prieft lived forty years in that city with- 
enti- out any other aliment for the ſuſtentation of life than 
ry of imbibing air, and yet in all that time continued in a 
to be perfect ſtate of health, free from diſeaſes or any indiſ- 
lagy,,Polition of body. This relation we have upon the 
er he credit of Hermolaus Barbarus. Rondolitus alſo in- 
born forms us, that he had the ſatisfaction to ſee a female 
» kind child, that to the tenth year of her age, lived only u- 
toge-· pon ſucking i in air, without any other nutriment ; and 
vhere- that when ſhe came to maturity, ſhe was married, and 
leurs, bad ſeveral children. — Schenck. Obſerv. 1. 3. p. 306 
her in ohnſt. Nat. Hift. c. 2. p. 316. 
nirteen Charles VII. King of France, being poſſeſſed with a 
could panic fear that ſome of his retinue that had near acceſs 
ion. Fo his perſon (being bribed to it by his ſon) would take 
natum way his life by poiſon, refuſed meat and drink ſo 
1 Pes, that the oc ſophagus, or paſſages to the ſtomach, 
being cloſed up, when he would have eaten, he was 
ot able to get any thing down his throat, and ſo died 
nto thWhe miſerable death of being famiſhed, _"Trenchfield's- 
ſenſe Mliſt. improved, p. 601. 
gether Pontanus affirms in his Hiſtory, that there was a 
ved tertain woman in the kingdom of Naples that in her 
at end hole life had never taſted either wine or water, which 
Caſtl re the uſual drinks of that climate; and that being 
A ſmapnce compelled to drink, at the command of Ladiſſaus 
. whiclFing of Naples, it extremely prejudiced her health. — 
g leſſen$-- 8. p. 336. 
zelled A Roman gentleman, named Julins Viator, being in 
NRinendÞis youth afflicted with a dropſy, and adviſed by his 
al at V@bylicians to abſtain from drink, under the pain of in- 
d, he Mreaſing his diſtemper, and endangering his life; he ſo 
and, Mmiliariſed their directions, that they became eaſy to 


caſt in 
he wat 


nd lewſſ$in ; inſomuch, that, in his aged days, even to that of 
 divor@'5s diſſolution, be wholly abſtained from drink, and 
Tom t. B 2 never 


Rom. 
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never ſeemed to defire or want it —Plin. Nat. Hift. 


I. 7 p. 602. 


Abraames, the pious and learned Biſhop of Carras, *. 
impoſed upon himfelf ſuch a ſevere abſtinence from the © 


common enjoyments, and preſent ſupports of life, that 
bread and water, bed and fire, he reckoned in the 


number of unneceſſaries : He never accuſtomed himſelf 
to the uſe of drink, fed only upon raw herbs and fruits, k. 


and never taſted of theſe till the ſhutting in of the 


evening; yet was a perſon of great hoſpitality to thoſe * 
that came to viſit him. The beſt of fleſh, fiſh, bread, * 
and wines, were always provided for his gueſts; and, 
though he would ſometimes undertake the office of a 


carver for his friends, he could never be tempted to 


bear them company in eating any kind of delicates.— | 


Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. p. 796. 


Of what a different complexion was Lyſimachus 
King of Thrace from theſe abſtemious perſons. He 
being oppreſſed with extreme thirſt, laid down his 
arms, and ſubmitted himſelf and all his forces to the 
mercy of King Dromichetes, his enemy; and, when 
he had quenched his thirſt, and found himſelf a cap- 
tive, cried out, Oh ye Gods! for how ſhort liv'd a K 
© pleafure have I abandoned a potent monarchy, and 
© reduced myſelf to perpetual flavery?” Had his con- 
ſtitution agreed with the foregoing examples, he might 


have kept his dominions and his army. Had he ſtudied 


the art of being contented with his own, he had had! 
enough ; but his covetouſneſs knowing no bounds, | 
made him war againſt a Monarch from whom he had 


received no provocation; and fo his thirſt after ſove- 


reignty drew upon himſelf a laſting torment, by a thirſt þ 


after a poor draught of water. 

A young damſel, named Renee Chauvel, aged about 
fourteen years, who lived with her father and mother 
in the village of Thurandais, in the biſhopric of St 


Malo, fell fick of a dyſentery on the 15th o Novem- 


ber 1696, and was cured in three weeks time, but re- 
mained in a languiſhing condition, and without appe- 
tite, taking no nouriſhment till the end of April fol- 
lowing, but a little boiled milk in the morning and at 

night 
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Fight. Towards the beginning of the ſame month, 
3697, ſhe fell i»to a melancholy delirium; and, to- 
'ards the end of that month, deſiſted from eating and 
rinking, and fo hath continued fourteen months at. 
he time this relation was given. Her belly was all 
niumed, and as it were ſticking to the vertebras of 
er loins, and hath voided nothing fince flie left off 
eating and drinking. She hath only urined five or fix 
times, ſweat in the head and neck, and wept often. 
he walks not at all, only goes two or three ſteps, be- 
g ſupported; but has crawled upon her hands and 
et ſeveral times: She ſlceps indifterently well in the 
ight · time; but. has not ſpoke fiace Chriſtmas 1696, 
otwithitanding ihe apprehends what you ſay, and. 
— ſufficient ſigns of her knou ledge.—Preſ. State of 
Europe, inonth 1648, p. 353. 
1 This is matter of ſact, and certainly true, that the 
Foung maid has not eaten any thing for a long time, 
23nd that the is not able to eat, as is proved by the teſ- 
fimony of her father and the mother; Mr Gren doctor 
Di phyſic, and one of the College of Phyſicians of 
Rennes; of all the village; of the Prior of Corſoul, 
nd his curate; the Count of Garais, and the Abbot. 
$i Fregouct, a gentleman to whom the father of the 
Maid is a tenant. 
Dr Plot, in his Natural Hiſtory of the County of 
Dxford, publiſhes a relation of Rebecca Smith, a ſer- 
ant to Thomas White of Minſter Lovel, who being 
Tear fifty years of age, was afflicted with ſuch an ex- 
reme drowth in her throat, that ſhe could get down 
othing either ſolid or liquid, in the ſpace of ten weeks. 
Then ſhe drank a ſmall quantity of water, and ſome - 
arm broths, and ſo continued without any other ali- 
ent for a twelvemonth together, at which time ſhe 
egan to fall to her food again with the reſt of the fa- 
ally, This happened in the year 1671; and, to clear 
t from being thought a contrivance, there was no ad- 
antage made of the accident which might bring it un- 
ver doubt or ſuſpicion.— Nat. Hiſt. Oxon. p. 196. 
Thuanus gives a relation of one of his countrymen, 
med Franciſcus Vieta, a man of ſingular erudition, 
B 3 aud” 


# 
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and ſo devoted to contemplation, that he would often ch 
continue in his ſtudy three days and nights together we 
without meat or drink, or fleep; and, when either Fvir 
forced or perſuaded to quit his ſtudy, and otherwiſe 
divert himſelf, never complained of the want of food, na 
or eat more after ſo long faſting than he was uſed to FM: 
do at other times when he kept to his conſtant meals. pu 
—P, 95. fro 

Senertus tells us of three perſons that were the won- — 
of their times, who each of them faſted almoſt two bee 
years together, and yet, though lean were in good ane 
health: Of another that faſted three whole years, ano- hac 
ther four, and, by the ſame rule, might continue for 


forty years.—Prax. Med. p. 212. pai 
| {Sor 

con 

fen. 

CHAP. II. to 

Of Falſe Accuſers ; the miſchiefs they often do; and dea 
their frequent Diſappomtments. rok 


* larc: 


The Duke of Buckingham, who had obſerved that to tt 
the channel in which the church preferment run un. they 
der the miniſtry of Archbithop Abbot, had been ſub-Wthe j 
ject to ſome corruptions, recommended the manage T. 
ment of that affair to Dr Laud, at that time biſhop oi no le 
Bath and Wells, and of the Privy Council: A truftYamin 
continued to him after the Duke's death, not more te king 
the intereſt and honour of the church, than to his own! Ho! 
prejudice; who, being too fecure in a good conſcience, comp 
thought the office of the greateſt miniſter in court (foi comi 
he was ſhortly after tranſlated to the fee of Canter-Wpeari 
bury) might be diſcharged without any ſubmiſſion tc 
the arts and ſubtleties of it, which expoſed him to ſuckYcuſto 
a torrent of adverſity, by the malice of his þ wa th exam 

urc 
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often church's enemies, as can ſcarce be paralleled in the 
ether world, to a prelate of his ſingular abilities and immenſe 
ither virtue.—kliſt. Rebel. Epit. p. 31. 
rwiſe In the year of our Lord 1692, a gentleman, whoſe 
food, name was De Ferieres, dwelling at his houſe near 
d to Mante, a city or great town in the iſle of France, in 
neals. pure jeſt and merriment had cauſed a pig to be ſtolen 

from the curate of the parith, and invited him to the 
won- eating of it. The curate, not knowing who had rob- 


two bed him, gave information of the fact to the jud 
good and made a heavy buſtle about it, accuſing all that he 
, ano- Shad the leaſt ſuſpicion of ; upon which the gentleman 
tinue bor fear the jeſt ſhould go too far, confeſſed the theft, 
Paid the curate for his pig, and all was well again. 
Some years after, one of this gentleman's ſons bein 
condemned by the judges of Mante for ſome other of- 
fence, and fined two thouſand livres, the judges ſent 


to diſtrain upon the father's land; but he not only op- 
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larceny of the pig; and, proſecuting the Sieur de Fe- 


** 


pofed their officers, but took his ſon's part, and en- 
deavoured to reverſe the judgment; which ſo provo- 
voked the judges, that they ſet a foot again the petty 


rieres as a thief, condemned him about the en 
February laſt to be hanged, and gave out a — 
for execution accordingly ; ſo that the gentleman was 
really hanged in the eighty- ſecond year of his age, not- 
withſtanding all his appeals, and, as it is faid, contrary 
to the prohibitions obtained from the council, of which 
they took no notice, pretending the caſe was within 
the juriſdiction of the provoſt. Mon. Merc. June 1696. 
This affair being repreſented to the king, he ſent for 
no leſs than twelve judges to Verſailles, who upon ex- 
amination were all carried priſoners to Paris, and the 
king referred the cauſe to the court of requeſts de 
"Hoſtel, to be there judged without appeal; and other 
complaints from the nobility and gentry about Mante 
coming againſt the ſaid judges, and their conduct ap- 
pearing ſo criminal, that ſays my author, (who print- 
ed this ſaid relation in May, while the judges were in 
cuſtody) there is no queſtion but they will be made 


examples. 
Cambalus, 
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Cambalus, a: ſervant to king Seleucus, and of a2 
charming complexion, was commanded by his maſter, ® 
to take care of his Queen Stratonice, in her progreſs, ® 
into Syria. Cambaulus being ſenſible of the Queen's 
laſcivious temper, aud his own danger, took ſuch et. 
fectual order with himſelf, before he began his jour- 7 
ney, as might quit him of all ſuſpicion of infidelity to 
The Queen was enamoured with him on 
the road, and ſollicited him to gratify her unchaſte de- 
fires ; but he denying her importunities, the Queen, 
when ſhe came home, in revenge of the ſlight that was 
offered her, accuied him to the King her huſband, .% 
for attempting upon her honour, whereupon he was 
caſt into priſon, in order to be ſeverely puniſhed ; but % 
when the day of his trial came, to the amazement of 
all the ſpectators, he ſufficiently vindicated his own. ® 
innocency, and diſcovered the profecutor's malice, by n; 
ſhewing he was no man.—Burt. Melanc. part. 3. p. 


his maſter, 


366. 


them. 


he was certainly one of the wiſeſt and beſt men in it, 


and they were little leſs than mad, that thought De- 
mocritus had not the perfect uſe of all his ſenſes, and KR: 


alſo employed them in the moſt noble and beneficial 
ſtudies. —LHippocra. Epiſt. ad Damaget, Burt, Mel. 
Epiſt. to the reader, p. 23. 

Titus 


Democritus, the philoſopher, was always ſo intent. 
upon his ſtudy, and improving himſelf in the know- 
ledge of nature in her various operations, that he de- 
ſpiſed, and heartily laughed at all the pleaſures that 
men took in the enjoyment of momentary things, and 
the toils and labours they underwent in acquiring“ 
The. philoſopher perſevering in this ironical 
paſſion, the people of Abdera, among whom he lived, | 
looked upon him as a madman, and having compaſſion 
on him for the innocency of his life, ſent to Hippocra- KS; 
tes to come and cure him; with whom Hippocrates: # 
diſcourſing, and ſceing how he employed his time, 
told the Abderians, that notwithſtanding his careleſs: 
humour in reſpect of his clothes, abt emiouſneſs in his 
diet, and other little neglects of himſelf, and the world, | 


tent. 
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Titus Celius being found murdered in his bed, in a 


goom where both his ſons alſo lodged, and no ſervants 


In the houſe, whether ſlaves or freedmen, being in the 
Feaſt ſuſpected as guilty of his death; the preſumption 


fan bigh, that his two ſons had committed this abo- 


minable parricide; but being brought to their trials, 
Snd ſufficient proof made, that they were in a pro- 
found ſleep, and the chamber door open, when the 
murder was firſt diſcovered ; the judges pronounced 
them not guilty ; thinking it impoſſible that nature 
could connive at ſuch a horrid fact, or ſuffer two ſons 
to take a quiet repoſe, over the corps of a newly but- 
Thered father: which reaſon was allowed by the whole 


a aſſembly, and their acquittal confirmed by the voice 
of the populace.—Zuin, Theat. vol. 3. I. 5. p. 766. 


When Arianiſm prevailed againſt orthodox Chriſtia- 


nvity, by the countenance given to that hereſy, by ſome 


pf the eaſtern Emperors; St Athanaſius was accuſed 
at the council of Tyrus, among other heinous crimes, 
for murdering of Arſenius at a council held in Sardica 
For which the Arians depoſed him at the above named 
ouncil, where partiality bore the ſway, and clamour 
was allowed inſtead of proof and argument. From 
theſe unjuſt proceedings of his avowed enemies, Atha- 
aſius appealed to the Emperor, by whom he was ac- 
FHuitted and reſtored : Arfinius's hand, whom they 
Feigned Athanaſius had murdered, being found ſub- 
Acribed to the inſtrument for his depoſition. Sims, ch. 
Hiſt. I. 4. cent. 4. p. 486. 

MN. Scaurus, by a well compoſed harangue, was im- 
peached at the popular tribunal for endeavouring to 


'Wetray the republic of Rome, to their known enemy 


Mithridates. King of Pontus, of whom he was ſaid to 
receive conſiderable ſums of money for that wicked 
Purpoſe. Scaurns being ſummoned to defend himſelf 
Sgainſt this accuſation, inſiſted only upon the incom- 
petency of the accuſer, ſaying after this manner. It 
Is very hard, fellow citizens of Rome, that I, who have 
nad the honour to lead your army in many dangerous 
nterpriſes with ſucceſs, ſhould now be enjoined to 
account for my behaviour, before perſons to whom I 
am 
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am almoſt an utter ſtranger, very few or none of yongou 
having been with me in my military undertakings; and f ai 
| therefore I ſhall only propound one fingular queſtion 
Wl: to your conſideration and juſtice. Varrius Sucronenſis 
[ alledgeth, that ZEmilius Scaurus is bribed by Mithri- 
4 dates's money, to betray the republic of Rome: Emi. 
1 lius Scaurus affirms upon his honour, that the charge 
. is falſe and ſcandalous; now it is in your breaſts to 
1 determine, which of the two is moſt fit to be eredit - 
| ed, my actions in your fervice, or his naked accuſa- 
| tion without reaſon or proof? Upon which the peo- 
1 ple with great indignation, diſcharged the accuſer from 
i | proceeding any further in the matter,—Valer, Max. I. 
| j 3. c. 7. p. 86. 
Oi) When the Arians were in their height of power, 
pride, and malice, they ſuborned a common whore g 
til to accuſe Euſtachius the orthodox Bithop of Antioch s 
1 of adultery, and to lay a baſtard child to him; but 
| | ſhe falling ſick not long after, and conſcience awaken-Fhar 
f ing her to a ſenſe of her fin, and fear of puniſhment, mer 
ih ſhe confeſſed ſhe was bribed to it by the Arians, and wit! 
10 that Euſtachius, a merchant in the city was the true Hen 


10 father of her child; ſaying further, that ſhe could not cot 
iO! depart the world till ſhe had made this confeſſion, and Miſt 
begged the biſhop's pardon, which he freely gave her. P 

— Niceph, I. 8. c. 46. ; *cur 
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Advancement to Honour, obtained by various Accidents. but 

hat 


THOUGH a generous education, and a good judge-Mthat 
ment, attended with an advantageous admiſhon intoFclea 
the firſt notices of a prince are looked upon as fairScou 
ſteps to court preferment ; yet a pat, witty repartee, We 
lucky hit, and an obliging accident, has raifed moreF* de 
men to honour than any other, more elaborate and to 
ſtudied method, without a great ſtock of confidenc:Fplie 
and money; for ſince the way to the temple of bo-“ ca 

nour 


* 
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young our has not lain through that of virtue; a certain kind 
; andſihf airy court knowledge, that is always agreeable and 
eſtionS$ntertaining, has found out a more eaſy way. 

neniisY Guymond, a chaplain in ordinary to King Henry I. 
lithri- Fnding that, for the generality, the worſt ſcholars had 
Ami-$he beſt preferments in the church; when he was per- 
:harg?orming his duty in ſaying maſs before the King, the 
ſts to ępiſtle was taken out of St James, where in reading 
credit: heſe words; It rained not upon the earth three 
ccuſa- months, and fix days; he read it after this hobbling 
2 peo- affected manner; it rained not, not upon the earth, 
r from g one, one, one years, and five-one months.“ The King 
lax. l. ook notice of his abuſing the ſacred text, and ſharply 
eprimanded him for it. Guymond anſwered ; that 
0wer, Feading and ſpeaking nonſenſe were become faſhion- 
whore able; and ſeeing thoſe that did ſo, were ſooner and 
ntioch Setter preferred than men of parts and learning, he 


1; but zmitated that prevailing method, to come in for his 
vaken-Fhare among the blockheads, rather than ſtarve among 
1ment, men of ſenſe ; at which the King ſmiled, as being pleaſed 
8, and rith his repartee, and ſoon after gave him the war- 


e true Henſhip of St Frideſwids in the univerſity of Oxford, 
11d not to thrive and grow rich among the learned. -Speed's 
n, and Miſt. page 448. Baker's Chro. p. 60. 
ve her. Philip II. King of Spain, had ſuch an extraordinary 
curious guſto, that nothing could pleaſe him, but 
Awhat was the moſt excellent of its kind; of which 
there are many examples in hiſtory, among the reſt 
Frhat follows. A Portugal merchant ſhewing his Ma- 
Heſty a diamond of an extraordinary luſtre, his cour- 
tiers expected, he would have commended its beauty; 
cidents: but, on the contrary, contemned and diſdained it; not 
hat that great Monarch affected to be thought wiſer 
judge-Fthan other men; but that his mind was fo elated and 
on intoFclear in the wonderful productions of nature, that he 
as fairſcould not be impoſed upon by mean and vulgar trifles. 
irtce, M Well ſays the King to the merchant, at what price 
d mor?F* do you value this diamond, if I ſhould have a fancy 


ate andF* to purchaſe it? © This illuſtrious ſprig of the ſun,” re- 
fidenc:!Fplies the merchant, * I value at ſeventy thouſand du- 


of 19-F* cats, and he that buys at that price will have no rea- 
nur 


© fon 
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| | © ſon to complain.” And what was you thinking o 
5 © ſaid the King, when you put ſo great a price upon it | 
' © 1 was thinking,“ ſaid the merchant, * that Philip .eu 
. © was yet alive.“ At which the King, being mon 
charmed with the fineneſs of that expreſſion, than th 
luſtre of the diamond, ordered immediately the pa 
ment of the money, and diſmiſſed him. —Baltaz. Gras 
Cap. 5. de Her, PHom. de Cour. Man. 65. p. 82. 
The Irſh being oppreſſed and injured by the Earl 
Kildare, exhibited ſeveral articles of high miſdemearn es 
our againſt him to King Henry VII. concluding the 
information with theſe words, all Ireland cannot ru! Ke, 
this Earl !' why then ſaid the King, * he is the fitted the 
© man to rule all Ircland,* and accordingly made hir? 
lord deputy of that kingdom. A lucky accident fo 
the Earl, when the King, to keep up his jeſt, ga 
him the beſt poſt in Ireland in good earneſt. —Baker 
Chron. p. 60. | 
Captain Rawleigh, native of Budley in Devonſhire; 
coming from Ireland to vifit the Engliſh court, at. 


eſſay the making his fortune, found the Queen takin, * 
a walk near the court, and finding a wet place in h& oo 
way, which ſhe was unwilling to paſs through; Raw 3 
Il leigh immediately ſpread his new pluſh cloak over th 
10 plaſhy place, which the Queen trode ſoftly on, ar rm. 
| went over dry foot; but not without a particular o'<" 
1 ſervation of che perſon that paid her fo much reſpect! a1 
i for which ſhe afterward bountifully rewarded him wit? — 
"tt conſiderable preferments, and the honour of knight. 
| hood. Sir Walter at the firſt dawnings of the Queen * 
11/8 favour upon him, and in hopes of a further additic; " 
[| ll from her Majeſty's goodneſs, wrote in one of the glai 4c 
1 windows of the court, in an apartment the Queen fra niſt 
i! quented, theſe words : 4 * 
WAY Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. the 
10 Which her Majeſty obſerving, was pleaſed to unde 105 
| write, 1 the 
| If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all. Bal 
Which ſo encouraged this brave, wiſe, and learne 1 
knight, that in a ſhort time he had great prefermeniſſ par 
and yet deſerved more than he had, x 
Regillian 
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von it Regillianus was general of the Roman army in Illyri- 
ilip I. eum, under the reign of Galienus the Emperor, who 
g mos Shaving diſguſted many of the principal military officers 
dan th fand ſoldiers, it put them upon laying deſigns to depoſe 
\e pa) nim from the Imperial dignity. Several of the chief 


„ Gra of them ſupping together, and diſcourſing of the origi- 
. nah of one another's names, among the reſt one de- 
Earl d manded from whence the name Regillianus was deri- 
ved. A grammarian that was there by mere chance, 


TB 


* b old him that Regillianus was derived from Regillius of 
act * Regulus, and ſo of Rex a King. Then ſaid the ſoldiers 
e fittch here preſent, Why ſhould he not be a King?” And, 


1 immediately upon the diſcourſe of this fingle word, 
lent fl ſtarted by mere chance, without any previous motive, 
ſt, earl hey all the next morning repaired to the General's 
Baker tent, ſaluted him by the name of Emperor, and made 
him Emperor, who behaved himſelf with abundance 
onſhire of courage and bravery againſt the Samaritans.—Lipſ. 
rt, arl Monit. I. 2. c. 3. p. 167. 
\ takin. The Lord Cromwel was the ſon of a black-ſmith at 
e in he Putney, in the county of Surry, who, for the early 
x al uddings of a pregnant wit, was taken into the ſervice 
deer tf Cardinal Wolſey, who employed him in his moſt 
Important ſecret. affairs, which always ſucceeded un- 


on, an: ' hi diſ. . 

ular ol der his iſcreet management; inſomuch, that, when 
reſpec} is maſter fell, King Henry VIII. obferving his great 
2 with diligence, was attended with a vivacious wit, and 


other requiſite accompliſhments, took him into his 


—.— ſervice, who pleaſed him ſo well, and humoured his 
Fditiol paſſions ſo exactly, that he became his ſpecial favour- 
the glaf ite, and the King, by degrees, raiſed him to the moſt 


eminent dignities and offices in the ſtate. He was mi- 
Iniſter of the King's jewel-houſe, a privy counſellor, 
2 ſecretary of ſtate, maſter of the rolls, lord keeper of 


1eEn fre 


2 a; the privy ſeal ; made Lord Cromwel, and vicar gene- 
ral of the ſpiritualities; created Earl of Eſſex, and, in 
| the concluſion, lord high chancellor of England. 
of Ne Baker's Chron. p. 412. 

WAS Dr Abbot, merely upon the recommendation of the 
| Ear} - 3 8 — James I. from being head of 

one of the pooreſt colleges in Oxford, was pr 

eine Vo. l. © an, 


— — 


firſt preferred him to a wife, by whom, among other 
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by that King to the biſhopric of Coventry and Litch- '# ty 
field, and preſently after to London, and that before $ 
he had been parſon, vicar, or curate, in any pariſh 7 
church in England, or dean or prebend in any cathe- hi 
dral, He was ſcarce fixed in London before he was : 
promoted to Canterbury, upon the never enough la- 
mented death of Dr Bancroft, who, by his wiſe and 
prudent conduct, if he had lived a little longer, would, 
in a great meaſure, have ſubdued the unruly ſpirit of 
the nonconformiſts, and extinguiſhed that fire in Eng- ni 
land that was kindled at Geneva; but Abbot having 
made a very ſlender progreſs in the ſtudy of Divinity, co 
adhered ſolely to the doctrine of Calvin, and, for his Wh 
ſake, had a better opinion of the diſcipline than be- one 
came him; and, by his unconcernedneſs in diſcounte- Wwe: 
nancing abuſes that were creeping in at the door of Fan 
nonconformity, left his ſacceſfor a very hard taſk to den 
reform a church ſo long neglected, and which had been bus 
filled with ſo many weak and wilful churchmen.—L, ſu 
Clarend. Hiſt. Rebel. Epit. p. 40. Jo 1 
The Earl of Holland, who was a younger ſon of à mr 
noble houſe, after fore time ſpent in France and the forn 
wars of Holland, which profeſſion he intended to fol- hei 
low, coming, after two or three campaigns, in the ook 
leiſure of winter, to vifit his friends in England and bu 
the court, in a ſhort time grew very acceptable to the nd 
Duke of Buckingham, by whoſe means, and that of ae j 
lovely winning preſence, he found an eaſy admiſſionWke , 
into the court and the King's favour. He took care ny! 
to be the Duke's creature, and ſucceeded fo well inFour 
it, that the King could not be more in haſte to advance 
the Duke, than the Duke was to promote him. He! 


n 


things, he had the manor of Kenſington, of which he node 
was made baron. After that he was made gentlemanFith 


of the bed-chamber of the Prince of Wales; next Ear|Went 
of Holland, captain of the guard, a privy counſellor,Pe ; 1 
ambaſſador into France. All this while the weather Heciy 
was fair; but, as ſoon as the ſtorm aroſe, and the ren vo 
bellion was beginning in England, to ſhew that therge co 
was no faith in the forehead, when the King was atÞclpic 


York 
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itch- Fork, the Earl of Holland begged his Majeſty to make. 
before him a baron, which would have been worth to him ten 
Oariſh thouſand pounds; but the King refuſing to gratify 
:athe- *% he turned malecontent, fell into the intereſt of 
e was his Majeſty's enemies, and was diſmiſſed the court, 
zh la- R 


27 


nd his employments there. —Hiſt. Rebel. Epit. p. 29. 


e and 55. 181. 342. 

rould, But it is not always wit, addreſs, and good humour, 
rit of that prevails for court preferment; for too often dig- 
Eng- nities, honours and offices, are fold for money; and 


1aving hence it is, as Cardan obſerves, than an illiterate cox- 


rinity, comb ſhall have a place of a thouſand pounds a year, 
or his when a man of true merit ſhall ſtarve in petitioning for 
in be- one of fifty. A man would think that ſome courts 
ounte- were hoſpitals appropriated to particular names and 
oor of families; for none but of the ſame kindred or depen- 
aſk to,Wence can be found in them; eſpecially where ambiti- 


d been dus, covetous, and low born women claim a right, or 
n IL. uſurp a privilege in diſpoſing them. Hence it is, that 
ſo many courts in Chriſtendom prefer inſignificant, 
n of aRmpty inſufficients, before men of ſenſe, becauſe the 
nd the former can put themſelves forward, having guineas in 
to fol- heir hands, though no brains in their heads; they can 
in the ook as big as bull beef at a poor pretender, and make 
1d and buſtle in the world by virtue of their own confidence, 
to theWnd a wink tipt from a lady of the ſame complexion in 
lat of ahbe preſence- chamber. They can temporiſe and cringe 
miſſion Wke a ſpaniel to my Lord, collogue and flatter with 
kk care ny Lady, talk what they call fine things to her ta- 
well inFourite woman, and court a bulk begotten footman 
dvanceWor the honour of a bow, at the price of half a crown; 
n. Heſznd theſe methods, with the fool's pockets being well 
g otherPned, can never fail of preferment, when a diſcreet, 
hich heFÞodeſt, and better deſerving perſon ſhall be repulſed 
itlemanith a haughty frown, or a more ditfubliging treat- 
ext Earlſnent. It was ſo in the days of yore, and ever will 
inſellor,Þ<c ; for what Tyrefias adviſed Ulyſſes, in the Poet, 
weather Hecipe qua ratione gueas diteſcere, &c. was never more 
the re Vogue, viz. lie, flatter, and diſſemble; if not, as 
it thereſe concludes, Ergo pauper eris, begone like a poor. 
was at eſpicable wietch as thou art, and art like to be, if 
York 7 thou 
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thou comeſt to court with merit, without money.— 43 | 
Hor. J. 2. ſat. 4. 9 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Advert, how Improved or Dejected under it. 


Ricaes are the gift of Heaven, and often the re. pi 
wards of virtuous actions, but not to be eſteemed 
our only happineſs in having, or mifery in wanting 
them. Advxerſity, in the eſteem of the world, is the? 
greateſt affliction ; yet, if confidered aright, and im- 
proved as it ought to be, is a great bleſſing in itſciß, re 
an happy eſtate, and yield no ſuch cauſe 'of diſcon-S o 
tent, or that men ſhould think themſclves hated ofS ce 
God, or forſaken of him; for men in the greatelt proſ Im 
perity are often like trees laden with fruit, that brea p- 
with the weight of their voughs, and are ruined big; w 
their own preatnels, Their wealth is their miſery; ag 
and, though they do all that is poſſible to comply witli fr. 
the commands of their Princes, yet they often miſcarF m 
ry, and only fatten themſelves to be devoured by thei th 
Sovereigns, as Seneca was by Nero, and Scjanus brl th 
Tiberius. tio 

Telamon, ſon of Macus, and King of Salamis, waz en 
4 man of ſo firm and ſteady a temper, that it was im V 
poſſible for any viciſſitude of fortune to deject him, far 
any croſs accident to ſhake the conflancy of his minqſfhro 
into the leaſt appearance of trouble or diſcontenigzed, 
When notice was given him of the death of his onlW@uffe 
fon, whom he loved with the tendereſt endearment:Wnd. 
he anſwered with an undiſturbed countenance, and Mecri 
compoſed mind, © I knew I begot a mortal child, anWlma 
« what by the inevitable laws of nature muſt happc@ubl 
once, can never come too early,'— Lon, T heat. p. 50;Wabl: 

L. Paulus Emilius was bleſſed with four ſons, twWFpas i 
of which, viz. Scipio and Fabius, had the honour to t th 
engraſted into other noble families by adoption, I Peen 
other two being yet in their minority, he kept at hon. 3. 


— — — — 
— 
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with him, that he might look after their education. 
The eldeſt, being about fourteen years of age, was 
ſnatched away by ſudden death five days before the 
celebration of his triumph; and the youngeſt, twelve 
Fears of age, died three days after it. All the Roman 
People were ſo ſenſibly afflicted at the decay of this 
*HÞoble family, that their grict might be read in their 


it. Wejeted countenances; which ZEmilius perceiving, 
and bearing the loſs with a profound magnanimity of 
the re. ſpirit, cauſed the citizens of Rome to be aſſembled, to 


teemed adminiſter conſolation to them, without deſigning to 
ranting receive any from them. The populace being met, he 
is theWpake to them after this manner: © Fellow citizens, in 
nd im- the great happineſs you now enjoy, knowing all ter- 
itſelf, rene affairs are ſubject to viciſhtudes, | was not with- 
diſcon-Þ out fears that Fortune, by her own fickleneſs and in- 
ated of conſtancy, might convert her ſmiles into ftrowns, and 


t proſ-· ; meditate miſchief to you; for which reaſon, I im- 
t break portuned the higheſt Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
ned by with continued prayers, that, if any evil was deſigned 


miſery ;W againſt the citizens of Rome, it might be diverted 
ly with from them, and the whole be ſhowered down upon 
miſcarW my family; which being come to paſs, I rejoice that 
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by thcil the Gods have fo far complied. with my petitions, 


mus by that you ſhould rather lament my particular afflic- 
tions, than I ſhould grieve at any general calamity tall. 
en upon you.'—Zuin, Theat. vol. 3. I. 2, p. 663. 
When the ancient Romans, by a continued ſeries of 
var with that great general Hannibal and their over- 
is minWhrow at Cannz, found their military ſtrength exhauſ- 
contentWed, and their republic on ihe brink of ruin, yet they 
nis on! Wuftered all thoſe calamities with ſuch a noble courage 
rmentsWad greatneſs of ſpirit, that they forthwith ſent freſh 


nis, was 
was im- 
him, un 


„ and Pecruits to their forces in Spain, When Hannibal was 
Id, anqplmoſt ready to enter Rome, and put an end to a re- 
happeqpublic that, for a long tract of time, had been formi- 
. p. able to all the world; nay, the lands where Hannibal 
ns, tugras encamped with his army without the walls, was 
ur to Wt that time ſold at as high a 1ate as if Hannibal had 
n. II Peen a thouſand Icagues from the city.Yales. Maxim. 


at hon 3. c. 7. p. 87. 


V. 


C3 Hicro - 
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Hiero the Sicilian tyrant was as unpoliſhed, rough, 
and cruct-a ſpark, in the exerciſe of his ill acquired 
power, as if he defigned to copy or exceed all the il. 
actions of his brother Gelo; but, falling into a chro- 
nical diſtemper, which gave him leiſure to read and 
to have convertation with men of learning and probity, In 
it ſo ſmoothed the rudeneſs of his former temper, and 
abated the heat of vicious habits, that he was bet. gu 
tered by his afflictions; and, when he had recovered Þ ( 
his health, ſhook off his lewd aſſociates, and contract. Th 
ed an intimacy in friendſhip and councils with thoſe Pei 
great examples of learning and virtue, Simonides, Pin, Fec 
dar the Theban, and Bacchilices.—ZElian. var, Hitt, Pp 
I. 4. p. 46. Sic 

The Athenian orators, being exaſperated again G 
Philip King of Macedon, took an over great freedom Jy « 
in miſrepreſenting his actions, and loading his name or 
with ſcurrilous and reproachtul language; but King the 
Philip was fo far from reſenting or revenging that inÞni 
dignity, that he ſaid, * He was extremely obliged d 
« them; for it put him upon an extraordinary card 
and circumſpection, to. demean himſelf with ſo muck? 
integrity and juſtice, that his unſullied actions migh# 
© contradict their opprobrious words, and prove then 
« liars,'—Plut. Moral. in l. de Apoth. Reg. &c. p. 400 

What an author long ſince laid of the Engliſh naß 
tion in raillery is now grown into a common proverb 
Anglica gens, optime flens, feffima ridens, that they 
are worſt in proſperity, and the beſt of people 1 ads 
verſity. | 

Zeno, a philoſopher of Citium, a town of Cyprus 
turning merchant for his better ſupport, was alway 
unfortunate by loſſes at ſea, inſomuch that he was r& 
duced to one ſmall veſſel; and having advice that it 
with all its lading, was alſo caſt away in the ocean 


and nothing ſaved, he entertained the news with che I 
fulneſs, ſaying, * O Fortune thou haſttaRted wiſely, | * 
in 


« forcing me to throw off the rich attire of a merchant 


to put on the mean and deſpiſed habit of a ſcholaggmel 
and return me back to the ſchool of philoſophſoth 
© where there is rcthing to loſe, and the moſt ſatisfac 
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b tory and durable things to be gained.“ After this 
Leno ſo improved in learning, that King Antigonus II. 
lad him in great eſteem for his knowledge and integri- 


, and, when he died, extremely lamented the loſs of 
im. He was father of the Stoics, and taught, That 
men having two ears, and but one mouth, ſhould 


hear much, and ſpeak but little. - Plut. lib. de tran- 
Quil. animi, p. 148. et Apothegm. Reg. p. 416. 


Origen, being deſervedly excommunicated by the 
hriſtians for offering incenſe to the heathen deities, 
eing very poor, wandered to Jeruſalem, where being 


tequeſted to preach, he took the Bible into his hand, 
dpened it; and the firſt text that preſented itſelf to his 
view containing theſe words, * Unto the ungodly ſaid 
against“ 
freedom 
is name 
ut King) 
that in- 
liged d 
ry care 
fo muck? 
is might 
ve then 
zliſh naß 
proverb 
hat the 
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God, why doſt preach my laws?“ &c. he immediate- 
y cloſed the book, and tears ſo filled his eyes, and 
orrow his ſoul, that he was able to proceed no fur- 
her; but this bringing him to a ſenſe of his fin, and 
infeigned repentance for it, he was again reconciled 


o the church, and the exerciſe of his miniſtry.—Clark's 


ar, Eccl. Hiſt. p. 104. 

Mr John Fox, in the reign of Henry VIII. travelling 
o ſeek a maintenance, came to London, and having 
here ſpent all he had without proſpect of getting more, 
eing almoſt famiſhed, ſat in St Paul's Church, every 
ne ſhunning rather than relieving ſo miſerable an ob- 
ect of charity. At length a ſtranger came to him, and 
rivately thurſting a good ſum of money into his hand, 
1d him take comfort, for God would provide better 
for him.“ A few days after, the Dutcheſs of Rich- 
ond made him her domeſtic, and tutor to the Earl 
}f Surry's children that were committed to her care. 


He afterward came to great preferment in the church, 
and was one of the moſt liberal handed men to the 
poor of any living in that age.—Idem ut ſupr. 


Mr Thomas Willoughby falling from a plentiful e. 


ſtate into great neceſſity, a kinſman dying and leaving 
him a conſiderable fortune, having firſt bought an aug. 
mentation to the vicarage where he dwelt, he gave the 
other half of the whole eſtate to charitable uſes; and 


his 
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his family now enjoy three times as much as he gay 
away.—Char. Donat. p. 89. [ 
As the foregoing perſons improved under aff! ion 
and became better men by their ſufferings ; fo thei 
are others that have been ſo much dejected in adver® 
fity, that they have been the ſcandal of humanity. !' 
Lepidus, ane of the triumvirate that parcelled out 
the Roman Empire among themſelves, was ſo blong 
up with pride and haughtineſs at his being at the head 
of twenty legions coming out of Africa, that meetiug} 
with Octavianus Cæſar in Sicily, under the misfort unc 
of being routed by Sextus Pompeius, he would not 
admit him into his preſence, but ſcornfully denied him 
audience, and cauſed his ſoldiers to throw darts at! 
him, which Cæſar defending himſelf againſt, returned 
to his army, led them againſt the forces of Lepidus, 


1s 
who ſeeing which way the ſcale of victory was like to J 
incline, and that his former oſtentation and infolencyWMhe 
was in danger cf ruining him, he fell into an abj<tMnd 
meanneſs of ſpirit, immediately threw off his general Ares 
robe, put on deep mourning, threw himſelf at Cæſar'rti 


feet, whom a little before he contemned and flighted, 
begged him to give him his life and indemnity, agen, 
whoſe power it now was to deprive him of it. Cæſar, lei 
to ſhow that the braveſt men were always inclined to an 
mercy, granted him his lite and eſtate, but ſentencedÞW mij 
him to endleſs baniſhment.—Oroſ. Hiſt, 1. 6. c. 18. w: 
p- 267. po 

bas. the late Macedonian Monarch, was cove- Hut 
tous to a great degree, and ſo exceſſive proud, high 
minded, and of ſuch a lofty and haughty ſtomach, 
arifing from the conceited ſtrength of his own domini- 
ons, that he gave great diſturbance to thoſe parts of 
the world; and lighting the Roman power, provoked 
Gentius King of the Illyrians, for three hundred ta- 
lents, to war againſt them, and, contrary to the law o 
nations, to kill a Roman ambaſiador, and when he had 
engaged that Prince, too, for to be able to return, 1e- 
fuſed to pay the money he had promiſed, Perſeus, 


being at length engaged in the ſame war, was beatenſnar 
and taken priſoner, and then diſcovered as poor, mean, 
and 
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e gavWand ſervile a ſpirit as if he had been of the baſeſt ex- 
Fraction; for, approaching near Emilius, the conſul 
&tion:Woſe from his ſeat to meet him, and receive him like a 
the rince under the misfortunes of an unſucceſsful war, 
adver nd accoſted him with demonſtrations of forrow ; but 
ty. Poerſeus was ſo unable to keep up a nanly courage, 
ed oui hat, in a baſe deſpai? and fear, he caſt himſelf at the 
blow1Fonſul's feet, embraced his knees, and prayed him 
e headWrith ſuch an abject meanneſs to pity him, that he 
1ectiigMWuned ZEmilius's compaſſion into anger: He abhorred 
ort uneſſo poor a ſoul, and therefore with a wrinkled brow 
Id nuMFhat ſhewed his diſpleaſure, told him, Since he was 
ed hing dejected below a man, he was an unworthy enemy of 
arts auch the Romans, and one that, by diſcovering ſo baſe a 
turn<dF cowardice, had thrown a reproach and diſhonour on 
-pidus, Wis late victory.“ —Plut. in P. ZEmyl. p. 269. . 
like to} Tygranes, Sovereign of Armenia, in warring againſt 
olencyMhe Romans, had an army of twenty thouſand archers 
abj<aWnd ſtone- ſlingers, fifty-five thouſand cavalry, an hun- 
nerai red and fifty thouſand infantry, thirty-five thouſand 
- {ar rtificers and pioneers, This bulky force made him 
ighted, Wo intolerably proud, that, when he ſaw the Roman 
ity, general Lucullus marching againſt him, he derided 
Celar,ſ heir ſmall number, ſaying, If theſe men come as 
ned toF ambaſſadors, they ſignify ſomething, but if as ene- 
tencedWF mies, they will ſcarce ſerve us for a breakfaſt, I 
C. 18. want.“ ſaith he, to fight with the whole military 
powers of Rome, and to triumph in their defeat.“ 
s cove-Wut, when his army was engaged, and he ſaw his ca- 
d, highFralry unable to bear the ſhock, and his foot gave way, 
omacizFſygranes was the firſt that left the field, and threw 
lomintSpway his diadem, that it might not hinder his ſpeedy 
parts olWlight ; but being taken priſoner, he effeminately la- 
ovokedFnented his unhappy deſtiny, and that of his ſons, now 
Ired ta-Wying at the mercy of the conquering Romans; and 
law otfÞwhen, after this, he was taken again and brought be- 
he hadÞore Pompey, threw himſelf and crown at his feet, and 
urn, 1e-Wefigned his kingdom to his diſpoſal, which Pompey 
ereus, Rave him again, but made him tributary to the Ro- 
beatenpnans.— Plutarch in Lucullo, p. gg. 
mean, 
and 
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Cardinal Wolſey, that from no higher a parentage 
than a butcher's ſon of Ipſwich, in Suffolk, roſe to be 
a cardinal, and poſſeſſing the entire favour of the King, 
and the greateſt offices of truſt and profit in the king- 


was ſerved by the ſons of noblemen; in common diſ- 
courſe would fay, Ego et Rex eus, I and my King; 


_ grew ſo unſufferably proud and lofty, that he 
c 


told Edward Duke of Buckingham, whe ſpilt a little 
water on his ſhoes, that he would ſtick on his ſkirts, | 


the confidence to cite King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Catherine to appear before him and Campejus as their 
judges; carried the broad feal of England with him 
beyond ſea; had a greater retinue than the King; 
tyrannized over the whole kingdom, and whoſe word 
was a law, that ſcarcely any man durſt oppoſe, under 
the price of his ruin; yet, when he ſaw himſelf de- 
cline in the King's favour, was ſo poor ſpirited a 
wretch, that he could ſcarce ſay his foul was his own: 
He bowed and cringed to all men in favour, whom 
formerly he deſpiſed ; ſeemed overjoyed when a mean 


courtier would vouchſafe to ſpeak to him; and, when Þ 


Mr Norris met him on the way at Putney with a com- 
fortable meſſage from the King, and a gold ring as a 
preſent from the ſame hand, he alighted from his mule, 
and received his meſſage kneeling and bare-headed in 
the dirt, with the humbleft expreſſions of his gratitude 
to God and the King for the joyful news; ahd, recei- 
ving the ring from Mr Norris, he ſaid, If | was lord 
© of the realm, one half of it was too inconſiderable a 
© gratuity for your trouble and good news ;* and there- 
fore intreated him to accept a ſmall chain of gold, with 
a croſs of gold annexed to it. wherein was inc-cled a 
Plece of the wood of the holy croſs, which he con- 
ſtantly wore about his neck next his ſkin, and valued 
it at above a thouſand pounds Sterling. —Stow's A. 

P- 532. * 
George Duke of Buckingham, that great favourite 
of King James I. knowing that Attorney General Ba- 
con was a man of extraordinary parts, and as things 
were then circumſtantiated, fit to ſerve the King in 
quality 
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tage quality of Lord Keeper of the Broad Seal, ſent a gen- 
o beWtleman to tell him that he had procured that favour 
ing, for him; but withal to tell him alſo, that he knew he 
ing -was naturally a knave, ungrateful, proud, and apt to 
t he return injuries to ſuch as did him kindneſſes; but let 
diſ. him look to it; for, if he made him any ſuch requital, 
ing; „he would fink him as far below ſcorn and contempt, 
ittle e as he had preferred him above his expectation.“ Ba- 
irts, con heard the meſſage with patience, and promiſed to 
had Mobey the commands of ſo good a patron with the 
1een Mereateſt ſubmiſſion and exactneſs. Bacon had no ſooner 
heir received the ſeals, and the King being gone into Scot- 
him land, but he fancies himſelf a monarch ; ſleeps in the 
ing; King's lodgings; does the buſineſs of the court in the 
-ord Fbanqueting-houſe ; uſurps the ſtate and attendance of 
der the King. If any of the privy counſellors ſat with him 
de- for the diſpatch of public affairs, and drew near him, 
d a] he would bid them “ fit further off, and know their 
wn: |*« diſtance :? Upon which Secretary Winwood, taking 
hom himſelf to be affronted, went away, and would appear 
nean no more at the council board, but immediately wrote 
hen to the King, that he would pleaſe to make what haſte 
om- he could to England, for his Majeſty's ſeat was already 
as a uſurped by the Keeper. If he received a letter from 
ule, the Duke of Buckingham that required a ſpeedy re- 
d in] turn, he would not open or anſwer it but at his own 
-ude leiſure; but now hearing the King was coming to- 
>cci- Ewards London, and that Wis fine ſhow was over, he 
lord Frerurned to himſelf again. The court being come to 
le 2 E Windſor, he attended two days at the Duke of Buck- 
iere- Fingham's chamber, without admittance into any other 
with Froom than where the footmen and the dregs of that 
ed 2 family attended. There he ſat upon an old wooden 
con- ſicoffer, with the purſe and ſeal lying by him, two days 
lued Fſucceſſively in that deſpicable poſture ; and then ha- 
s A. ring admittance, he fell down at the Duke's feet, kiſ- 
ſing them, and vowing never to riſe till his Grace had 
arite Þpardoned him; then they were reconciled again; but 
Ba- the Keeper became a ſlave to the Duke and all his re- 
1:ngs Blations, Court of K. James. 
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Kix Edwin, eldeſt ſon of King Edmund, and ſucs 
ceſſor of King Edred, being but fourteen years of ages 
on the very day his coronation was folemnized, ſhame$ 
fully abuſed a lady of great fortune, and nearly relate: 
to him, in the ſight of his lords as they were aſſemble? 
at the council board; and that he might enjoy his in 
ceſtuous pleaſures with the greater 1 cauſcè 
the lady's huſband to be murdered; to this he added 
many other infamous actions, which ſo alicnated the 
affections of his ſubjects, that the Mercians and Nor 
thumbrians revolted from him, ſet the crown upon ti 


is pr. 
head of his younger brother Edgar, and ſwore alles! mug ] 
ance to him, with exceſſive grief whereof Edwin eniedge 
ed his life, having reigned but four years. SpecUhe w. 
Hiſt. p. 385. ö aulin 
Eugenius III. King of Scotland, was ſo much adffnowi 
died to laſciviouſneſs himſelf, that he was willing went: 
indulge the better ſort of his ſubjects in the ſame libſequai 
dinous pleaſures ; aud therefore made a law, that th}fiſta 
lord of the ſoil ſhould have the firſt night's lodginWoublc 
with every new married woman, which beaſtly laqhd it. 
continued in force till it was repealed by King Maffargely 
colm, in the year 1056. Granting liberty to the huſbarg viſit 
to buy off his cuckoldom upon payment of half a marmitter 


in filver, ſixpence three farthings Engliſh, to the lorome t 


which they call marchetas mulierum, and is ſtill diſpher hu 
ned by landlords, in the charters they grant to thas lo 
vaſſals.—Biſh. Spotſw. Hiſt.*Ch. Scot. 1. 2. p. 29. ark w 
When the duke of Anjou came to afhſt the DutcYbliged 
againſt the Spaniards, his army entering into Hainaulſed to 
one Captain Pont was quartered in a rich farmerfer Mu 
Houſe, named John Mills, of whom he aſked his daughtq you 
Mary in marriage, but being denied, he drove the f drach 
mily out of the houſe, but kept the innocent virgiyou u 
with him, and raviſhed her, and the beaſt having ſatÞrupt] 
ated himſelf, cauſed three or four ſoldiers to deal ad bee 
rudcly Vor. 
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udely by her alſo; which being over, he ſet her by 
im at the table, making game at her in naſty diſcour- 
ſes. The injured woman, meditating a revenge, as the 
aptain turned his head to ſpeak to a corporal, ſhe 
Stook up a knife and ſtabbed him to the heart, of which 
| \ucFwound he dropped down dead immediately, and 
 ageMhe ſoldiers bound her to a tree, and ſhot her to death, 
ameWor which they were all hanged. —Sympſ. Ch, Hiſt. 
latcchzib. x. cent. 16. p. 220. 
able Paulina, wife of Saturninus, was as famous for her 
's extraordinary beauty and unſpotted chaſtity of life, as 
auſcqhier noble deſcent. Decius Mundus, a Roman knight, 
Ad<Bras fo paſſionately in love with her, that he offered 
d t:Yher two hundred thouſand drachms to enjoy her but 
No:SÞne night, and ſhe lighting his gifts, and abhorring 
on tKhis propoſals, he determined to famiſh himſelf to death. 
allezifWde, his father's freed woman, coming to the know-' 
1 eniFedge of it, told him, that for fifty thouſand drachms, 
pecdſqhe would procure him the enjoyment of the beautiful 
aulina; which ſum being put into her hands, and ſhe 
eh adfxnowing Paulina was a great adorer of Iſis, ſhe gives 
ing twenty five thouſand drachms to ſome of the prieſts, 
e livfcquaints them with the paſſion of Decius, begs their 
at ti{dſſiſtance in gratifying him, and promiſed them to 
odzinWouble the quantity of gold when they had accompliſh- 
ly lagged it. The ſeniors of theſe covetous prieſts being fo 
g Maffprgely bribed, and in expectation of more gold, make 
uſbangz viſit to Paulina, and tell her the God Anubis was ſo 
a ma!Ymitten with her beauty, that he commanded her to 
ie lorq;ome to him at ſuch a time and place. She obtaining 
| diipger huſband's conſent went to the temple at night, 
o th has locked in by the confederate prieſts, and in the 
29. Fark was enjoyed by Decius Mundus thinking ſhe had 
 DutcYbliged a God, and extolled the favour the had recei- 
ainaulſed to her huſband and acquaintance. Three days at- 
armerſer Mundus meeting her, ſaid, * it was kindly done of 
aught4you Paulina, to ſave me two hundred thouſand 
the i drachms, and yet give me the pleaſure of enjoying 
t virziyou under the borrowed name of Anubis,” and then 
ing ſatÞruptly left her. Paulina now apprehending how ſhe 
deal Jad been abuſed and' cheated, tore her hair, rent her 
rudi Vor. I, D clothes, 
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clothes, told her huſband what a villany had been ac- 
ted, and, on her knees, begged that Mundus, and al! 
his confederates, might have an exemplary puniſhment, 


Saturninus, her huſband, relates the matter to Tiberius! 


the Emperor, who finding it to be true, ſentenced al! 


the prieſts that were concerned, and Ide to be crucified, 
the temple to be demoliſhed, and the ſtatue of Iſis to 
be thrown into the river Tiber : but Mundus he only! 
condemned to baniſhment, as excuſing his crime, in} 
part, for the great paſſion and love he had for the 


lady.—Joſeph. Antiq. Judaic. I. 18. c. 4. p. 467. 


The Tarentines having taken and ſacked Car binas, 
they got together all the boys, virgins, and handſomeſt} 
women into the temples, and in open day expoſed} 


them naked to all comers, to ſatisfy their more than 
brptiſh luſts in what manner they pleaſed, and in view 


of all that would be ſpectators of their beſtialities. But. 


God was ſo diſpleaſcd with theſe abominable crimes, 
that he ſtruck all the Tarentines dead with fire from 
hear x. that had been guilty of it, and their own rela- 
ti us and friends were ſo far from commiſerating their 
condition, that they expreſſed their thankfulneſs, by 
ſacrificing to Jupiter for ſuch a great example of his 
juſtice.—Athenæus Deip. 1. 12. c. 5. p. 522. 

Mr Robert Foulkes of Stanton Lacy, clerk, lived 
long in adultery with a young woman in his houſe, 
who being delivered of a child, he murdered it, for 
| A he was hanged at Tyburn, but died very peni- 
tently. 

Sir Robert Carre, ſometime favourite to King James], 
who created him Viſcount Recheſter, and Earl of So- 
merſet, living in open adultery with the young earl of Ef- 
ſex's lady ; to prevent the ſcandal, and enjoy their plea- 
ſures with the greater freedom, procured the lady to be 
ſolemnly, though unjuſtly, divorced from her huſband, 
and then at the expence of Sir Thomas Overbury's 
life, Somerſet married her. The wedding was honour- 
ed with the preſence of the King,; Queen, and Nobi- 
lity, with all imaginable pomp and gallantry. The 
city of London alſo made an entertainment for the 


bride and bridegroom, and happy were they who — 
cv 
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ſhew the greateſt reſpect to their perſons, and honour 
to their nuptials; but, before the concluſion of the 
year, Somerſet and his lady were apprehended, con- 
victed, and condemned to die, for procuring Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury to be poiſoned in the Tower. All men 
expected, according to King James's affeveration, not 
to ſpare any one that was concerned in that murder, 
that they would have been both executed ; but, on 
the contrary, they were pardoned and ſet at liberty, 


with the allowance of L. 4000 a-year out of the Earl's 


confiſcated eſtate. They retired to a private life in 
the country; and now that love that made them break 
through all oppoſition, either on her ſide declining to 
ſome new object, as was commonly reported, or his 
inclining to reluctancy, their amours grew ſo weak and 
fickly, that at length it quite died away, and they lived 
afterwards in the ſame houſe as ſtrangers to one ano- 
ther. The lady died before him an infamous death, 
of a diſeaſe in the offending parts, too nauſeous for any 
modeſt pen to mention: And of the Earl Iwill ſay no 
more, but that he would have paſſed for a good man, 
if he had not doated on fo ill a woman, whole lewd- 
neſs, and her kindred, brought him to ruin.—King- 
ſton's Hiſt. Eng. Vol. 2. p. 1614. 

A noble Thuringian being ſurpriſed in committing 
adultery, the huſband of the adultereſs cauſed him to 
be bound hand and foot, and thrown into a priſon, 
where he kept him without either meat or drink ; but, 
to add to his torment, cauſed hot meat to be ſet be- 
fore him twice a-day, to vex him with the ſmell of 
what he could not taſte. Under this torment he con- 
tinued eleven days, and then having gnawn the fleſh 
from his ſhoutders he died.—Clark's Ex. taken from 
Luther. 

Mary of Arragon, wife to the emperor Otho III. 
was attended by a young ſpark in women's clothes, 
who did her drudgery; but being diſcovered, he was 
burnt to death. Afterwards, in vain attempting to 
debauch le Conte de Mutina, ſhe accuſed him of en» 
deavouring to raviſh her, for which he was moſt inju- 
nouſly bcheaded; but at length the Emperor making 

D 2 turther 
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further diſcoveries of her unchaſtity, he cauſed her alfol 
to be. burnt to death, Hiſt, Germ. I. 4. p. 402. 


CHAT: VI. 
ability and Humility in ſome great Men. 


As the nobleſt actions in hiſtory have generally been 
performed by men of higheſt birth and quality, ſo the 


truly great men have been the moſt remarkable exam. 


ples of courteſy and humility, Thoſe are the ſureſt 
friends that are made fo by retterated civilities, which 


certainly procure the good will of the public in return) 


whereas vulgar paſſions, and a tyrannical behaviour, 
are fit for nothing but to make men be deſpiſed ci 
others, and uncaſy to themſelves, 

When Alexander the Great was in Aſia, a ſudden 
and extraordinary tempeſt of cold, ſo ſurpriſed many 
about him, that they frooned away by the violence of 
it. Among the reſt he found a 4 ſoldier al 
moſt ſtarved to death, whom he commanded to be 
carried into his tent, and ſet by the fire in his ow 
royal chair, which, with the addition of a cordial, im 
mediately reſtored the dying ſoldier to life again; ohe 
then leeing in what poſture he fat, ſtarted up in 
iright, and with all the rhetoric he had, apologized 
to the King for his preſumption; but Alexander, wit! 
an obliging afpeR, put him out of fear, taying, thou 

can'ſt not be ien. rant, wy ſoldier, that you Macedo 
Vans enjoy a greate! Fre !om under your King, than the 
ſervite Perſians do under theirs. To any one of thoiz 
inbjects it had been preſent death to have fat in the 
King's chair, but to thee it has been a new life ; fo 1! 
was intended, and has ſucceeded, mayeſt thou long 
emoy it.— Air Harault difc. of Policy, I. 2. c. 5. p. 243. 


Gualter Mapes, an antiquated Engliſh hiſtorian, re: 
ports, that King Edward I. and Leoline Prince o 
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being deſired to come over, inſiſted upon ſome puncti- 
lio of hunour, and refuſing to come, the King would 
needs condeſcend to go over to bim, — took boat 
accordiugly; which Prince Leoline perceiving, ruſhed 
up to the ſhoulders in water, and would have carried 
the King athore in his arms, ſaying, * Your Majeſty's 

* great humility and wiſdom has utterly ſubducd my 
©1mpertinence and vanity,” and thereupon were both 
made friends; and Leoline paid King Edward the ho- 
mage due to the Crown of England. — Burt. Melanc, 
P- 2. 5 3. P- 307. 

Rudolphus Auſtria acus, Earl of Hapſburg, being a 
hunting on a rainy day, he ſaw a prieſt wet and dirty, 
carrying the ſacrament on foot to a ſick and languiſhing 
perſon, the Earl was chagrined at this undecent fight, 
and, diſmounting from his horie in emotion of ſpirit, 
ſaid, * What ? Shall I ride on horfeback at my caſe, 
C while: he that has the honour to carry my Saviour 
trudges through dirt and mire, wet and weary on 
foot; it mult not, ſhall not bez? and thereupon en- 


joined the prieſt to mount his horſe; ; and the prieſt, in 


obedience to the Earl's command, obeyed.” The Earl, 
to ſignity his reverence to the hoſt, followed it bare 
headed, and on foot through the rain, to the fick man's 
re accompanied 
the pric i back to his. The pri, amaze at the un- 
n hum! ity of io great a perſon, gave kim his blei- 
ſing when he took his leave, and as in an extraordi- - 
8 manner inſpired by the celeſtial powers, foretold, 
© That the Imperial Crown ſhould be enjoyed by him 
and his poſterity, who now, in ſpight of Turk and 
© French, have poſtefled it for many years, according 
to that prediction. — Lip ſ. Mont. 1. e. 2; p. 17. 
Ulpius Trzejan'is, the Emperor, took all occaſions 
to manifeſt an extraordinary afſability and humility in 
his words and actions, fo that he never difpleated any 
man with retuung his requeſt 3 for he did it with ſuch 
a courteous dem andur as gave the petitioner hopes to 
ſuccerd in tometiing clie: And, when any of his ſol- 
diers were wenn ted in fight, would aſſiſt in their cure; 
and, when ſwat hes or bandages were wanting to bind 
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up their wounds, would tear out his own linen to ſup- 
ply that defect. Some thought theſe practices were 
too great a condeſcenſion, and below the dignity of 
his ſtate, and therefore took the liberty to centure 
them; but he put an end to thoſe murmurs, by ſay- 
ing, He would be ſuch an Emperor to his ſubjects as 
© might oblige them to obey out of love, and not out 
© of fear; and, while he was Emperor, would act to- 
© wards others as he defired an Emperor ſhould have 
done to him if it had been his lot to have been a pri- 
vate perſon.*—Pezel. Millijic. tom. 2. p. 191. 

Maud, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, King of 
Scots, and wife to King Henry I. of England, was to 
aftably pious and humble, that ſhe condeicended to re- 
lieve the poor with her own hands, dreſs their ſores, 
and waſh their feet; and, being reprimanded for it by 
a courtier, as not agreeable to her royal dignity, the 
made him this anſwer, * That ſhe followed the exam- 
ple of our bleſſed Saviour, and the preſcripts of the 
« Goſpel, and that the brighteſt jewel in the crown of 
* Majeſty was atiability and courtefy.,'—Weav, Fun, 
Mon. p. 454- 

When Robert Duke of Normandy, being in the 
holy war, refuſed the ſoveretgnty of Jeruſalem, having 
a greater mind to the crown of England, the Princes 
proceeded to make another choice, and, knowing tir 
remarkable piety and humanity of Godfry of Bouillon, 
they elected him by an unanimous content to be their 
King. He accepted the title, but refuſed the ſolemnity 
of his coronation, ſaying, God forbid that I ſhouid 
© wear a crown of gold, where the Saviour of all tiie 
world had been crowned with thorns.*—Full, hol. 
War. 1.2, e. 2. p. 44. 

Dr Hall, ſome time Biſhop of Norwich, was as 
humble, as learned, as courteous, as devout, and had 
all the qualiſications of a goed biſhop in great perfec- 
tion. He was accuſtoracd to fay, That he would 
« ſuffer a thouſand wrongs rather than be guilty of do- 
ing one: He would rather ſuffer a hundred, than re- 
© turn one, and endure many, rather than complain of 
one, or endeavour to right himſelf by — 
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up- for he had always obſerved, that to contend with 
ere one's ſuperiors is fooliſh, with one's equals is dubi- 
y of Þ* ous, and with one's inferiors mean-ſpirited and ſor- 
ture did. Suits in law are unqueſtionably lawful, but he 
ſay- had need be more than man that can manage them, 
ts as with juſticę and innocency.“ 

out] Dr Uiher, though a man of great learning, yet was 
t to- Jof remarkabie humility, in condeſcending to the mean- 
have Beſt capacities, and having a great reſpect for other 


pri- men's parts, but mean thoughts of his own. When 
he Provoſt's place in the Dublin College, in Ireland, 
g of fas offered him, being then thirty years of age, he re- 


as to Wuſed it, as unqualified for ſo great a charge. When 
o re- from Biſhop of Meath he was tranſlated to the Arch. 
ores, ſiepilcopal ice of Armagh, he was no way exalted in 
it by ſis mind, but was conſtantly familiar and friendly to 
, ſhe ll men, but eſpecially to poor men of good learning 
xam- nd a holy life, whom he would feek out in all the 
t the Wioceſes of that kingdom, and prefer them.—See his 
vn of Life. 
Fun.] Dr Jeremy Taylor, Biſhop of Down and Conor in 
he ſame kingdom, had ſcarce an equal, no ſuperior in 
1 the he world, in reſpect of his learning, piety, and cha- 
aving ty, and exemplary humanity, Poor ſcholars, and 
rinces firtuous men of all degrees, were his familiar aſſoci- 
ig the fes; with them, in his ſtudy, and in doing good to 
lion, men to his power, he ſpent his whole time, till 
their eath removed him to heaven. —Sce his Fun. Serm. 
mnity Dr Gunning, that incomparably learned Bithop, firſt 
houid if Chicheſter and then of Ely, among his other good 
1] tie forks, employed his whole life in teaching and in- 
|, hol. fructing others. He would always be aſking que 
ons, not with deſign to puzzle or ſhame the igno- 
vas as nt, but to inform their judgments, and that with all 
d had pe mildneſs and familiar condeſcenſion imaginable, 
erfec-· th in the Univerſity and when he was in the country. 
would Pope Julius u gave a Cardinal's hat to a ſervant 
of do- fat kept his monkey ; and, being aſked the reaſon of 
an re-þ ſtrange a favour, anſwered, * That he iaw as much 
ain of in his ſervant to make him a Cardinal, as the Con- 
dings; 6 clave 
6 for | 


- 
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«clave ſaw in him to elect him Pope. —Hiſt. Reform 
LS. P- 121. ü 


. CHAP. VII. 
Of Age, Great, Memorable, and Renewed. 


Tas 
. 
* 
* 
3 
& 
Ss 
"y 
4 
4 : 


THERE are ſo many ways and various methods tore 
ſend us out of this tranſitory world, that it is a greatWimb: 
er wonder we ſhould live one fingle day, than th:a3With 
life, which is ſubje& to ſo many caſualities, ſhould b&Watel; 
prolonged to ſo great a length as we find it has been th 
by the following memorials. rem 


* 


Upon the wall of the cathedral church of Pete geek 


borough, in Northamptonſhire, it is recorded, that : 
ſexton there, buried two Queens in that church, view! 
Catherine Queen-Dowager to King Henry VIII. ar orn. 
Mary Queen of Scotland, and yet there were abo He 


fifty years elapſed betwixt the date of their fever } 

interments, the former dying January 8, 1536, a Six 

the other unhappily deprived of life February 8, 158: 8 

It is further ſaid of this long lived ſextqn, that . A.. 

buried two generations, or the inhabitants of t! : 

City twice over. Thoſe that are curious in aſſigni 4; 

reaſons for longevity, attribute this man's long life 7 

his frequent ſmeiling the rich mould made of conſuſ Jan 

ed human bodies, which they ſay is a great preſcr ear a 

of liie.—Fuller's Worthies, p. 293. Northamptonſhit red 

William Pawlet, Marquis of Wincheſter, and went 

leſs than twenty years together Lord Treaſurer Meaths 

England, was born in the year 1461, being the yea 

j year of Henry VI, and died in the tenth year of QueyWiarriz 
ö Elizabeth, being the year 1568 ; the whole of his . Sir 
4 was an hundred and fix years, three quarters, and fiuaint 
„ days, during the ſeveral reigns of nine Kings 21Muine, 

Queens of England. He had the ſatisfaction of ſecured 1 

his chiidren's children multiplied to the number Whoſe 

one hundred ana three, —Bakcr's Chron. p. 502; Fuard | 

Worth, Hamph. P · 8. art of 


T: 


- 
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form 


The Lord Verulam reports, that there was a Morris 
ance in Hertfordſhire performed by eight men, whoſe 
Wears ſummed up together, the total amounted to 
ight hundred. What ſome of them wanted of the 
age of one hundred. the reſt ſupplied by being above. 
Verulam's Hift. Lite and Death, p. 135. 

Mr Carew, in his Survey of Cornwal *, relates 
hat men in that country commonly arrive at fours 


ds ore years of age, in the perfect exerciſes of their 
greatWimbs and ſenſes. A man, named Polezew, attained, 
n thaWith he, to an hundred and thirty years, and died but 
uld gately; a kinſman of his to an hundred and fix; and, 


n the ſame precincts where he dwelt himſelf, he re- 
embered four men died in the ſpace of fourteen 


PeterWreeks, the number of whoſe years being put together 
that Wuade up three hundred and forty. The ſame Mr Ca- 
h, view made the following epitaph upon one Brawne a 
J. at orniſh beggar, but an Iriſhman born: 

abo Here Bracune the quondam beggar lies, 

lever I ho counted by his tale 

6, al Six/ſcore cold winters and above, 

„1585 Such virtue has good ale. 
hat Ale cuas his meat, his drink, his cloth ; 
pf th Ale did his death deprive 
men Ard could he fill have drunk his ale, 

lite He had been /till alive. 

onſuch James Sands of Horbcrn, in the county of Stafford, 
reſcr:Wear a market town called Birmingham, lived an hun- 
onſli ir Wred and forty years, and his wife an hundred and 
and :1Wwenty, in a pert: 4 fate of health till the day of their 
urer Meaths. He determined five leaſes, of one and twen- 
the years each. * were all made after the date of his 


| Quechharriage.— Full. Worth. Staffordſhire, p. 47. 
bis 1 Sir Walle: Rawlcigh avers, that he was well ac- 
and fuainted with the old Counteſs of Deſmond of Inche- 
"Wuine, in the province of Munſter, in Ireland, who 
F ſceured Anno Domini 1589, and many years afterward, 
mber Whoſe nuptials were ſolemnized in the reign of Ed- 
223 Fuard IV. and kept her jointure, which was a good 
E art of the eſtate, from all the Earls of Deſmond above 
- a 

* Hackzvcl. Apol. I. 3. c. 1. Pp. 166. 
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Lins 
a hundred years, the truth whereof all the nobility anegke. 
gentry of Munſter can teſtify. The Lord Bacon adds! p Uing, 
that ſhe was at leaſt a hundred and forty years of age hree 
and that, ter per vices dentie, that, after caſting he here 
teeth, new ones came three ſeveral times. —Kawleigh:;Moul: 
Hiſt. World, 1. x. c. 5. p. 166. Feld. 
Thomas Parre, eldeſt fon of John Parre, was bone v 
at Alderbury, in the pariſh of Winnington, in the era! 
county of Salop, in the laſt year of King Edward IV. ears 
anno 1483. He married his firſt wife, Jane, at eighty that 
2 of age; and, in above thirty years ſhe brought hin Flow 
ut two children, the eldeſt of which lived not abott Fore, 
three years. He married his ſecond wife, Catherine enr 
Milton, when he was an hundred and twenty years d Poor 
age, by whom he had one child, and lived till he Wau 
ſomething above a hundred "and fifty vears cold 
Thomas Earl of Arundel cauſed him to be brought rol 
to Weſtminſter about two months before his death 
where he ſpent moſt of his time in ſleep, and is thus, i 
deſeribed by an ocular teſtimony: ; 
From head to heel his body had all over 

A quick ſet, thick ſet, nat'ral hairy cover. menti 
Being taken out of his own native air, and his dic Ot | age 
changed, which, though it might be better in its kind dIdeſt 
proved worſt to him, and the continual moleſtation c&rorld 


much company who came to ſatisfy their curiofiticl 205. 
was thought to haſten his death, which came to paigh Hip 
at Weſtminſter November 15, 1634, in the ninth yen hu 
of King Charles J. and was buried in the Abbey. a his 
Henry Jenkins of the pariſh of Bolton, in Yorkſhir:Wne h 
lived till he was an hundred, fixty, and nine years Moaſte 
age. He was ſworn a w itneſs in a cauſe to an hun elf at 
dred and twenty years. which the judge reprovi Joh 
him for, he ſaid he was then butler to the Lord Corﬀiven 

yers; and it was reported that his name was found iived 
ſome old regiſter of the Lord Convers's menial ſervant:Wzade 
This relation was ſent to the publiſher of the PhiloſoWumſel 

im. 


_ Tranſactions of the Royal Socicty, by Tancre : 
obinſon, Fellow of the College of Phyficians, and M meti 
the Royal Society, who adds farther, that Henry © or Co 
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ins coming into his ſiſter's kitchen to beg an alms, he 
„ane eked him how old he was, who, after a little pau- 
adde hing, ſaid, he was about an hundred and ſixty two or 
face Mhree. The Doctor aſked him what Kings he remem- 
z be, pered? He ſaid Henry VIII. What public thing he 


eigk' Fould longeſt remember? He ſaid the light at Flowden 

eld, Whether the King was there? He ſaid no, 
bort he was in France, and the Earl of Surry was ge- 
a theMeral. How old he was then? He ſaid, about twelve 
d IV. Fears old. The Doctor looked into an old chronicle 
igbty That was in the houſe, and found that the battle of 


t him Plowden field was an hundred and fifty-two years be- 
abort fore, that the Earl he named was general, and that 
jerirt Menry VIII. was then at Tournay. Jenkins was a 
ars d Poor man, and could neither write nor read. There 
> un ere alſo four or five in the ſame pariſh reputed to be 
n hundred years old a piece, or within two or three 
pf it, who all ſaid he was an elderly man ever ſince 
hey knew him ; for he was born in another pariſh, 
ind before any regiſters were in churches, as it is ſaid, 
This Henry Jenkins died December 8, 1670, at Eller- 
ton upon Swale, and, by computation of the things 
entioned, was one hundred, fixty, and nine years 
pt age; outlived old Parr ſixtcen years, and was the 
pldeſt man born upon the ruins of this poſtdiluvian 
zorld, Tranſ. Royal Soc. anno 1696, No. 231. p. 
869. 

Hippocrates Cous, that celebrated phyſician, lived 
an hundred and four years, and Galen no leſs f nous 
u his generation for his knowledge in phyfic, lived 
ne hundred and forty years; but Paracelſus, who 
oaſted he could make other men immortal, died him- 
elf at forty. 

Johannes de Temporibus, who had that appellation 
iven him for the ſeveral ages of the world that he 
ived in, was armour-bearer to Charlemaine, who 
ade him a knight, He had fo great a command over 
imſelf, that all kind of exceſſes were ſtrangers to 
aim. He was born in Germany, where he lived, and 
ometimes in France, till the ninth year of the Empe- 
or Conradius, and dicd at the age oi three hundred, 
threeſcore, 
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threeſcore, and one year, anno 1128; but Fulgoſuf 
makes it a later date by eighteen years, though all 
agree he was one of the miracles of nature, and a great 
example of temperance and contentedneſs.— Vincent. 
le Blanc's Trav. tom. 1. p. 80; Fulgoſ. I. 8. c. 14. p. 
1098. 
The learned Sir Walter Rawleigh, in his deſcriptionl f 
of Guiana, a large county in South America, affirms) 


that King Aromaia, though he was a hundred and ten 
youue old, came oiten on foot in the morning from) 


is Own bi wſe to make him a viſit, which was four.“ . 
teen miles from the place where Sir Walter was, and} L 
always returned on foot the fame day.—Hackwel. 
Apol. 1. 3. p. 166. 

Patrick Makel Wian, born in Whithorn in Gallo. 
way, in Scotland, in the year 1546, was educated inf 
the Univerlity of Edinburgh, there commencing Maſter} $ 
of Arts, he travelled into England, where he ſome-| 
times taught ſchool; and, in the firſt year of King 
James I. was inducted into the church of Leſbury, 
near Alnwick, in Northumberland, where he lived 
till the year 160g, and, about that time, found af 
great decay of his fight, with the aſſault of other in. 
diſpoſitions and infirmities attending old age ; but, in 
in the year 1656, he found his ſtrength increaſe again. 


Three years before he had three new teeth, but was 


very ſick when he bred them: His fight fo much decay- 
ed many years ago, that he could not read the large 
print without ſpectacles; was about the hundred and 
tenth year of his age ſo clear, that there was no prin! 
or writing ſo ſmall he could not read without them. 
Hair then adorned his former bald ſkull, with other 
ſymptoms that declared his age was renewing, and 
the better uſe of all his ſenſes and faculties recovered 
to a miracle,—Fuller's Worth. p. 308. 
* 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of Anger, and the various EffeAs of it. 


AXGER being always ſtiled a ſhort madneſs, no leſs 
dangerous than deforming to the perſons where it 
reigns: Men ſhould allow themſelves leiſure to conſi- 
der the conſequences of it, before they ſuffer themſelves 
to be precipitated into paſſion, One ſaying to Dioge- 
nes, after a rude fellow had ſpit in his face, ſure this 
baſe affront will make you angry; * No,” ſaid the phi- 
loſopher, but I am thinking whether I ought to be 
«ſo or not.“ If exceſs of anger be a man's blind fide, 


he ſhould ſtudy to conceal it, leſt he give his enemy 


an advantage to wound him in a ſenſible part. When 
men are moved to it, they ought to ſound a retreat to 
their exaſperated ſpirits, leſt, being too much heated, 
iolence ſhould uſurp the ſeat of prudence, and a mi- 
nute's fury draw after it a ſubje of long repentance, 
Charles VI. King of France, was ſo prejudiced in his 
ind againſt the Duke of Britain, and intent upon a 
dire revenge, that he would not give audience to the 
Duke's ambaſſadors that came to prove his innocency 
by undeniable teſtimonies; for the King's reaſon was 
o clouded by his paſſions, and his fury was ſo predo- 

inant, that in the calends of June 1392, contrary to 


arch ; and, about noon, when the ſun was extremely 
ot and parching, he mounted his horſe in a rage, and 
ommanded all that loved him to follow. He had 
carce rid a mile from the city, but, in a deſperate 
renzy, he drew his ſword, killed ſome, and wounded 
ore, till fainting with the trouble he gave himſelf, he 
ell from his horſe, and was carried as dead into the 
ity of the Caenomans. Time recovered him by flow 
jegrees, but not without ſuch frequent ſtarts into a 
erfect frenzy, that the government of the kingdom 
as committed to the care and fidelity of his uncles, 
Zuing, vol. 1. Þ. 16. * 

Into what extremity of folly and wickedneſs have 
dme men been hurried by their unbridled paſſions, 
Vor. I. E may 
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may be read in the example of Pope Julius III. He 
had commanded a peacock to be kept cold for his ſup. 
per, which the ſervants having eaten, he fell into ſuch | 
a violent paſſion, that his cholar vented itſelf at his 


« Almighty :* And, when his ſcrvants in waiting pray. 
ed him not to diſcover ſo much weakneſs for ſo incon. 3 
ſiderable a trifle, that he might have as often as be 
pleaſed, he run in a groſſer piece of blaſphemy, ſaying, Þ 
© Why ſhall not I, who am a potent Lord in Rome, be 
© angry for a peacock, when God himſelf ſo reſented the 
© eating of one poor apple in Paradiſe, that he infſicted 
© a puniſhment upon all mankind for Adam's doing at. 
—Wieri Opera, p. 8c. Ibid ; Beard's Theat. I. 1. 
cap. 23. p. 144. x 
Clitus the Macedonian, and Alexander the Greats“ 
foſter brother, who was always dear in his eſteem, be- 
ing educated and brought up together, and who half 
ſaved Alexander's life at the fight near the river Gra- 
nicus, with the imminent danger of his own, for whic! 
he was made prefect of a province, and to whoſe bo- 


not flatter and diſſemble, but wi:h the liberty of a Ma. 
cedonian, and a true friend, ſharply reproved the ctic-Þ 
minacy and luxury of the Perſians, Alexander, in 1 
violent paſſion, and a drunken fit, killed him with h; 
own hands, but afterwards was ſo grieved for the lo! 
of his friend, that he neither eat nor drank for thre: 
days together, purpoſing, by famiſhing himſelf, to fu. 
low him and commute for the murder which an ungo- 
vernable fury had made him guilty of ; but, being di- 
ſuaded from adding one fin to another, he changed E 
mind, and buried Clitus with great ſolemnity. 

King Charles I. had a great mind to make a park for 
red as well as fallow deer, between Hampton Cou!: 
and Richmond, where he had large waſtes of his ow? 
the generality of the country having a right of com- 
mon, were very much diſcontented at the project; 
which Dr Laud, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, h: 
ving notice of, oppoſed i-, and fo did the Lord Co: 

tingtcr 
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mouth in this blaſphemous expreſſion : © I will have ; 
© the peacock, Al deſpetto d Iddio, in deſpight of God 


ſom he committed all his ſecrets ; yet, becauſe he could, 
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He fington, till he ſaw the King was angry with kim, and 
up- then he acquieſced. The thing making a great noiſe, 
the Archbiſhop went and ſpoke to the King about it, 
his = who gave him ſuch an anſwer, that he thought his Ma- 
"ave oh i:ty rather not ſufficiently informed of the inconveni- 
200 FF ency of the thing, than poſitively reſolved to perſiſt in 
ray. Hit. His Grace one day taking the Lord Cottington a- 
CON: BY fide, told him, with his uſual heat, He would do 
lhe e well to adviſe the King againſt a reſolution in which 
2 BF © bis honour and juſtice was like to ſuffer.” Cottington 
's beY replied very gravely, © He thought the King was very 
| the much in the right, and approved his reſolution, for 
ct: e the place was convenient for his winter exerciſe, and 
. „ nobody ought to diſſuade him from it.“ The Arch- 
biſhop upon this flew into a great paſſion, and told 
rim, © Such men as he would ruin the King in the at- 
eat Jy « fections of his people.“ Cottington, glad to fee him 
„be- ſo ſoon hot, reſolved to inflame him more, and replied, 
hal That he did not know but that they who hindered 


Gra the King from purſuing his reſolutions might be guil- 
* ty of high treaſon, face it muſt proceed from a diſaf- 
e DU 


fection to his perſon.“ The other aſked him in great 


Ou! Banger, * Who taught him that doqtrine? He ſaid, 
Mz. with the ſame calmneſs. * They who do not wiſh the 
: cflcWÞ King's health, did not love him; and, fince his health 

in iwas preſerved by his recreations, they who went a- 
th u bout to hinder him were, for ought he knew, guilty 
e 1018S of the higheſt crimes.” Upon this the Archbiſhop 
* eft him; and, at his next opportunity, told the King, 
O de 


nat he did not approve Cottington's doctrine, and 
raycd the King, * That his counſel might not prevail 
with him.“ 

The King ſaid no more, Put, my Lord, you are 
ceceived ; Cottington is too hard for you; he has 
not only diſſuaded me from this buſineſs, but obſtruc- 
ted the work, by not doing his duty according to my 
: commands: You fee how unreaſonably jou are tranſe- 
con ported by your paſſions, and five men advantage to 
rojel MI abuſe your underſtanding, and the integrity of your 
yy be councils. - Abſtr. of Clarend. Hiſt. Civ. Wars, p. 46. 
d Co. E 2 5 Herod 
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Herod the Tetrarch of Judea had ſo little command] 
over his paſſion, that upon every inconfiderable cro':, o/ 
his anger tranſported him into abſolute madneſs. In © 
ſuch a deſperate fit he killed Joſippus. Sometimes he WF C 
would-leap out of his bed ſtark mad, when no cauſe the 
could be aſſigned for it, and play ſuch bedlam pranks, WW goo 
that the whole court could not rule him: Sometime; wit! 
he would be ſorry, and repent of the folly and injuries mor 
he had done when anger clouded his underſtandinę, Wdect 
and ſoon after commit the ſame outrages, that none MW nels 
about him were fure of their lives a moment; and noWargu 
wonder, for unreſtrained anger quickly breaks out intoWfurn 
madneſs. Furor fit lacſa ſuepius patientia, the meekeſt Wor 1 
{pirit, if it be often provoked, will be incenſed into 2% in 6 
irenzy ; for there is no difference betwixt a madman L. 
and an angry man while the fit continues, becauſWprini 
both are void of reaſon, inexorable, and blind for thatWbuſb 
ſeaſon, and often kills the nurſe that foſters it: ButW246: 
this is not all; for it too often ruins and ſubverts whole -i 
families, towns, cities, and kingdoms, It is a vice ty': 
that few men are able to conceal, for if it does not be for 
tray itſelf by external ſigns, ſuch as a ſudden paleneſſ II 
of the countenance, and trembling of the joints; it id ir 
more impetuous within, ſecretly gnaws the very heart {Wubje 
and produceth dangerous effects, in branding then ohe 
with the name of proud, cowardly, and feeble ſou Hage 


For ſo much the greater do injuries appear, by holy, 
much the better cpinion pride makes men have Mid, 
themſelves; yea, and by how much greater value i mer 
put upon the things which the injuries take au ay; ant coat 
theſe things are 106 much the more valued, by hon 2- « 

1ch the more weak and abiet the ſoul is, becau Ab 


they depend upon others; but the generous put litt 


value upon any thing that is not dependent upon them mpe 
ſelves E. ip. de excid. url is Ilicroſ. l. 1. C 37. allice 
| irt al 
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and? 
ro 1 = 0f Apparel, and Frugality and Prodigality in the uſe of it. 
af 
s he Gavyy clothes are the moſt inſignificant things in 
-auſe the world, to recommend the wearers to people of 
inks, good ſenſe z who can ſee a coward though covered 
ime; W with an embroidered coat, and an empty ſcull under a 
urics WW monſtrous large and full peruke. A plain clean and 
ding, decent habit, proportioned to one's quMity and buſi- 
noneW neſs, is all a wiſe man aims at in his dreſs, and is an 
d noWargument that he has beſtowed more coſt and time in 
tinto furnithing his infide, than his outfide : Whilſt others 
ekett for want of capacities, like Popiſh relics, are wrapt up 
nto aan hlver, 
Iman Louis XI. King of France, was a liberal kanded 
cauſe prince on every good occaſion, and yet, ſo great a 


r tha huſband, that in his chamber of accompts for the year 
: But 146, among other arguments of his frugality there 
Whole was found, item for fuſtian to new fleeve his Majeſ- 
vice ty's old doublet, two ſhillings ; and three halfpence 
ot be. for liquor to greaſe his boots.'—CI. Mir. c. 57. p. 232. 
leneſ The Emperor Rudolphus could ſcarce be diſtinguiſh- 
it ed in his apparel from the meaneſt ſort of his landed 
heart ubjects; inſomuch, that when Ottocarus, King of 


Bohemia, with a ſpicndid retinue came to do him ho- 
age upon his knees, and his courtiers, of the beſt qua- 
ity, adviſed him to appear in his rich imperial robes, he 
ud, * No, the King of Bohemia has often made himfelf 
merry with my plain grey coat, and now my grey 
coat ſhall laugh at him in all his finery,'—Lips. Monit... 


them 
ſouls 
y hov 
Ave (| 
us ‚ 
; an 


y bog. 2 C. 15. P- 104. 

ccau'M Abbas, Sophy of Perſia, though he was in greater 
t litt Peneration at home, and dread abroad, than any of the 

thc Emperors his predeceſſors, was found in a plain red 


theo coat, quilted. with cotton, a white turban, and 
irt about his middle, with a leathern thong inſtead of / 
laſh or girdle. Intimating, that his glory and ma- 
ſty conſiſted in his great abilities for war, in the pru- 
ent adminiſtration of his government, and not in vain : 
ROW. or inſignificant pomp and grandeur, 

E 3. Marcus 


7. 
CHA 
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Marcus Cato, ſenior, ſometime praetor and conſul of ſolv 
Rome, is ſaid never to have wore a coat that ſtood nor 
him in more than a hundred pence, and when he had or r 
a mind to treat himſelf at a ſumptuous rate, he would ing, 
fetch a ſupper from market, at the price of thirty half. -T 
pence. He ſaid, * all ſuperfluous things are ſold too Jam 
dear, let the price be what it will; and for his part cou 
© he valued nothing worth a farthing that he wanted ter 
not. —Plut. in Caton. Major. p. 338. ver 

Plato beit deſirous to wean Timotheus the fon of men 
Conon from expenſive and unneceſſary treatings, to care 
which he was overmuch addicted, invited him to a FJ Con 
truly philoſophical ſupper, where was no want, nor ent 
any exceedings, but all adapted to health and frugali - ing, 
ty. The next day Timotheus finding the difference © oc 
between eating and drinking only to ſuffice nature, and - qu 
ſuch meals as promoted debauchery and furfciting, IF Earl 
told his friends: That they who cat with Plato over FF © we 
night, found great ſatisfaction in the morning, by be- ? # © wc 
© ing no way indiſpoſed in their health, or rendered in 
* unfit for ſtudy or other affairs.'—Plut. Mor. in Sym- hear 
poſiac. I. 6. p. 229. 2 wha 

Nugas, a King of Scythia, having received fevcralÞF m! 
fplendid royal ornamental robes, as a prefent from Pa- me 
leologus Emperor of Greece, he demanded of tho * the 
that brought them, * nunquam calamitates, morbos, bein 
* mortemque depellere poſſent, if they had virtue tof faid, 
prevent or baniſh calamities, diſeaſes, and death; * giv 
for if they had not power enough to perform uch $ {at 
needful things, they would not be much eſteemed by the 
him, who valued nothing that ſerved only to increal:F pliec 
pride and vanity. —-Plut, Mor. in Sympoſiac, &c. & * ho! 

Zaleucus, the famous lawgiver of Locris, publiſhed] * ex 
a law never to be repealed, that none of the female * an 
ſex ſhould be attended in the ſtreets with more thang *1 d 
one ſervant, but when ſhe was drunk, and wanted —F 
fupporters to keep her from falling; nor walk abroad B. 
in the city by night, but when ſhe was going (if tion, 
wife) to cuckold her huſband, or (if fingle) to commit muc 
fornication ; nor wear cloth of gold or filver, or hang amp 
pearls or diamonds at their cars, but when they re Ron 


ſolved 


E Y 
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ſolved to ſet up for coquets and common proſtitutes; 
nor that men fhould wear embroidered clothes, tiſſue 
or rings on their fingers, but when they went a thiev- 
ing, cheating or whoring.—Ibid. 
. X - The old Earl of Derby, who lived in the reigns of 
James and Charles I. wore ſuch plain apparel, that he 
could not be diſtinguifhed by his garb, from the bet- 
nted ter fort of yeomen; and would ſay, that gaudy clothes 
were only fit for fools and wanton women; for wiſe 
n of men and modeſt women deſpiſed them, and took more 
„ to care to adorn and furnith the inſide, than the outfide : 
to a Coming to court in a plain riding coat, he was denied 
ner entrance into the privy chamber by a finical Scot, ſay- 
gail- FJ ing, * Gaffer this is no place for you, the King has no 
ence © occzfion for a plowman, none come here but men of 
„and quality, and gentlemen in rich habits ;* to which the 
ting, Earl anſwered, * he had ſuch clothes on as he uſed to 
"7 «* wear always, and if the Scots would do fo too, they 
b © wouid make but a mean figure in the Engliſh court, 
ein their Scotch plaids, and blue bonnets.“ The King 
hearing a diſpute at the chamber door, went to know 
2 what occaſioned it, to whom the Earl ſaid, Nothing, 
ue my Liege, but your countrymen having left their 
manners and their rags behind them in Scotland, nei- 
| © ther know themſelves, nor their betters.” The King 
being angry at the affront offered to ſo great a man, 
; ſaid, my good Lord Derby, I am ſorry — 6 abuſe 
given you by my ſervant, and to make your ꝓord ſhip 
a * ſatisfaction, Iwill command him to be hanged wp by 
d by © the craig, if your Lordihip deſires it.“ The Earl re- 
-realeÞ plied, that is too light a puniſhment to repair my 
7 & * honour, and I expect his puniſhment ſhould be more 
I:ſhedſn © exemplary ;? name it, my Lord,” ſaid the King, 
male and it ſhall be done;* why then,“ ſaid the Earl, 
than * 1 defire your Majeſty would ſend him home again.“ 
anted —Full. Engl. Worth. p. 206. 
broad But there were others of a quite contrary diſpoſi- 
(if tion, whoſe exceſſive luxury and pride deſerves as 
mmitß much contempt, as the frugality of the foregoing ex- 
hang amples merited commendations. Lollia Paulina, a. 
ey reſt Roman lady, whoſe father had ravaged all the pro- 
ſolxed vinces 


P. 
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vinces of Rome, to make his daughter rich, and ex- 
ceſſive proud; ſhe being invited to a feaſt, wore about 
her in gold chains, pearls, carcanets, and diamonds, 
to the value of a million of gold.—Plin. I. 9. c. 35. 
P. 226. 2 

Charles Duke of Burgundy, had one garment which 
coſt him two hundred thouſand ducats. And Sir 7 
John Arundel, in the third year of King Richard II, FF T 
croſſing the ſea between England and Brittany waz rant 
drowned, and with him fifty-two new ſuits of clothes, have 
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made of cloth of gold and tiſſue. Lonic Thea. p. 649; F&egcni 
Bak. Chron. p. 198. - is 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a favourite of Queen Eliza. ties 
beth, beſides his rich clothes, wore on a collar day pern 
at court, as many pearls and precious. ſtones on his fame 
ſhoes, as were valued at fix thouland fix hundred lebre 


Crowns. gart t 


The Emperor Heliogabalus ſurpaſſed all other ex- rable 
travagants in this kind of luxury. His upper gar- fy and 
ments were conſtantly. made of the fineſt gold or pur- and 


y 

le, and ſometimes almoſt loaded with diamonds, 

11s ſhoes were covered with jewels and precious time 
ſtones; and he never-wore one ſait of apparel a ſecond | 


time. He uſually fat encompaſſed with the choiceſt Fin th 
flowers and odoriferous plants, and what other per- TI 
fumes art could add to nature. He voided his excre- form 
ments in veſſels made of god, aud his urine in mirr- Wjeſty 
hine pots, or fueh as were made of onyx. The ponds His me 
where he bathed, were prepared with the richeſt Ning. 
ointments, and coloured with ſaffron. His moveables ] leſtia 
were gold or ftlver His bedſteads, tables, and cheſts can i; 
were maſſy filver, ſo were his caldrons and utenfils of men, 
the kitchen; and thoſe goods that were in his own Wit, in 
view, were engraved with the moſt laſcivious repre- him: 
ſentations that the moſt debauched fancy could in- Ep, 71 
vent, But I ſhall break off from this head, leſt I In 
ſhould ſeem to ſatirize upon the age we live in, who Pak 
in apparel and equipage vie with all former examples. Kcleve 
»Paraci IIiſt. prof, Medul. tom* 3. p. 398. key t 
CHAP; Þ;o!d. 
torty- 


key, 
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CHAT. X. 


Of Art, and what Stupendons things bade been pro- 
| duced by it. 


II. Tae greateſt enemies to art are the herd of igno- 
waz rant perſons, who, for want of learning and modeſty, 
hes, haxe cenfured and condemned the productions of in- 
649; genious men, as accompliſhed by a combination with 
infernal ſpirits. All things that their ſhallow capaci- 
ties could not comprehend, or their ſupine negligence 
day] permit them to eflay, they reprobated under the in- 
| his FFfamous character of necromancy. Hence the moſt ce- 
lred lebrated mathematicians and mechanicians, who made 
art tread fo near upon the heels of nature, by admi- 
en- FFrable performances in lawful arts, were ſo diſcouraged 
gar- and reviled, that many of them were forced to deſiſt, 


= 
— 
— 
. 
we + 


pur- FZand the learned world were deprived of the uſe and 
nds. benefit of their future ſtudies: However, in latter 
ious times the miſt of ignorance and prejudice began to 
*ond ſeatter, and art has been improved to a high degree 


icelt Fin the following examples. 
per- The filver ſphere, a moſt noble and ingenious per- 
ccre- formance, which was preſented by his imperial Ma- 
nirr-jeſty Ferdinand, to Sultan Solyman the magnificent, 
onds is mentioned by Paulus Jovius and Sabellicus, as ſhew- 
:heit ing, and keeping time with the emotions of the ce- 
bles leſtial bodies, in their various configurations. It was 
heſts Mearticd to Conſtantinople in ſeveral parts by twelve 
is of men, and there put together by the artiſt that made 
own Wit, in the Grand Signior's preſence, who alſo ſhewed 
yu him the myftcrious uſe of it.— Knowles Turk. Hiſt, 

in- BP. 713. | 

eſt I in the year 1578, and the 2oth of Queen Elizabeth, 
who uk Scaliot, a blackſmith, mace a lock conſiſting of 
ples. eleven pieces of iron, ſteel, and braſs, with a hollow 
key to it, that altogether weighed but one grain of 
AP; gold. He likewiſe made a gold chain, compoſed of 
torty-three links, which he faſtened to the lock and 
key, and having put it about the neck of a * 
{tie 
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little creature drew them all with eaſe; which being 
done in her Majeſty's prefence, he put the lock and 
key, flea and chain, into a pair of ſcales, and they 


altogether weighed but a grain and a half.—-PFayth, Þ <0" 
Ann. p. 128. rio 
Myrmecides a carver in Little, was ſo excellent in dor 
in his own art, that he made an ivory chariot with © * 
four wheels, and as many harneſſed horſes, in ſo ſmall 3 1 
a compaſs that alittle fly might hide them all under ute! 
ber wings. The ſame mechaniſt, alſo, made a ſhip i bro; 
with all her decks, maſts, yards, rigging, and ſails, F the 
which took up fo little room, that a bee might have mer 
covered it with her wings.—ZElian. var. Hiſt. 1. 1. c. ad 
17. p. 13. | F furt 
Praxiteler, a famous carver in imagery, born in! Wa! 
Magna Graecia, in the utmoſt confines of Italy, and v1 


from thence brought to Rome, employed his art tv * tl 
the admiration of all men, Ile made a ſtatue of Venus fro 
for the Gnidians, ſo exquiſitely, that a young man 48441 
fell in love with it, and in his amorous paſſion, loſe | do b 
firſt his wits, and then his life. This curious piece N 
was y highly valued by King Nicodes, that the Gni- im 
dians being indebted to him in a vaſt ſum of money, mak. 
he freely offered to accept that ſtatue in full payment hope 
of his debts ; but they were too fund of their goddeſs, Ms V 
to part with her ladyſhip at any rate.—Plin. J. 7. c. art, 
38. p. 173. * had 

Cornclius van Drebble, that excellent artificer, ed hi 
made an inſtrument like an organ, that being ſet in hot 


the open air, under a warm ſun, would make fine ver 
muſic of itſelf, without the keys being touched by aun Arcs 
organiſt ; but would make no ſymphony in the ſhade; Nie p. 
for which reaſon, the curious concluded, that it was wh * 
incloſed air, rarified by the ſtrictures of the radient ether 
fun, that cauſed the harmony. bid. Soph) 

A famous mathematician, named Janellus Turri- Elaſs 1 
anus, commonly pleafed the Emperor Charles V. with Et co 
ſome curious reſults of his ſtudy. He would make n Il 
wooden ſparrows fly up and down in the Emperor's Þ At 
dining room, and return again to him that ſent them. {ved 


Sometimes he would cauſe little ſoldiers armed cap a 
pe 
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þ-e to muſter on the Emperor's table, and with great 


f cexterity perform their military exerciſes : Which be- 


ing a ſtrange and uncommon ſight, the warden of the 


* convent of St Jerome, being unſkilled in thoſe myſte- 


. rious arte, ſuſpected it to be downright witchcraft, 
done by a a ieague with the devil.—Hiſt. of Man. Arts, 
c. 2. p. 22. 

A Ro nan artificer had the knack of making glaſs 
2 utenfils ſo ſtrong, yet pliable, that they could not be 
broken. A vial ſo contrived he made a preſent of to 
the Emperor Tiberius, who accepted it, with com- 


2 mendations of his art. The mechaniſt, to raiſe the 


| admiration of the ſpeQators, and ingratiate himſelf 
further into the favour of the Emperor, took the vial 
again out of Cæſar's hand, and threw it with all his 
| force againſt the floor w ithout any prejudice, fave on- 
** that it was a little ſhriveiled, which, with an in- 
ſtrument he had about him, he immediately put 
I ag a n into its original form, by hammering it as they 
do braſs or other metal. All this being done without 
any coliution, he flattered himſelf that it would raife 
him into an intimate familiarity with Tiberius, and 
make him a great man; but thoſe teeming ambitious 
hopes were ſoon fruſtrated for the Emperor, inquir- 
5 ing whether there were any other preficients in that 
x gart, and he anſwering, There were nore but himſelf 
had attained to per fedion i in it,“ Tiberius command- 
; cd his officers to cut off his head, ſaying, If this art 
thould be more known and practiſed, gold and ſil- 
ver would be as cheap as the dirt and the ſoil of the 
streets.“ However, this piece of cruelty was to lit- 
tle purpoſe ; for“ Mr Knowles acquaints us, that, in 
the year 1610, which was a long time after, among 
other rarities preſented to the King of Spain by tte 
Sophy of Perfia, there were fix velle!s of malleable 
laſs that could not be broken; which ſhou's that the 
art continued, and is now every day's practice. —Suct, 

in Tiberio, p. 56. 
At Segovia in Spain, is a mint ſo ingeniouſly con- 
tired, that one part of it dilates an ingot of gold in- 
to 

® Turk, Eift. p. 1273. 
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to proper dimenſions. for coinage; another part de. 
livers the plate ſo formed into another that ſtamps it; 
from that part of the engine it is delivered to another 
that cuts it, according to the ſtandard ; and, Jaſt of 
all, it falls into a repoſitory in another room, where 


the officer appointed for that purpoſe finds moneyF 


ready coined, without any other help than that of the 
engine.—Sir Ken. Digby bod. c. 22. p. 207. 

Oſwaldus Norhingerus, an incomparable artificer, 
turned 1600 platters out of ivory, in their proper 
figure, and yet were ſo thin and ſmall, that the whole 
number, all at the ſame time, were incloſed in a cup 
turned out of a common peer-corn.—Petr. Serv. dit- 
ſert. p. 66. 

George Whitehead, an Engliſhman, made a ſhip, 


with all things belonging to it, to move as if it ſailed 
Qpon a table, with all hands aloft bogging at the oars,ÞF ; 
a woman making good muſic on the lute, and a little 
puppy crying in the mid ſhip; which variety, fayz | 
Schottus in his Itinerary, was very pleaſant and divert- 


ing.—Hiſt. Man. Arts, c. 12. p. 148. 


At Heidelberg in Germany, upon the Town houſe 
was a clock with divers motions; and, when the clock 


ſtruck, the figure of an old man pulled off his hat, a 
cock crowed and clapped his wings, ſoldiers fought 
with one another, &c. but this curious piece of work- 
manſhip, with the caſtle and town, were burnt by the 
French, (who committed at the ſame time the most 
inhuman barbarities upon the people,) when they took 
thoſe garriſons, June 2, 1693.—Brown's Trav. p. 4% 

At Straſburg, in Germany, is a clock, invented and 
made by Conradus Daſipodius, anno 1571, before 


which, on the ground, ſtands a celeſtial globe, demonſ- 


trating the diary and annual motions of the heavens, 
ſtars, and planets, with great exactneſs. In the clock, 
the eclipſes of the ſun and moon are ſhowed on two 
tables. On a third table, which is ſubdivided into 
three parts, is ſcen on the firit table the ſtatues of A- 
pollo and Diana, and the annual revolution of the hea- 
vens. The ſecond ſhows the year of the world, the 
year of our Lord, the hour and minutes of the Gay) 
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the great feſtivals, and the Dominical letter. The 
it; third makes a plan of Germany, and more particular- 
her ly of the city of Straſburg. In the middle frame of 
oi the clock is an Aſtrolabe, repreſenting the twelve figns 
ere of the Zodiac, and the planets polited in thoſe houſes, 
ne) as they appear every day, There is likewiſe a terreſ- 
the trial globe, where the quarters, the half hour, and the 

T lixty minutes, are delineated. There are alſo the ſta- 
cer; tucs of the ſpring, ſummer, and winter. In the higher 


oper frame of the clock are the ſtatues of four very old men, 
? which ſtnke the quarters of the hour; when alſo ap- 
# pears a ſtatue of Death attempting to ſtrike each quar- 
ter, but is forced back by a ſtatue of Chriſt, with a a 
ſpear in his right hand, for three quarters; but, at the 
end af each hour, the ſtatue of Chriſt diſappears, and 
that of Death ſtrikes the hour with a dead man's bone 
in his hand, and then the chimes play. On the top of 
ue the clock is a cock, which every twelve hours claps 
1333 his wings, and crows audibly.-Morrifon's Itinerary, 
were part 1. c. 3. p. 31. 
At Tivoli, an ancient city in Compagna di Roma, 


houſe on the river Tevirone, eighteen miles from Rome, in 
clock the gardens of Hippolitas d'Eſte, Cardinal of Ferrara, 
at, ag there is a lively figure of ſevcral forts of birds perch- 
ought Wing on the tops of trees, which, by x water. organ con- 
Works Iveying water through the body and branches of the 
y theWtrees, makes the birds for ſometimes chant melodiouf. 
moſt ly; but, as ſoon as an owl appears out of 2 buſh, b 
v took che ſame hydraulic art, the birds are, all of a ſudden, 


P- 40. Hhuſht and ſilent. Claudius Gallus, as Poſſ:vine re- 
:d andſhports, was the author of this curiòlity.—Hiſt. Man. 
betoreWArts, e 3. p. 37. 

moni Proclus, Whoſe fame in mathematical performances 
avcny equalled that of Archimedes, made burning glaſſes in 
clock le reign of Anaſtaſius Dicorus, of ſuch wonderful effi- ; 


Mn tWoracy, that, at a great diſtance, he hurnt and deſtroyed 
d mtoMhe Myftan and 'Thrazcian fleet of ſhips that had block- 
s Of A.- 


d up Byzantium, now Conſtantinople. —-Zonar, Ann. 
e 1c2-Wom, 3. p. 125. 


d, nel Such excellent diſcoveries in nature, as well as in- 


av __ + - Bo Mirren , 
e ca) Fomparable medicines in phyſc and chirurgery, have 


been 


well vor. 1. „ 
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been found out by chemiſtry in our own age, that has 
delivered that ſublime art from the bombaſtic expreſ. 
ſions, ridiculous pretences, melancholy dreams, wretch. 
ed enthuſiaſms, palpable falfities, and even impoſſibi. 


lities of pretenders to it in former ages, and reduced 


it to certainty in its operations, and extraordinary be- 
nefit in the uſe of its productions, more than the world 
could ſome time be perſuaded to.—Plot's Nat. IIIA. 
Oxf. c. 9. par. 30. 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren found out the way of makin; 
diaries of wind and weather, and the different repre. 
ſentations of the air in reſpe& to heat, cold, drouzht, 


and moiſture, in every day in the year, and this in or. Þ 


der to tlic hiſtory of ſeaſons, with obſervations which 


are the moit healthful or contagious to man or beait, 


To this end he ailo contrived a thermometer to be it; 


own regiſter. He has alſo made inſtruments to thow © 
the mechanical reaſon of ſailing to all winds, with te. 


veral other curioſities as uſeful as admirable, When 


they fall into the hands that have ſenſe enough to knouy , 


the uſe of them. 


That excellent philoſopher, and every way great 5 


man, the Honourable Mr Boyle, invented a pneumatic 


engine, commonly called the air-pump, that accurately 
examines the elaſtical power, preſſure, weight, expan-{ 
ſion, and weakneſs of this element, and has found out 


ſo many curioſities relating to the height and gravity 
of the atmoſphere; nature of a vacuum, flame, and 
excandeſcence of coals, match, firing of gun-powder; 
propagations of ſounds ; fluidity, light, freezing, reh 
piration, and other conſiderable inventions and expert 
ments in natural philoſophy, that to account for them 
all, or commend them according to their merits, would 
be no leſs a taſk than to*tranſcribe all the works of that 
learned author. —Tranſa&t. R. Societ. No. 1c 4. p. 744 

Tranſact. R. Societ an. 1676-7, No. 132. p. 799. 
The ſame ever honourable perſon was the inventor 
of the barometer, commonly called the aveather-g/ai 
which is now of general ule to the world, which be 
fore being only filled with water, was a mere wh 
without uſe, but now being filled with | aa the 
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degrees exactly calculated, and made portable by an 
ingenious artiſt, will never fail to make a true diſco— 
very of the weather for many years together, as has 
been experimented by the learned Dr Wallis of Ox- 
ford. —Tranfact. Rayal Soc. an. 1677, p. 382. 

And, whilſt Jam mentioning the name of that learn» 
ed perſon Dr Wallis, Doctor in Divinity, Geometry, 
Proteflor in Oxford, and Fellow of the Royal Society, 
let me not forget that he was the firſt in England that 
made art ſupply the defects of nature, in learning per- 


$ ſons that were deaf and dumb to ſpeak and write diſ- 
tinctly and intelligibly ; as, for example, Mr Natha- 


niel Whaly, born in Northampton, of reputable pa- 
rents, was taught by him in Oxford at twenty-ſix years 
of age, (who had been deaf and dumb above twenty 
years,) in the year 1662, and that in the ſpace of one 


| year. At the ſame time, the Doctor taught a ſon of 
2 the Lord Wharton's that was born deaf and dumb, 
and afterwards Mr Popham; but Dr Holder laying 
(though unjuſtly) ſome claim to the laſt performance, 
and the ſtrangeneſs of the thing being the diſcourſe of 
all England, Mr Whaly was had before the Royal So- 
ciety, and there diſcourſed to their entire ſatisfaction. 
King Charles II. alſo hearing of tit, defired to ſee Mr 


Whaly, who appearing before bim, his Majeſty aſked 


| kim ſeveral queſtions, and was ſatisfied with his perti- 
nent anſwers; among others, he aſxed Mr Whaly, 
who taught him to ſpeak and write? to which he re- 
plied, Dr Wallis did. This worthy Doctor, in a 
treatiſe, entituled, De Legucla, has given us the me- 
thod how to teach deaf and dumb folks to ſpeak and 
| write a language, and more particularly, in a letter to 
Mr Thomas Beverly, ſecretary to the Royal Society, 
dated September 30, 1698, and printed in the Philo- 


ſophical TranſaRions for the mont of October 1698, 
number 245. page 249. It is a great pity that letter 
is not printed in Latin for the benefit of foreigners, 
and better known among the Englich; for the method 
the Doctor preſcribes is ſo lain, ſaimiliar, and demonſ- 
trative, that any perſon of common ingenuity might 

F 2 attain. 
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attain this art with cafe and abundance of pleaſure.— 
Tranſact. Royal Soc. an 1678, No. 142. p. 1035. 

The excellent mathematician Mr Newton, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and Profeſſor of the Math ewa— 
ties in the Univerſity of Cambridge, has obliged the 
world with refect'ng te! eſcopes inſtead of refraQing 
ones, by which it is t hund that tcleiſcopical tubes ma 
be coniderably thortened without prejudice to the: ir 
wagnifying effects. He compared it with a fix foot 
teleſcope, and found it not dos to magnify more, but 
alſo more diſtinctly; for he could read in one of the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, placed in the ſun's light, 
at an h undred foot diſtance; and, at an hundred and 
twenty foot diſtance, be could diſcern ſome of the 
words, -Trartatt, Royal Soc. an. 1689, p. 3064. 

Mr Thomas Luffkin of Colcheſter, in a letter to Dr 
Wallis of June 22, 1699, accuaints him that his bro- 
ther had invented a portable air-pump, which applicd 
to cupping-glaſſes,. with two or three ſuctions: A per- 
ton may exhauſt the air from a large cupping-glalz, 
and, by the expreſſion of external air upon the cir- 
C umjacent narts of the body, (and not by ga vnc 
the fleſh ſhall be admirably forced up into the glaſs; 
and, by continuing oe * ſu tion as need ſhall require, 
he may take away what quantity of blood he pleaſcs, 
It is an invention of extraord inary uſe to mankind.— 
Philoſoph. Fran ſact. an. 1698, p. 288. 

The art of making ſpectacles without glaſſes is an 
excelle ent 3 ery u eke invention, whic h is done by 
putting into the glaſs holes inſtead of glaffes, two {hc 


tubes wt 3 three or four inches lonz, made of 


Spanith leather or paſteboard, or towe ſuch like ma: 

ter, and blackened on the infide, which are to be to 
placed that the uſual rays received through them mey 
meet in one point or rather iſſue out from one point} 
of the object ſanding at ſuch a due diſtance, as the 
perſon may clearly and diſtinctly ſce it. Theſe ſpec- 
tacles will alſo bet Am pre ſerve the fight than glaſs ones, 


becauſe they reprefert the object more naturally, and 


withal more clearly and 8 tiſtinQtly to the eye than th 0 
theſe collections recommenqs 
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propoſers and enterpriſers. 
not, like the firſt aflaults of a diſeaſe, ſhould be check- 
ed betimes: But ſome men, having begun to err, and 
thinking it diſhonourable to retreat, continue their firſt 


of being thougit conſtant to their own retolutions. 
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theſe ſpectacles upon his own experience. —Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. an. 1683, p. 474. 

Otacouſltics are of a late invention, and do wonder- 
fully help weak ears to hear at a reaſonable diſtance, 
and would, if made ule of, be a great aſliſtance to the 
infirmitics of old age; for, as teleſcopes help the eye 
to ſee objects at a very great diſtance, which otherwiſe 
would not be diſcernable ; fo thete otacouſtics will re- 
ceive in ſounds, made at a very great diſtance alfo, and 
with ſo much advantage that the ear ſhall] be able to 
hear them, which otherwiſe would have been inaudible. 


— — CIP 


HAP. XI. 


Of Attempts, as Vain in the Enterpriſe, as Dear in the 
End. 


EXPENSIVE and unſucceſsful undertakings, eſpeci- 
ally when they are of no ſolid uſe, either to the pub» 
lic or private perſons, are always a reproach to the 
It is better to fit ſtill than 
rite up and fall. Ambition to do what other men can- 


follies, and make them ſtill more apparent, by a vanity 


In the deſarts of Lybia, near the city of Memphis, 
upon a high level rock, in the iſle and valleys of Delta 
in Egypt, are ſeen thoſe prodigious monuments of pro- 
fuſion and folly, the pyramids, deſigned for the ſepul- 
chres of the Egyptian monarchs, There are three in 
number ; the biggeſt of which, and one of the wonders 
of the world, being ſquare at the bottom, covers eight 
acres of ground, every ſquare being three hundred 
paces in length. The ſquare at the top is compoſed 
only of three ſtones, but they are ſo large that three- 
ſcore men may ſtand W arg without crouding one 


3 another. 
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another. From the bottom to the top are three hun- 
cred and fifty - ſive ſteps, every ſtep three foot high, 
and of a proportionable breadth to the height. No 
ſtone in the whole ſtructure could be drawn by any 
European carriage, and yet they were all digged out 
of the Trojan mountains in Arabia, which is at a vaſt 
diſtance from the ile of Delta; which does not a little 
increaſe the wonder how they were brought fo far, 
and how they raiſed them fo high, when they laid them 
in their places. It was no leſs than twenty years in 
building, by three hundred and fixty-fix thouland 
workmen and labourers, who wrought without inter- 
miſſion; and whoſe expences only, in radiſhes, onions, 
and garlic, were computed at one thouſand cight hun- 
dred talents. It has now ſtood about three thoufand 
and three hundred years; and, though fo very old, has 
no ſign it is decayir.g, or that it will fall into ruin, be- 
fore the univerſal conflagration, IIcrodotus ſays, 
© That King Clcops was reduced to ſuch extreme po- 
6 verty by the charge in creGing it, that his neceflities 
© compelled him to expoſe his daughter to the bruta- 
© lity of any perſon, let the reward of her ſhame be 
« ever ſo inconliderabie.*——tlerodot. I. 2. p. 137. cum 
mult. al. 

The ancient Kings of Egypt, to eterniſe their names, 
at an incredible expence of time and money, cut 
through all the main land between Arſinoe amd Cairo, 
which is fourſcore miles, ſo that veſſels of conſiderable 
bulk might paſs from the one place to the other; 
which great inlet Seſoſtris the potent King of Egypt, 
and, many years after him, Ptolomaeus Philadelphus, 
reſolved to make wider and deeper in the channel, to 
let the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, that the Indi- 
an merchants might, with greater eaſe, and at leſs 
charge, convey their goods to Cairo and Alexandria; 
from which raſh attempt Seſoſtris was cut off by death; 
and Ptolomaeus, being better adviſcd, threw it off in 
time, being apprehenſive that, bringing the South Sea 
into the Mediterranean, Greece, and other fertile 
countries in Aſia, might be overflowed; and fo, at 4 
great expence, inſtead of being counted a benefactor 
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to his country, his memory might be loaded with 
curſes for projecting their ruin. - Knowilc's Turk. Hiſt. 


3 


670. 
. The Lord Brereton was poſſeſſed of a ſalt pit in 
Chethire that yielded a conſiderable profit; but, ob- 
ſerving that it was narrow, and but of a ſmall depth, 
order was given to widen the pit, and fink it deeper; 
which work was carried on at a great expence ; but 
the ſurveyors being over covetous, they cauſed the pit 
to be funk ſo deep that they let in freth water, which 
could never be kept out fince, and fo loſt the benefit 
of the brine pit for ever..—Ulciels Nov. p. 93. 

The late Duke of Buckingham, being over-perſuad- 


ed by a pack of knaves that called themſelves chemi- 


cal operators, that they had the ſecret of producing 


the philoſopher's ſtone, but wanted money to carry 
on the proceſs ; his Grace, who was naturally inqui- 
C ſitive atter curioſities of uncommon production, enga- 
gel to aſſiſt them with money to carry on the work, 
and performed his promiſe at a vaſt expence. A labo- 
ratory was built, utenſils provided, and the family fille 
cd with the molt famous artiſts in the tranſmutation 


| of metais—acepts of a ſuperior claſs, who would con- 


cern themſelves only about the grand elixir, and a 
pack of ſhabby curs to attend the fires, and do other 
ſcrvile offices, and yet forſfooth muſt alſo be called phi- 
loſophers. This great charge continued upon the 


| Duke for ſome years; for, whoever was unpaid, or 
whatever was neglected, money muſt be found to bear 


the charge of the laboratory, and pay the operators ; 
till this chimera, with other extravagancies and miſ. 
managements in the family, had cauſed the mortgaging 
and ſelling many fair manors, lordſhips, towns, and 
good farms. In all this time nothing was produced 
by theſe ſons of art of any value; for, either the glaſs 
broke, or the man was drunk and let out the fire, or 
ſome other misfortune {ill attended the grand proceſs, 
at the time aſſigned for a Fe ne /cay quoi to be produ- 
ced that muſt turn all things into gold. The Duke 
encountering nothing but diſappointments, and the 
operators finding themſelves lighted, and money very 

difficult 
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difficult to be had, the project fell. I will not gueſs 
at the Duke's charge any farther than to tell you, that, 
beſides the charge of the laboratory, and_paying Itali- 
an, German, and French operators, and their philo- 
ſophical attendants, one of the moſt inconſiderable 
operators, by name Huniades, carried off from 
the Duke's ſervice about this project above fixtce” 
thouſand pounds; which he improving by utury, ex- 
tortion, dying a debtor to his back and belly, and lod- 
ging in a garret, ena led him, at his death, which 
happencd four years ſince, to leave his ſiſter a poor 
woman that fold earthen ware in Shoreditch, about 
thirty thouſand pounds Sterling. 

Caius Caligula was of ſuch an odd kind of humour, 
that he contemned all things that were common, 
though never ſo advantageous to the mublic ; and his 
great delight was in doing or attemptiag things wich 
were thought impoſſible to be accompliincd 3 and 
therefore would erect ſtately palaces on piles where 
the ſea was moſt tempeſtuous and deep. He hewed 
down rocks of the hardeſt ſtones: Plains he raited to 
a great height, by levelling the adjoining mountains, 
and digging down the tops of hills. He turned tr 
coui ſe of rivers into new channels, of decps made 1ha:- 
low places, and of thallow places rendered them un- 
fathomable ; and all this at vaſt expence, without any 
kind of profit, only to gratify an ambitious humour of 
contending with impoſſibilities, and doing what other 
men could not. —Surton. I. 4. c. 37. p. 187. 

But, among all attempts in this kind, has been the 
endeavours of ſome men to make gold by art, in which 
they have ſpared no time, nor pains, nor Colt, in es- 
alting and perfecting other metals, and turning them 
into gold, which they call the grand operation, or 
ſearch after the philoſopher's ſtone. Some of them have 
thought to compals their end by mixing metals with 
ſuch other matters as ſerve to purify them from their 
groſſer parts, and work their preparations with great 
fires ; others digeſt them in ſpirituous liquors, and ſo 
draw out their mercury, which they think to have the 
apteſt diſpolition to make gold, Others again ſearch 
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aſter the ſecd of gold in gold itſelf, and expect to find 
it there, as the ſeed of a veyetable in a vegetable, &c, 
then by heat to draw ont the mercury of gold, which, 
4 they could once obtain, ſowing this mercury in the 
eaith, they fancy it would bring forth gold as certain- 
ly as teed does a plant, I ſhould never make an epd 
of this fubje& if I ſhould ſpeak of the labours and pains, 
watchings, vexations, and frettings, and eſpecially the 
coſts theſe untortunate men do plunge themſelves into 
ia following their ſeveral fancies ; they are ſo extreme- 
ly prepoſſeſſed with the conceit of becomingrich all of 
a ſudden, that they are altogether incapable of any ſo- 
ber admonition, and ſhut their ears to any thing that 


can be ſaid to diſabuſe them, and ſo run themſelves 


into the loweſt degree of poverty. Penotus will ſcrve 


us for an inſtance of this nature, among thouſands of 
| others, 
* Hoſpital of Sierdon in Switzerland, and was uſed to 
| fay before he died, having ſpent his whole liſe in vain- 
ly ſearching after the philoſopher's ſtone, * That, if 
he had a mortal enemy that he durſt not encounter 
| * openly, he would adviſe him, above all things, to 
| © give himſelf up to the ſtudy and practice of alchimy.? 


He died at ninety-eight years of age in the 


This man did indeed, at laſt, perceive his error and 
folly, and acknov. *.dged he had ſpent his time moſt 


| unfortunately and idly ; but there are few men of this 

kidney who prove ſo ingenuous as, by their confeſſion, 

to retrieve others from ſinking ; for they think their 
| honour is concerned in maintaining whatever error 


they have once openly defended, and are quite aſhamed 


to have i: believed that they kad laboured ſo long in 
vil, and ſpent their ſubſtance in an enterpriſe that 
da no good probibility of ſucceſs. Dr Harris's 


_ 


| 2: atihat; Lemery's Courſe of Chemiſtry, p. 49, 50, 51. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of Atheifts, and Irrelirious Perſons, their Adlious and 
Puniſhments. 


Trovcn it is an ill man's intereſt there ſnould be 
no God, becauſe then there could be no puniſhment 
for fin, and though this intereſt paſſes into argument, 
yet it is never ſo conclufive as to paſs into an entire 
ſatisfaction; for I cannot believe any perſon that hs 
the uſe of his rational faculties, and gives himſelf the 
liberty of thinking, can deny the exiſtence of a Deity, 
both as to creation and providence. Then, if every 
man believes there is a God, not to live in obedience 
to his precepts is to enhance one's gwlt, and bring 
conſcience as a witneſs to convict the offender of wil- 
ful tranſgreſſions. As for profeſſed atheiſts, or ſuch 
as have pretended to be ſo, and durſt preſume to af- 
front their Deities, let others read the blackneſs of their 
ſin in the exemplary puniſhment that attended it. 

A young gentleman of the city of Florence, in Ita- 
ly, being accounted brave and dextrous at ſingle 
ſword, was to duel another young man called Forche- 
bene. They were accompanied in the field with ſe- 
veral of their acquaintance, where a friend ſaluted the 
former with his good wiſhes, ſaying, © I pray God give 
© you victory over your antagoniſt.” The inſolent 
ſpark anſwered, How can he fail to do otherwite! 
Forchebene overhearing them, replied, * Theſe blat- 
£ phemous words will render me the executioner ot 
© divine vengeance.* To it they went with equal fury, 


when the combat, for ſore time, was very doubtful ; 


but at length Forchebene made ſuch a home-thruſt in- 
to his adverſary's mouth, that he fixed his tongue to 
bis neck, the ſword appearing above fix inches on the 
other fide ; of which wound he died immediately, and 
had his death in the part that offended, Lord Renny's 

Civil Confiderations, c. $9. p. 152. 
Cambyſes King of Periia having ſubdued Egypt, 
and ſeeing the ox in the likenets of whom they wor. 
ſhipped 
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ſhipped their God Apis, to whom he was conſecrated, 
he gave him a wound in the hip with his ſword, of 
which the ox died. A wicked action! Not that I ima- 
gine that idol beaſt had a greater ſhare of ſanity than 
the reſt of the herd, and for that reaſon ſtigmatiſe the 
action as infamous, but becauſe what he did to the 
horned idol, he did in contempt and perfect hatred to 
all religion, and agreed with the reſt of his life, which 
was a continued violation of things ſacred. But, in a 
ſhort time after, the impoſtor Smerdis rebelled, and 
made himfelf matter of the beſt part of Perſia; and, 
as Cambyſes was getting on horſcback to ſtop his ca- 
reer, his iword dropt out of his ſcabbard, the very 
ſame ſword with which he killed the ox, and gave him 
a wound in his hip, in the ſame place he had pierced 
the Ox, of which wound he ſhortly after died unre- 


| gretted, —Herod. I. 3. p. 187; Fulg. Ex. I 1.C. 2. p. 52. 


Urracha, Queen of Arragon, making war with her 
ſon Alphonſus, wanted money, and knowing no other 
way to ſupply her emergent occaſions, reſolved to 


| plunder the ſhrine of St Itidore at Lacons in Spain 


and thoſe ſhe took with her, dreading to attempt rob- 
bing the ſaint, ſhe made bold with the ſacred place, 
and took away, with her own hands, many valuable 
things; but, as ſhe was returning out of the church, 
dropped down dead : So unwarrantable and perilous 
It 18 to attempt committing what we ourſelves believe 
is ſacrilege, though in truth it is not; for, what we 
think is ſinful is ſo to them that believe it is.—Fulgoſ, 
Ex. 1. . e. . p. 1. 

Pope Leo X. ſceing what vaſt ſums of money were 
brought into the treaſury of the church by the Popiſh 
artifice of cheating the world by pardons and indul- 
gencies, ſaid to Cardinal Bembus, « Vide quantum 
© hxc fabula de Chriſto nobis profuit. See what heaps 
* of coin we get by abuſing the ignorant with the fable 
* of Chriſt.” And, when the pangs of death were u- 
pon him, and the ſame Cardinal offered him advice 
and comfort, by reading ſome texts of Scripture to 
him, he anſwered, * Apage has nugas de Chriſto !— 

Away 
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Away with thoſe idling th ſtories concerning Chriſt !? 
— Clark, Mir, c. 88 p. 386. 

John, King of England having long oppoſed the au— 
thority of the See of Rome, and at laſt being com- 
r to make a diſhonourable ſubmiſſion, ſaid, * That 
his affairs were all unſucceſsful ſince he was recon- 
E ciled to God and the Pope.“ At another time ha— 
ving diverted himſelf at the chace, and hunted down 
a very fat buck, Sce' ſaith he, how well fed the 
© rogue is, and yet 1 dare be ſworn he never was at 
6 maſs in his life“ Nay, ſo little regard had he for 
religion, that, when he had received ſeveral defeats 
from his enemies, he ſent Sir Thomas Hardington 
and Sir Ralph Nichols to Miramumalim King of Mo- 
rocco, promiſing to ſurrender his kingdom to him, 
and turn Mahometan, if he would aſſiſt him with 
forces to ſubdue tis barons ; but the infidel prince an- 
ſwered his ambaſſador, * That, if their maſter could 
© be of any religion, he was certainly of none, and con- 
c ſequently not to be truſted.” King John, being 
driven from place to place, and taking ſhelter in a 
convent, was poiſoned by a monk of Swinſtead Abby 


in Lincolaſhire. A poct ſtains his memory with this 


diſtich. 
Anglia ſicut adhuc ſordes foctore Johannis, 
Sordida foedatur foedant Johanne Gehenna“. 

A French Cardinal making his ſolemn entry into 
the city of Paris in extraordinary ſtate and magnih- 
cence, ſeeing the people croud about him for his 'bleſ- 
ſing, he beſtowed it on them very gravely ; but ad- 
ded, * Quando quidem hic populus vult decipi, deci- 

© piatur in nomine Diaboli. —“ Since theſe filly aui— 
mals have a deſire to be deceived, let them be de- 
E ceived in the Devil's name. —Clark Mir. p. 120. 

There was a man living in the town of Bedford, cf 


a quick wit, a bold ſpirit, and a fluent tongue, but Gi 


a loote and debauched behaviovr, who, in my hear- 
ing, affirmed that he did not believe there was either 
God or Devil, heaven or hell. Not long after, he 
was 
. *® Baker's Chron. p. 05: s Stoawe's Annal. p. 157; 
King/tin's Complete Hi. of England, Vet. i. Pp. 1 
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was apprehended, and, for a notorious crime, con- 
demned to be hanged. A day before his execution I 
went tc him, on purpoſe to know if the thoughts of 
approaching certain death had made any alteration in 
his former atheiſtical principles; and being admitted to 
him, I found he was now quite of another mind; for, 
with many tears, he bewailed his former deluſions, and 
told me, That a priſon, and the ſerious thoughts of 
death, had opened the cyes of his underſtanding ;z and 


| © that, when he formerly told me there was no God, 
yet he did not then heartily believe what he ſaid; 


but that he, being of a lewd and wicked life, thought 
(it neceſſary to blind his conſcience, and outbrave the 
© world, with a pretence that it was his principle, and 
that he was afſJured of what he fail; of which he 
© now heartily repented.“ There may be many prac- 
tical, but there are very few or no ſpeculative atheiſts, 
—Ath. Or. Vol. i. p. 221. 

Mahomet Effendi, a man well ſeen in the Eaſtern 
learning, moſt impudently, in all places where he came, 
inveighed bitterly againſt the Being of God; and one 


of his principal arguments to uphoid this blaſphemous 


principle was, That, if there was a God, and he ſo 
«wife and omnipotent as his prieſts declared him to 
be, he would never ſuſfer him to live that was the 
© greateſt enemy and reproacker of a Deity in the 
world, but would ftrike him dead wich thunder, or, 
by ſome other dr: adful punil!:ment, make him an 
example to others.“ He was at length condemned to 
ie, but might have ſaved his life by acknowledging 
1s crime, and pro rifiagy a reformation ; but he rather 
hoſe to die a martyr for his wicked principle, and ſo 
vas executed, —_Ricant Turk. ilift, I. 2. q. 246. 
Aproyis, an Egyptian tyrant, grew to ſuch a pride 
nd contempt of {50d and men, that he ſaid neither of 
hem could take his kingdom from him; and a blaſ- 
dhemous King of Spain, as Lanſius reports, * made an 
dict, that none ot his ſubjects, for ten years ſpace, 
hould belicve in, call upon, or worſhip a God. In 


ur days, there are ſome that never ule the name of 
Vor. I. 


CG 
* Ltib. de Mor. Germs. 
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God but to ſwear by it. Their bellies are their Gods, 
« Quibus in ſolo vivendi cauſa palato eſt,” The idols 
they worſhip and adore are their miſtreſſes. With him 
in Plautus, Mallem hæc mulier me amet quam Dii, 
— They had rather have her favour than the Gods. 
Satan is their guide, the fleſh their tutor, vanity their 
aſſociates, impudence their art, fear their ſickneſs, and 
damnation (without true repentance) their end.— He. 
rodot. l. i; Montan. I. 1. c. 4. 

Under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1591, appear- 
ed a great blaſphemer, named Hacket, born at Oundle 
in Northamptonſhire, who, with Wiggington, Cop— 
pinger, and Arthington, laboured to introduce the 
preſbyterian diſcipline of Geneva into England, decla. 
red that he was divinely inſpired, nay, was the Met. 
fiah himſelf, ſupreme monarch of the world, and that 
he alone was to be obeyed, and Queen Elizabeth de- 
poſed ; for which he was indicted, confeſſed himſch 
guilty, and, by his blaſphemous anſwers, ſtruck the 
auditors into horror and aſtoniſhment. Being con- 
demned, he was laid upon a hurdle, and draw: 
through the principal places in the city, inceſſanth 
roaring out, Jehovah ! Meſſias! behold the heavens 
© open! behold the Son of the Moſt High deſcendin 
© to deliver me!* Being at the gallows, and admon:th 
ed to acknowledge his fin againſt God and the Queer 
the execrable wretch, inveighing bitterly again it th 
_ called aloud to God, To ſhew ſome miracle 


from the clouds to convert the infidels, and to re ;! 


© cue him from his enemies; but, if thou wilt not d 
it, (faith he) I will ſet the heavens on fire, and wit 
© theſe hands put thee from thy throne.“ Then tut 
ing to the hangman, as he was putting the rope abo 
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his neck, he ſaid, Thou baſtard, will thou hanſlag,. , 
« Hacket thy King? And, when the rope was aboftajj "fc 
his neck, he, caſting up his eyes to heaven, and grifgratc 1 
ning, ſaid, * Doſt thou pay me with this inſtead of was or 
* kingdom? 1 am coming to revenge it. —Kingſiqime; 
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Puery, Whether a late book, intituled, Second 
Thoughts concerning the Human Soul,” is not deſign- 
ed to promote irreligion and atheiſm? 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of Beauty both in Men and Nomen. 


An unaffected beauty always carries with it a reſpect 
and ſuperiority that proceeds from the impulſe of na- 
ture, and not from the artifice and affection of thoſe 
that have it. Every one ſubmits to the power and 
force of its charms without knowing why. Its native 
excellency captivates the ſenſes, excites veneration, 
and gains a pre-eminence over valour, diſcretion, pru- 
dence, and Majeſty itſelf, It humbles the proud, 
turns a miſer into a prodigal, and converts a ſavage 
nature into dread and compaſſion. 

Sir Walter Rawwleigh tells us, that Parthenopeus, one 
of the ſeven warlike Princes of the Argives, was ſo tranſ- 
cendently beautiful and charming, that, when he was 
in the bloodieſt engagement, if his helmet was up high 
enough for his face to be ſeen, his very enemies would 
not attempt to ſtrike at, or do him the leaſt injury.— 
Hiſt. World, I. 2. c 13. p. 371. 

Alcibiades, a nobleman of Athens, of whom it was 
ſaid he could conform himſelf to all companies, was 
alſo ſo incomparably beautiful, that he was admired 
by all inen; and, which more augments the wonder, 
it continued, without any cloud or diminution, from 
his cradle to his grave.-Fivt. in Alcib. p. 139. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, fon of Antigonus King of 
Aſia, was accounted a maſter piece in nature: tle was 
tall, lender, and well proportioned ; of a ſweet yet 
grave behaviour, a lamb and a lion in the fame perſon 
was of a fam iliar and majeſtic deportment at the ſame 
time; 3 but, above all, the lovelineis of his c OUNtENance 
was in ſuch Perfect ion, that it attracted the eyes and 
admiration of all men, infomuch that the belt painters 

G 2 were 
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were unable to reach the curious lines and graces of 
his mien; and whereſoever he came, he was followed 
by the multitude merely to pleaſe themſelves with 
viewing him.,—Diod, Sicul. Bibliothec. I. 20. p. 664. 

Maximilian I. Emperor of Germany, was of ſuch a 
well adjuſted ſtature and beautiful aſpect, that ſtran- 
gers who had on'y heard of him, knew him to be En- 
peror, and could diſtinguiſh him from thirty other 
great and handſome Princes that were in his company, 
There was a je ve ſai guoy lo magnificent, auguſt, and 
diſtinguiſhing, which always adorned his countenance, 
that made him known from other men.— Zuing, 'T heat, 
vol. 2, I. 2. p. 285. 

Spuria, a young gentleman of Hetruria, was a per- 
ſon of ſuch rare beauty, that firſt carried the eyes and 
the hearts of ſeveral ladies of quality to love and deſire 
him, though wholly unſought by him; but, having 
notice that he lay under the ſuſpicion of their parents, 
guardians, and huſbands, he cut ſuch rude gaſhes in 
his face as utterly deformed and ſpoiled his formerly 
raviihing viſage, chooſing rather, by an ill face, to de- 
clare his innocency, than by a handſome one to tempt 
any of the tair tex to acts of diſhonour and unchaſlity. 
— \aler. Max. I. 4. c. 5. p. 113. 

Owen Tudor of Wales, Eſq. of good birth, but nar. 
row fortune, being extraordinary handſome, and every 
way a comely perſon, after the deceaſe of King Henry 
V. cſpouſcd Queen Catherine his widow, who had {9 
much eftcem tor his perſon, that ſhe overiouked a 
other circumſtances.—Bak. Chr. p. 255. 

King Edward IV. ſays Comines and Sir Thomas 
Moore, was every way one of the completeſt perſons 
of the ave he lived in, very tall, fair complextoned, 
and of a moit wajeſtic and awful preſence, In the 
fourteenth year of his reign, a tree benevolence being 
granted to maintain a war againſt France, he pleaſant- 
ly demanded of a rich widow what ſhe would give 
him towards bearing his expences in that war. By 
* my troth, (quoth ihe) King, thou'rt een a hanſom 
mon, and for thy lovely face thou ſha't ha twonty 
pounds.“ That ſum being great in thoſe days, and 
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more by half than the King expected, he gave the wi- 
dow thanks, and kindly ſaluted her; which had ſuch 
an effect upon the old woman, that ſhe replied, 
« Neay now King, by th' Meſs thou ſha't ha twonty 
© pound more,” and paid it accordingly. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Auletes, ſiſter and wife to 
Ptolomy the laſt, and Queen of Egypt, was the moſt 
beautiful woman of all Egypt, and, as her name im- 
ports, was the glory of that country. As an addition 
to her great beauty, ſhe was endowed with eloquence 
to admiration, and had ſuch a charming and affable 
way in ſpeaking, that ſhe ſubdued the great foul of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, after he had conquered Pompey: And, 
after both their deaths, and Auguſtus and Mark An- 
thony had divided the Roman Empire between them, 
ſhe employed her charms 1o cffectually, that ſhe won 
the heart of Mark Anthony, and obliged him ſo en- 
tirely in her ſervice, that for her ſake he loft his do- 
minions, his honour, and his life, —Suet. in Auguſto, 
p. 62. ö 

Aſpaſia, daughter of Hermotimus the Phocenſian, 
was of ſo exquilite a beauty, that ſhe far excelled all 
her ſex in the elegancy of her ſhape and mien. $H- 
employed none of the little female arts to ſet her off 
to greater advantage; for, as ſhe wanted none of thoſe 
embelliſhments, ſo the deſpiſed them. She was de- 
ſcended from, and educated by poor but honeſt pa- 
rents, and took care to keep herſelf as chaſte as ſhe was 
beautiful, ſo that, having irreproachable and certain 
teſtimony of both, King Cyrus junior took her to wife; 
and, after his deceaſe, ſhe eſpouſed Artaxerxes, the 
ſucceeding Monarch of Perſia, —ZElian. Var. Hiſt. l. 
12. c. I. p. 88. 

Jane Shore, who was miſtreſs to King Edward IV. 
and, after his deceaſe, to the Lord Chamberlain Haſ- 
tings, was a woman of incomparable beauty; inſo- 
much, that, when ſhe took penance before St Paul's 
croſs on a Sunday, with a taper in her hand, though 
ſhe was in an undreſs, appeared ſo lovely a creature, 
and behaved herſelf ſo modeſtly, that many who ab- 
horred the lewdueſs of her life, could not forbear pi- 
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tying her in the miſerable condition ſhe was reduced 
to: And, indeed, it is faid in her commendation, 
though ſhe was in extraordinary favour with King Ed- 
ward, ihe never employed it to the prejudice of any 
perſon, but did all the good ſhe could for every one, 
She lived to be a mere ſkeleton ; and, in her latter 
days, ſhe was reduced to fuch extreme poverty, that ſhe 
was forced to aſk alms of ſome who might have beg- 
ged all their lifetimes if the had not been their friend 
and benefactreſs when the was in proſperity, —King- 
ſton's Hiſt. Eng. vol. . p. 296. 

Phryne, a woman of extraordinary beauty, but of 
an ill character, for her laſcivious life in Athens, ha- 
ving a trial before the judges, and fearing to be calt, 
while ſhe was pleading for herſelf pulled up her brœaſts, 
and diſcovered fome pieces of her beauty to the fight 
of her judges, who being charmed with her allure- 
ments, poſlibly forgot their own characters, and ac- 
quitted her; but not without making a law, That 
no woman, for the future, ſhould be allowed to 
© plead her own cauſe.— Herdfeld in Sphing c. 15. 
P- 349. 

Lais, the famous Corinthian courtezan, was of ſuch 
a ſingular beauty, that ſhe enchanted all that ſaw her 
with ardent deſires to enjoy her converſation; but, 
being herſelf ſurpriſed with the love of her dear Hip- 
polochus, ſhe bid adieu to the mountain Acrocorin— 
thus, where ſhe inhabited, and, flying from a ſhoal 
of other admirers, journeyed to Megalopolis to him; 
where the women, out of mere revenge and ſpight to 
ſee themfelves outdone, and their own faces diſpara- 
ged decried by the ſurpaſſing beauty of a ſtranger, 
with all imaginable rage and fury dragged her into the 
temple of Venus, and ſtoned her to death.—Plutarch 
Mor. 1. de Amor. Þ. 1145. 

Such reſpect is generally paid to beauty, except by 
one malicious fair woman to another, that all conſpire 
its preſervation. When Conſtantinople was ſacked, 
and the inhabitants cut off, the beautiful Irene eſca- 
ped, and was ſo far from being made a ſlave *, ** 


* Knowles Turks Fiſt. P. 160. 
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ſne captivated the Grand Seignior himſelf, and ſo did 
fair Roſamond our Henry II. Jane Shore King Ed- 
ward IV. and the Counteſs of Caſtlemain Charles II. 
When Troy was taken, and the war at an end, Me- 
nelaus threatened to kill Helena as the caufe of all 
their miſeries; but; when he ſaw her, as one amazed 
at her divine beauty, he had no power to ſtrike ſo 
ſweet a creature. Athenzus ſays “, that Helena was 
worth the ten years contention of the Trojans and 
Greeks : 

Os talem uxorem cut præſtantiſſima forma 

Nil mortale refert. 

That one woman was worth a kingdom, a hundred 

thouſand other women a world itſelf. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Mean Beginnings, the Honour and Benefit of remem 
bering them. 


From mean beyinnings to arrive at great things, 
though it commends the induſtry of the agents, or their 
luck in having friends; yet a ſudden and unexpected 
riſe 18 always attended with the extremes of envy or 
applauſe ; the former with deſign to riſk or ruin one's 
reputation, the other to raiſe it to a more ſteady and 
higher pitch; and one of theſe two things never fail to 
happen, agreeably to one's own management. The 
undubitable method to avoid the danger of the for- 
mer, and poſſeſs the happineſs of the latter, is to re- 
member one's obſcure original, and to have on all oc- 
caſions our low beginnings in one's own mouth, to 
keep them out of other men's; for few men's advan- 
tages are remembered to their diſparagement, till they 
create enemies by forgetting themſelves. Humility 
continues reſpect, but pride and arrogance extin- 
guiſhes it. 


Pope 
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Pope Benedictus XI. was deſcended from an ob- 
ſcure family, and continued the remembrance of bis 
primitive poverty in his moſt exalted eircumſſauccs. 
At his firit admiſſion into the convent, his mother ſub- 
fiſted by being laundrets to the monks, and continued 
ſo many years alter. When he was elected Pope he 
ſent for his mother to him, and being come to Rome, 
the ladies of quality, thinking it was below the digni- 
ty of his Holineſs to bring her to him in her plain, 
homely, country apparel, tricked her up according to 
the mode, in a coltly habit. Thus transformed, ihe 
was conducted in ſtate to the Pope, wiv looked aſkue 
upon her, ſaying to the ladies that brought ker, © You 
© have miſtaken my meſſage, I ſent for my motlior, 
© pray bring her to me, that | may pay my duty to 
© her; as for this fine lady the is a ſtranger to me, my 
mother is a waſher-woman, and it is her that I have 
6 a great defire to ſee.“ The ladies underſtanding his 
meaning, retired into another apartment, uncaſed her, 
dreſſed her up in her country garb, and then pretent- 
ed her again to his Holineſs, who embraced her, ſay- 
ing, In this fort of dreſs 1 left my mother, in this l 
© acknowiedge her to be my mother, and receive her 
© with a hearty welcome.“ The fame thing was done 
by Pope Sixtus Quintus to his ſiſter.— Drex. oper. |. 
3. c. 8. p. 425. Cauſin's Holy Court, Tom. 1. I. 3. 9. 
31. p. 95. | 

The Emperors of China look no further for their 
wives, but among their own ſubjects, and if they are 
virtuous and handſome have no reſpect to their birth 
or fortune, ſo it often happens, that they marry arti- 
ficers daughters. One of them was a maſon's daugh- 
ter, and always kept a trowel by her when ſhe was 
dignified with the character of Empreſs; and if at 
any time the young prince her ſon carried it too proud- 
ly, ſhe humbled him with the fight of that inſtrument, 
wherewith his grandfather ſubfiſted himſelf and family, 
which would bring him to reaſon.— Gregor. Let. in 
Vit. S. Q. 

Agathocles the ſon of a potter, though by indirect 


means he became King of Sicily, yet would never 
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be wear the crown belonging to that monarchy, nor 
bis have any guards to attend him; but in remembrance 
es. of his low extraction, made uſe of earthen veſſels 
ab. with his name engraved on them for that purpoſe. 

ied Willegis Archbiſhop of Mentz, was the ſon of a 
he wheelwright, in the town of Schoningen and pro- 
ney vince of Brunſwick, and from that low eſtate by hard 
2 ſtudy and a holy life, riſing to the higheſt preferments 
ain; in the church, that his former paupcrous cireumſtan— 
Fg ces might not flip his memory, or an eminent and 
8 wealthy poſt betray him into pride and vanity, he 
* cauſed cart wheels to be painted in the glaſs win- 
Bron: dows of his cathedral church, in the windows of his 
palace, and in his bed chamber cauſed theſe words 
de to be written in capital letters, Willegis, Wil- 
m; © legis, recole nude weneris ; Willegis, Willegis, call to 
mind from whence thou cameſt.” The humility of 


this reverend and pious prelate was afterwards in ſuch 
high eſteem, that to perpetuate his memory, a cart 
wheel argent in a field gules, was appointed to be, 
and continues to this day, the enſign or bearing of 
that archicpitcopal fee.—Camer. op. Subcifiv. cent. 2. 
c. 44. p. 232. N 

Leſc II. King of Poland, elected to that monarchial 
dignity for his celebrated virtues, from a very mean 
condition, yet he demeaned himſelf in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government with as much prudence and 
policy as if he had iſſued from the loins of a whole 
race of ancient Kings. On all feftivais and folemn 
occations, when he was attired in his royal robes, he 
ſtill put on a great coat made of coarſe home ſpun 
drapery, which he wore before he was wade King, 
caſt over his ſumptuous apparel, to refreſh his mind 
with the remembrance of his primitive c{tate,—Camer, 
oper. Subciſiv. cent. 2. p- 232. 

Premiſlaus III. King of Bohemia, was a huſband- 
man, or tiller of the ground, but being firſt entered into 
the catalogue of the nobility, and after ward married 
by Libuſſu, Princeſs of Bohemia, he in remembrance 
"Hot his late employment, when he was to be crowned 
and inveſted with the regalia, brought with him a pair 
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of wooden ſhoes, which were wont to be worn by the 
peaſants of that country, as well as in France, an 
ſome one taking the hherty to aſk what he meant by 
that ſoleciſm ; he anſwered, that they might be hung 
up in the caſtle of Viſegrade, to put his ſucceſſors in 
mind that the firſt Bohemian Prince of that family, was 
taken from the plow to that ſublime dignity, and that 
he who was but a mean huſbandman, being brought 
to wear a diadem, had nothing to boaft of. Theſe 
wooden ſhoes are ſtill kept in Bohemia, as relics of 
great eſteem, and the clergy of Viſegrade ſtill carry 
them in proceſſion upon every coronation day. This 
King was founder of the city of Prague, encloſed it 
with a wall, had a long and happy reign, and was bleſ- 
ſed with a numerous iſſue, that long filled the throne of 
Bohemia,—Camer. aper. Subciſiv. cent. 2. c. 54. p. 132. 

Iphicrates, that renowned Athenian General, at the 
inſtant when he was hononred with all the :cmarkable 
pomps of a triumph, could not forbear crying out, 

oe £15 oi, From what to what? From what ex- 
© treme miſery and wretchedneſs, to what ſublime ho- 
© nours and happineſs are we arrived.* Another argu- 
ment of this great man's humility, is, that he baniſhed 
himſelf, becauſe the Athenians would not be ruled by 
him, in providing for their own ſafety. —Clark. Mir. c. 
64. p. 280. 

Thomas Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, whoſe other digni- 
ties and offices are already mentioned, was ſon of a 
blackſmith, and being raiſed to the higheit honours of 
the kingdom, was fo far from forgetting * what he was 
© and from whence he came,” that he took all occaſions 
to remember them. Riding in his coach through 
Cheapſide, accompanied by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


' bury, he ſaw a poor woman an inhabitant of Houn- 


flow, which put him in mind, that in his younger 
years he had run in debt to her in the ſum of fort; 
ſhillings, He cauſed her to be brought to him, au 
aſked her. if ſhe was not his creditor ; ſhe ſaid, * Yes, 
but was afraid to aſk it, though ihe was in great ne- 
c cefſity.* His lordſhip bid her go to his houſe, and 
ſtay till he came, and then he did not only per by 
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debt with intereſt, but gave her an annual penſion of 
« four pounds a year, and a livery once a year for her 
life.“ Mr Freſcobaldi, a merchant of Florence, who 
had aſſiſted him in his younger days, being fallen in 
poverty, he not only relieved with a liberal hand, but 
gave him money to pay his debts, and live handiome- 
ly in the world. Another time, being at dinner with 
other great men, at the monaſtery of Sheen, he ſaw 
far off a poor fellow that rung the bell, and did the 
drudgery of the convent for his bread ; his lordſhip 
called him to him, and before all the noblemen at the 
table, ſhaked him by the hand, ſaying, My lords, this 
poor creature's father was a good friend of mine, and 
© gave me many a meal's meat when I wanted it.” 
Then he ſaid to the poor man, Come to my houſe, 
my friend, and I will make a handſome proviſion for 
© rhee for thy life,“ and did it accordingly. Clark's 
Marrow of Eccl. Hiſt. part 2. I. 2. p. 46. 

Mr Ipnatius Jordan, born at Lime in Dorſetſhire, 
was ſent when young to Exeter, and bound appren- 
tice to a merchant, and from an inconliderable begin- 
ning, arrived to a plentiful eſtate, bore the office of 
mayor, and of juſtice of the peace twenty four years 
together. When ſome litigious perſons, threatened 
they would plague him with law ſuits, till they had 
not left him worth a groat; he anſwered ſmiling, 
Then I thall be but twopence poorer than when I 
came to Exeter, for I brought but ſixpence with me 
* hither,” He admired what rich men deſigned, that 
gave nothing to relieve the poor, but heaped up great 
ſums for their children. Don't you ſee,” ſaid he, 
what becomes on't!' And would give inſtances in 
this kind: On the other fide he would tell of ſmall be- 
ginnings, and afterwards by being induſtrious and cha- 
ritable arrived to competent eſtates, and would give an 
example in himſelf. I came,” ſaid he, but with ſix- 
* pence in my purſe to this city, had I had a ſhilling 
in my purſe, 1 had never been mayor of Exeter.”— 
Clark's Marrow of Eccl. Hiſt. part 2. p. 471. 

A man riſing from low circumſtances to great things 
is no matter of reproach, if he does not forget v_ 

. * 
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he was; for it is more honour to raiſe, than to be the 


ruin of a family. Of all vanities and fopperies, to 
boaſt of gentility is the greateſt ; for what is it they 
boaſt ſo much af, and challenge ſo great a ſuperiority 
over thoſe they think their inferiors, that a man mult 
forfeit his cars to the pillory, for his tongue taking the 
liberty to tell them the truth Birth ; 
Tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia veſtri? 

it is a meer non ens, a flaſh, a ceremony, a toy, a 
thing of no real value. Conſider its beginning, preſent 
ſtate, progreſs, and end, and then tell me what it is? 
oppreſſion, deceit, knavery, uſury, pimping, murder, 
and tyranny were the beginnings of many ancient fa- 
milies. Tiberius preferred ſome to honours for being 
renowned whore-maſters, and others for being ſturdy 
drinkers, Many have been enrolled in the court of 
honours, for flattering their prince, and defrauding 
and robbing their country. One makes a fool of him- 
ſelf to make his lordſhip merry, another courts the fa- 
vour of little maſter, dandles him in his arms, and at 
the price of a ſparrow hawk, a whiſtle, or a hobby- 
horſę, introduces himſelf a dependant on the family, 
and a third by marrying a cracked female, enters him- 
ſelf into the liſt to be provided for in the next poſt that 
falls, which he has aſſurance enough take, though he 
has neither wit or diſcretion to manage it. Thy great 
grandfather it may be was a wealthy citizen, and then 
in all likelihood a uſurer, a lawyer, and then a——; 
a courtier, and then a „a country gentleman, and 
then ſcraped it out of ſheep, &c. So that when all 13 
done, muck and money, no matter how got, was the 
riſe of thy gentility and nobility, and poſſibly * the ta- 
© ther went to the devil to make his fon a gentleman,” 
who ſhews it in talking big words without ſenſe, and 
inſulting o'er his neighbours with a benni grace. 

The Raguſian Commonwealth, Swiſs Cantons, and 
the States of the United Provinces, cxclude all de— 
grees of hereditary honours, and admit rone into. of- 
fices but ſuch as are learned, wiſe, diſcreet, and well 
educated. Among the Chineſe they are only counted 
noble, who have raiſed themſelves by their perſonal 
Werth; 
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e worth; © For why ſhould not he be as much honour- 
0 © ed that leaves a noble poſterity behind him of his own 
25 raiſing. as he that deſcended from noble anceſtors ?? 
ty Catheſbeius Sultan of Egypt, was by his parentage a 
ut ſlave, but by his valour was inferior to no king, and 
he therefore was made Emperor of the Mamalukes. Pi- 
zarro, a poor inconfiderable Spaniard, for his courage, 
was made by Charles V. Marquis of Anatillo, Perti- 
, 2 nax, Philippus Arabs, Maximinus, Probus, Aurelius, 
ent Kc. from private ſoldiers became Emperors. Pope 
is! Sixtus Quintus kept hogs. Pope Adrian IV. was a 
ler, baſtard. * E tenui cauſa ſæpe vir magnus exit, many 
fa- fa worthy man comes out of a poor cottage.” Caſ- 
wg truccius Caſtrucanus was a foundling in the field, and 
rey I yet became Prince of Lucca and Senes in Italy, whom 
t Of for courage and conduct Machiavel compares to Scipio 
ding and Alexander. Who thinks the worſe of Tully for 
11M- being an upſtart, or of Agathocles King of Sicily for 
e fa- being a potter's ſon? A diamond is of no leſs eſteem 
d at for being found upon a dunghill. To conclude, let 
bby- ¶ no true gentleman or nobleman take offence, I detract 
mily, from none that are well deſerving, truly virtuous and 
him- noble, but ſay they ought to be preferred (if capable) 
that betore others; for learning and virtue in a nobleman, 
h he is like a jewel ſet in gold, and is as great an honour 
great to his family, as his noble family is to him.” 
then 
— - 
1, and : 
ann CHAP. XV. 
as the 
-— * Beaſls, and other Creatures, their Lowe to Mankind. 
£6333 a 
„and sou men, wondering at the knowledge of brute 
ereatures, by which they are directed in the election 
, and of objects, and in the proſecution or avoidance of them, 
I de- have concluded from thence that they are endued with 
to. of- rational ſouls, which, with ſubmiſſion I think a great 
| well miſtake ; for, according to that common ſaying of the 
mood dchools, * Non tam agunt, quam aguntur;“' they act 
"Y1IOWNGY 


n father by neceſſary impulſe or conſtraint, than freely, 
Oren Vor. I. 1 and 
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and of their own accord. All the knowledge perfect 
brutes have is either innate or adventitious. The for- 
mer is called natural inſtinct, and the other is acquired 
by the daily perception of new objects, by imitation, 
by experience, by man's teaching, and by ſome other 
ways; and, in ſome brutes, is advanced to a higher 
degree than in others, Nevertheleſs, this ſame ac- 
quired cognition and cunning alſo depends, in fome of 
them, altogether upon natural inſtin&t, and the fre- 
quent uſe of it ; which, as by an eternal rule or law 
engraven upon their hearts, are urged and directed to 
do all things that conduce either to their own defence 
and converſation, or to the propagation of their ſpe- 
cies. And hence it is neceſſarily conſequent, that, in 
order to the obſervance of this congenite law, they 
muſt all, by the dictates of the ſame natural inſtinct, 
both know what things are convenient and beneficial, 
and what are inconvenient, hurtful, and deſtructive to 
them; and, according to this knowledge, proſecute 
theſe with hatred and averſion, thoſe with love and de- 
light, as in the following examples. 

Buſbequins reports, that a lynx which was brought 
out of Aſſyria, and kept up, was ſo fond of a man- 
ſervant in the family, that he would careſs him like a 
lover, rejoice in his preſence, grieve in his abſence, 
and never ſeem pleaſed tilk he ſaw him again. At 
length, the man going over ſea, the lynx took it to 
heart, fell from his meat, and languiſhed away till he 
died. —_Ep 3. p 52. 

Titus Sabinus, and his ſervants, being executed for 
aſſaulting Nero, ſon of Germanicus, one of them had 
a dog which by no means could be kept from the pri- 
ſon-door while his maſter was in cuſtody ; and, when 
he was put to death, lay continually howling. by his 
dead corps; and a ſpectator throwing the dog a mor- 
ſel of meat, he immediately took it up, and laid to 
his maſter's mouth; and, when the dead body was 
thrown into Tyber, the dog, with great diligence, 
ſwam after it, and endeavoured to keep it above wa— 
ter, till his ſtrength failing him, he ſunk with it, and 


was drowned.—Plin. Hiſt, I, 8. C. 40. P · 219. 
There 
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There was a boy named Hermias living in the city 
of Jaſſos, that uſed to ride familiarly upon the back of 
a dolphin, ſporting himſelf in the ſea, on whom the 
dolphin was fo enamoured, that he would come when— 
ever the boy called him; but, at laſt, a ſudden tem- 
peſt ariſing, and the waves running over him, he was 
drowned. The dolphin brought his dead corps to the 
ſhore ; and, to give himſelf a puniſhment for being the 
cauſe of the boy's death, would go no more to fea, 
but threw himſelf upon the ſands, and died for the loſs 
of his playfellow.—Plin. Hiſt. I. 9. c. 8. p. 239. 

As ſome young virgins were ſporting themſelves in 
the field in a certain province in the kingdom of Swe- 
den, a great bear ſeized one of the prettieſt among 
them, and carried her to his den, where he was ſo far 
from devouring her, that he fell paſſionately in love 
with her, careſſed her as his miſtreſs, fed her with his 
own prey; and, by this kind of courtſhip, dallied fo 
long with her, that he got her with child, and was 
delivered of a ſon, which ſome, and they of no mean 
authority, ſay gave beginning to the houſe of the Ur- 
fines, who for ſome. time carried all before them in 
Rome.—Text. Off. I. 5. c. 66. p. 678. 

A Spaniard of Majorca was ſo entirely beloved by a 
crane, that ſhe was never at peace with herſelf but in 
his company ; would mourn in his abſence, and never 
give Over ſeeking till ſhe found him; and, when his af- 
fairs obliged him to leave that country, the fell from 
ber food, ſickened, and died.—Burt. Mel. p. 404. 


CHA © I. 


Of Births, Strange, Meuſtrous, and Numerous, 


NoTHriNG in nature is truer than that ſaying of 
Tully, Mille modis morimur, uno tantum naicimur.”? 
There are many ways to convey us to our long homes, 
but there is but one to bring us into-the world, and 
that one is often attended with ſuch variety of acci- 
cents that make exceptions to the general rule, Some. 
H 2 times 
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times Nature will pleaſe herſelf by going out of the 
common road, and yet her production ſhall be agree- 
able; and other whiles, by a defect, or redundancy cf 
materials, ſhe miſcarries in her main deſign of perfec- 
tion in its kind, and exhibits what 1s preternatural or 
monfirous, as will be found among the following ex- 
amples. 

Zoroaftres King of the Bactrians is the only inſtance 
we meet with in hiſtory that came laughing into the 
world ; and, if he had foreſeen his deftiny, he would 
have cried like other infants. His head, or rather 
brains, did beat with ſuch force, that they repelled 
the midwife's hand; a ſign, ſays Pliny, that he would 
prove a very learned man ; and indeed he excelled in 
all the abſtruſe parts of learning, viz. natural magic, 
aſtronomy, mathematics, &c. for which he got no better 
name among the vulgar than that of a conjurer, and was 
killed by Ninus.—Plin. Nat. Hiſt, I. 7. c. 16. p. 167. 

Omitting a diſcourſe of ſuch births as came into the 
world with their feet foremoſt, as the tyrant Nero, 
and ſuch-as were born with teeth in their head, (as M. 
Curius, who was therefore ſurnamed Dentatus, Cn. 
Papyrius Carbo, and our own Richard III. all great 
men), and ſuch as were cut out of their mother's 
wombs, (as was Scipio Africanus, our Edward VI, 
and many others), as being almoſt of every Cay's no- 
tice, in one place or other; I ſhall haſten to what 13 
more remarkable, 

Of Lovis II. King of Hurgary and Bohemia, it is 
obſerved, that he was too forward in four things. He 
grew very big in a ſhort time, he had beard very ca, 
he had white hairs before he was ſeventeen, and that 
he was too haſty in his birth, for he was born without 
that ſkin which is called epidermis, or the ſear f*jin, 
waich yet was not long in coming, by the afhitance 
which art gave to nature.-Camcrer, Hor, Subcily, 
cen. I. p. 245. 

When Spinola beſieged Bergen-op-zoom, a womat 
near her time fetching water was cut off in the wait 
by a cannon-bullet, and her lower parts fell into the 
water, People ran immediately to ker, and arr” 

Chua 
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child ſtir in his mother's womb. It was drawn out, 
and carried to Don Cardova's tent, where it was care- 
fully attended. Afterwards it was carried to Antwerp, 
and the Infanta Iſabella cauſed it to be chriſtened by 
the name of Albertus Ambroſius.—Barthol. Hiſt, Anat. 
cen. 2. Hiſt. 8. p. 159. 

Jacobus Egh, of the city of Sarda, in the Low Coun- 
tries, kept a bull tethered in a meadow to feed, Who 
being angered by the boys, broke his tie, and ran to 
the cows. The field-keeper endeavouring to force him 
back again, ſtruck him with his ſtaff, which ſo enraged 
the ſurly beaſt, that he run at him with his horns, 
wounded him, and threw him down. His wife (being 
within a month of her reckoning) ſeeing her huſband 
overpowered by the bull, and his life in danger, run 
to help hon; the bull left her huiband, and running 
at her, toſſed her high over his head, tore her belly, 
and out came the child in a ſoft piece of ground; 
which being carried home, and carctully tended by a 
mid-wite, was chriſtened September 1, 1647, and was 
very like to live, The man died in thirty-fix hours, 
and the woman in four. The bull was killed the next 
day, by the command of the magiſtrates of the city.— 
Barthol. Hiſt, ibid. p. 157. 

To this relation give me leave to add another of the 
fame kind, on my own knowledge. 

A woman big with child living in Little Harradon, 
near Wellingborough, in the county of Northampton, 
being milking in thoſe grounds, a cow taking ſome dif- 
taſte, ſtruck the woman with one of her horns, which 
blow at once ripped her belly, laid her for dead upon 
the ground, and the child lying by her, but the navel- 
ſtring was not broke. This diſaſter ſoon brought all 
the women in the pariſh to her aſſiſtance, who gave 
ber agua vitæ, carried her home, laid her and her 
child upon the bed, and then couid only pity her, for 
more they could not do. Some would have a ſurgeon 
tent for, others ſaid they would both be dead before 
one could come. While they were thus debating the 
point, ſome women at the door ſaw Dr Boles, (an 
eminent phyſician in that county), by accident riding 
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through the town. They ran to him, told the caſe, 
and begged his help for God's fake. He modeſtly re- 
fuſed to ſee her, ſaying be could do her no good; but, 
at their repeated importunities, with thowers of tears, 
he went in, viewed the ſid ſpectacles, and immediate- 
ly fell to work, put the child into its mother's womb 
again, after it had been above an hour out, ſewed up 
the wound, ſent to a ſurgeon to follow his further di- 
rections, and left her to take ſome reſt. "The Ductor 
hearing ſhe was alive, came two days after to viſit her, 
and gave her further directions, with a hanctul of mo— 
ney to buy her neceſſaries, and pay her nurfes ; for 
ſhe was but a poor woman, In ſhort, the woman and 
the child did both well: ſhe went abroad in a fortnight, 
was ſafcly delivered of a fon eleven wecks after, to 
whom the Doctor was godfather, and named bim 
Boles. He likewiſe very charitably paid the parents 
for nurſing his godſon, at his own charge maintained 
him at ſchool, put him apprentice in Loudon, and left 
him a Iezacy when he Cited. 

Gorptas. a renowned perſon in Epirus, had a re- 
markable birth. His mother being near ker time, ſick- 
ened and died; and, as the was carrying to her grave, 
the bearers and mourners were alton:thed to hear the 
cry of an infant in the coftin, whereupon they return- 
ed, and opening the cofnn, found Gorgias had flipped 
from the womb in tlic tuneral folemnities of his mo— 
ther. Her coffin was his cradle, and her death gave a 
great hero for the ſervice and ſaicty of Epirus. Val. 
Max. l. 1. c. 8: p. 30; Zuing. I heat. vol. ii. I. 1. 


p. 270. ; 
Thus far of d rent kinds of births; I now proceed 


to preternatural ones. 

Buchanan gives us a relation of a ſtrange preterna- 
tural birth, which, below the navel, was one entire 
body, but in the ſuperior parts was two. When any 


member below the navel was hurt, both bodies had 
their ſhare in the pain; but, if above, the body which 
was hurt only felt the pain. Theſe bodies would ſome- 
times diſagree, and thwart one another in opinion to 


the raiſing mutual heats. The one dying before the 
other, 
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other, the body that ſurvived ſenſibly pined away till 
it followed the other's ſteps to a fingle grave. - Roſſe 


Arcan. Microcoſin. J. 3. c. 7. p. $9. 


Zartholinus, in his Anatomical Hiſtory, tells us he 
ſaw at Rafnia, and afterwards at Baſil in Switzerland, 
Lazarus Colredo the Genoete, then about the twenty- 

ighth ycar of his age, who had a little brother grow- 
ing out of his own breaſt, which came into the world 
with him. He had two arms, and but only three fingers 
on each hand, which he ſometimes moved, as alſo his 


ears and lips. 


The little brother voided excrements 


at his mouth, noſe, and cars, but no where elſe, and 
has its nouriſhment only by what the greater brother 


takes. 


The little one has diſtin& vital and animal 


parts from the other, as is apparent, becauſe he wakes 
and Neeps when the other does not; their - natural 
bowels, viz. the liver, ſpleen, &c. are the ſame in 


both. 


The mouth of the little brother is generally 
open and wet with ſpittle, and his head is ſomewhat 
deformed, and bigger than that of Lazarus. 
greater brother is well proportioned in his limbs, of an 
efable behaviour, aud very modiſh in his clothes. He 
covers the body of his little brother with his cloak, 
and none could tuſpect he had a monſter about him. 
He always ſeemed a man of courage, but could not 
ſorbear being ſolicitous about his death, becauſe he 
was apprchenſive if his brother ſhould die before him, 
the putrefaction of that body muſt alſo occaſion his 


death, and therefore took greater care of him than of 
lunſelf,—Cent, x. Hiſt. 66. 


The 


Pope Nicholas III. had a miſtreſs who was brought 


to bed of a monſter, in the ſhape of a bear. 
death, this lady was kept by Pope Martin IV. who 
dreaded ſhe might alſo. bring him nephews or nieces 
of the ſame figure and complexion ; he cauſed all the 
carved or painted bears in his Holineſs's palace to be 
defaced, leſt thoſe pictures fould make any impreſſion 
upon his miſtreſs's imagination at the time of her con- 
ception, which he thought was the cauſe of her bring- 
Ing forth that monſter : for, when the family of Urſi- 
u had all the authority in Rome, many of thoſe crea- 


After his 


tures 
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tures were carved and painted in the Pope's palace, 
and remained there till this accident put an end to 
them. —Camer. hor. Subciſiv. Cen. 6. 

At Tfertoghenboſch, a city in Brabant, in a ſolemn 
proceſſion on a great teſtival, according to the cuſtom 
of that place, ſvme of the citizens drefſed themſelves 
in the faſhion that angels are commonly painted, and 
others like devils. One of theſe mock devils having 
acted his part a great while, ran home to his ſpouſc in 
that dreſs, threw her upon the bed, ſaying, * He 
© would get a young devil upon her.“ His jeſt turned 
to earneſt; for, from that conjunction, was brouyht 
forth a child in the ſame figure that the man was dref- 
ſed up in when he got it, which riſked and danced up 
and down the room till the good woman ſtifled it with 
pillows —Camer. ibid. 

When Ser. Fulvius Flaccns, and Q. Calphurnins 
Piſo, were conſuls, a female fervant in Rome brought 
forth a child having four feet, as many hands, four 
eyes, four ears, and two inſtruments of generation — 
. N. Hiſt. J. 5. c. 6. p. 190. 

At Cracow, upon the Viſtula, the capital city c: 
the kingdom of Poland, in the year 1:42, was born 
a child of no mean parentage, with eyes ſparkling he 
fire, a mouth and noſtrils reſembling that of an ox, 
long horns, and hairy on the back like a water-ſpanicl. 
On its breaſt were faces of apes, and cats eyes under 
the navel, annexed to the hypogaſtrium, or that part 
of the belly which reaches from the navel to the privy 
members. Upon both elbows and knees it had heads 
reſembling thoſe of dogs; the feet were like ſwans 
feet; and it had a tail turned towards the back about 
two feet long. It lived but two hours; and, at the 
Point of death, uttered theſe words, * Watch, for the 
Lord cometh.” Licoſth. de Prodigiis, p. 582. 

At Heyford Purcel, in Oxfordſhire, a child was 
heard to cry very audibly ia its mother's womb ſome 
days before it was born, which ſo terrified the female 
neighbourhood, who had been taught by their Gran- 
nums that it was a prognoſtic of ſome public calamity, 


that with great difficulty they were ſcarce perſuaded to 
come 


ce, 
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come and aſſiſt at the woman's labour. — Dr Plot's 
Nat. Hiſt. Oxf p. 192. 

There was a ſeaman's wife, in Holmiana, was eight 
months gone with child; after which time, the child 
was heard to cry in her womb three ſcveral times, viz, 
on Chriſtmas Eve, the calends of January, and on the 
feaſt of Epiphany, and that ſo very loud, that it was 
heard by the neighbourhood, The thing was ſo un- 
common, that the magiſtrates gave orders the woman 
ſhould be diligently watched, and every one ſpent 
their verdicts about what ſtrange monſter the woman 
would bring forth ; but, when her time was come, 
the woman was delivered of a fine girl in due ſhape 
and proportion. —Barthol, Anat. Hift. c. 1. p. 4. 

A Chelhire lady, who was ſeven months gone with 
child, fitting with her huſband and other company in 
the dining-room after dinner, felt an extraordinary mo- 
tion in her belly, which heaved up her clothes viſibly 
to all that were preſent; and, on a ſudden, a voice 
was heard, but from whence none could imagine ; it 
was heard a ſecond time with the ſame amazement to 
the audience; but, at the third, it was perfectly known 
to proceed from the womb. This account was given 
by the lady herſelf to Dr Walter Needham, and that 
the chilc was at the ſame time in good health, and no 
ill accident attended the mother in her travail.—Dif- 
quiſit. Anat. c. 3. p. 84. 

Aufonins gives us a relation of a certain Roman 
lady, named Callicrata, who had twenty-nine chil- 
dren; and, though ſhe lived to a hundred and five 
years of age, yet none of them died before her. Full, 
Worth. p. 138. 

John Francis, Earl of Miranduia, acquaints us, that 
a woman, named Doro'hy, was delivered cf ten ſons 
at one birth, and eleven at another,—Schi:k. Obi. p. 
$65. 

lermentrunes, the wife of Iſenba:d Earl of Altorf, 
hearing of a woman that had three children at a birth, 
cauſed her to be profecuted as an adultereſs, and ſaid, 
She deferved to be tied up in a ſack, and thrown 
into the river.“ The next year the Countcls herſelf 

proved 
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roved to be with child, and, the Earl her huſband, 
eing abſent, was delivered of twelve ſons in right 
ſhape, but very ſmall ones; and now ſhe fearing, by 
way of retaliation, that, according to her own doc- 
trine, ſhe muſt be counted an adultereſs, gave orde: 
that eleven of them ſhould be drowned, and only one 
kept alive; but Providence ſo ordered it, that Earl 
Iſenbard met the woman that was carrying the infants 
to their watery graves. He demanded what ſhe had 
in her apron ? ſhe anſwered, A company of guelphs 
* (whelps) that ſhe was going to drown in the next 
c river.” The Earl defired to fee them, but the wo- 
man refuſed to ſhow them, and would have been go- 
ing from him; but he grew the more importunate; 
and ſhe finding herſelf unable to eſcape his hands, 
ſhowed him, the eleven children, and told him the 
whole ſtory. The Earl immediately ordered them to 
be carried to nurſe, and took care for their education, 
without acquainting his lady with it. When they 
were grown pretty big, he cauſed them to be brought 
home, and ſet in the hall with him whom his mo- 
ther had bred up. Their countenances were all ſo 
alike, that their mother could not but know them; 
and, being troubled in conſcience for the crime ſhe 
bad committed in her intention, though the action 
was prevented, ſhe fell on her knees to her huſband, 
confeſſed, and begged pardon for her unnatural 
guilt ; and, by the clemency of her kuſtand, obtained 
it. And fo began the honourable name of the Guelph, 
that warred fo long againſt the Gibellines in the wars 
of Germany and Italy —Camer. Hor. Fubcitiv. Cen. 2. 
c. 66. p. 274. 
Matilda, wife of Count Herman of Henneberg, faw 
a poor widow woman with a child in each arm, Which 
ſhe had at one birth by her deceaſed huſband, aſking 
the charity of well diſpoſed people towards her an 
their ſubſiſtence; and, addreſſing herſelf to the lady, 
ſhe Nighted her importunity as a diſhoneſt woman, 
ſaying, It was impoſhble a chaſte wife could have 
« two children at a birth by her huſband.” 
woman being diſappuinted of the lady's charity, 4 
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d. alfo reproached with diſhoneſty, prayed to God, in 
t vindication of her own chaſtity and integrity, That 
by the Counteſs, whom ſhe thought. was with child, 


i * 
ad ” +3 * 
33 * * 4 
— T_T et 
. 


E Subciſiv. Cen. 2. c. 69. ; 
80. C. Criſpinus Hilarius, in the twelfth conſulſhip of Au- 


'- ÞÞ © might be delivered of as many children at one birth i 
it as there were days in the year.“ The lady was # 
ne brought to bed on the Friday before Palm Sunday, in 9 
al WW the year 1276, and was delivered of 365 children, half 1 
ate boys, half girls, and the odd one a hermaphrodite, 8 
ad and were all chriſtened by Guido the ſuffragan Biſhop 6 
bus of Utrecht. The males were all named John, and the 7 
ext females Elizabeth, who died ſoon after. —Camer. Hor. +. 


te; guſtus Cæ ſar, came into the Capitol attended by ſeven 
ds, Þ fons and two daughters, with twenty-ſeven grand-chil- 
the W dren, ſons of his ſons ſons, and twelve grand-daughters, 
to who all joined in performing a ſolemn ſacriũce. 

on, I In St Martin's Church ip Leiceſter, is this inſcrip- 
hey : tion: Here lies the body of John Heyrick of this pa- 
lt rim, who departed this life April 2. 1589. aged a- 
** © bout ſeventy ſix years.“ He married Mary, the 


daughter of John Bond of Wardend, in the county 
em; of Warwick, Eſq; He lived with the ſaid Mary in one 


ſhe W houſe fifty- two years, and, in half that time, never 
on buried man, woman. or child, though they were ſome- 
and, times twenty in his houſehold. He had iſſue by the 
2 aid Mary five ſons and ſeven daughters. He was may- 
in 


tor of this town in 1859 and 1572. Mary lived to 
ninety-ſeven years, and departed September 8. 1611. 
She ſaw, before her death. of her children and chil- 
dren's children, and their children, to the number of 
one hundred and forty-two. 


| fax The Lady Heſter Temple, daughter of Miles Sands, 
FRY Eſq; and wife of Sir Thomas Temple of Stowe, in 
ſing the county of Buckingham, Baronet, had four ſons 
* alt 


ad nine daughters, from whom deſcended, before the 

lach, Wady's death, ſeven hundred children. Full. Worth. 

Bucks p 138. 

© Sir Paul Rycaut, in his preſent State of the Otto- 

5 ran Empire, ſays, that, in the eaſtern parts, ſome 

great men in Egypt have been attended in the * 
7 
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by an hundred ſons, deſcending from one father, by 
ſeveral mothers, 


CHAP. XVIL 


Of the Signal Loves, and Unnatural Hatred between 
ſome Brethren. 


Wurak brotherly love is grounded on virtue and 
religion, and is kept up by the ſame principle, it re- 
ſembles a true diamond that is of great duration, and 
very hard to be broken. But, fince the beſt things 
corrupted become the worſt in nature, care ſhould be 
taken againſt imbibing any kind of prejudice, and that 
a door, be left open to reconciliation ; for, if that be 
barred, the moſt endeared and tender affection ill 
ſoon run into excels of hatred, with all its diſmal con- 


ſequences. 


A falſe report being ſpread abroad, that Eumenc: 
King of Aſia was kil ed, cauſed his brother Attalus, 
who thought it was true, to aſcend his brother“ 
throne, ſeize his crown, and eſpouſe bis wife; bu! 
being better informed, and that Eumencs was comin; 
home, Attalus went to meet him, and congratulate h, 
happy return; though, at the ſame time, he had tis 
fears about him, of being ill treated for his former ac 
tions in the King's abſence. Eumenes diſcover 
ed no ſigns of anger, only whiſpered in his ear, 
© That he ſhould take care not to marry anothe 
© man's wife before he was ſure her former hut: 
© band was in his grave.“ Eumenes dicd a littk 
while after; and, though he had a fon of his ov! 
by his wife, yet he bequeathed the kingdom to hi 
brother, together with the Queen his wife. Attalus 
on the other hand, to ſhow his love, equalized his bro 
thers, though he had many children of his own u. 
yet took particular care in the education of her fo 


ſhe had by Eumenes, and, when he came to matur'f 
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of years, freely reſigned the kingdom to him, and re- 
tired to a private life. Fulgoſ. I. 5. c 6 p. 627. 

When the Emperor Auguſtus had overcome, and 
made the Adiatoriges priſoners, and after leading 
them to Rome 1n triumph, ſentenced the father, and 
the elder brother, to be put to death; when the ex- 
ecutioner came to the priſon to do his office, and in- 
quiring which was the eldeſt brother, there aroſe ſuch 
a hot diſpute between the two young princes, both aſ- 
ſerting their ſeniority, that they might preſerve the life 
of their brother, that the perſon who was to kill him, 
knew not which to lay his hands on, till their mother 
perſuaded Dyetentus that he would let his younger 
brother die for him, that ſhe might the better be pro- 
vided for, and then the fatal blow was given; hut as 
ſoon as Auguſtus heard of this great examp!e of fra- 
ternal love, he grieved at his Kern y, and gave an ho- 
nourabie ſubſiſtænce to the mother, and her ſur vi: Ling 
ſon.—Sabel. ex. l. 3. c. 7. p. 155. 

That famous Belton Helicdorus, was firnamed Pius, 
upon this remarkable occaſion. the people having de— 
poſed his brother Archigallus for ripine and tyranny, 
and given the crown to Heolioclorus 5 he being a hunt= 
ing found his brother Archigallus in a deplorable con- 
dition in the woods. The King knew hem, affection» 
ately embraced him, and ſent nim privately into a ſafe 
place in the city, with a refolution, 1 pole, to ef- 
fect his reſtoration, In this view th: King pretended 
to be ſick, and as often as any of the nobility came to 
vitit him, he confined them one by one. 1nd threaten= 
ed them with death, if they would not * Hately 
aſſiſt in the re- inauguration of his brother. And having 
by this ſtrata Lem gained all their Contents, hc ſum- 
moned them altogether, owned bis point, Archigallus 
was reſtored to his monarchical denn, and dying a 
little while after, Heliodorus ſucceeded him by a juſt 
title. —t ul of. exemp. J. 56. c. 5. p. 6 54. 

A ſoldier in the camp of Cn. Pompeius, finding one 
of his enemies preſs hard upon him, redoubled his 
force. and having killed and ftripped him, found he 


was his brother; and having with bitter words reviſed 
Vor. I, L the 
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the Gods, for ſuffering him to be guilty of fratricide, he 
carried his brother's corps, with all the pomp he 
could, into the camp, erected a funeral pile, and ſet 
it on fire ; which laſt office being performed, he drew 
out the ſame ſword with which he had unhappily kill- 
ed his brother, tkruſt it into his heart, and falling upon 
the body of his brother, they were both burnt to aſhes 
at the fame time and place. —Valer. Max. I. 5. c. 5. 


P. 146. 
Now follow the Examples of Hatred. 


Boleſlaus King of Poland, having murdered his bro- 
ther S. Staniflaus Biſhop of Cracovia, as he was offici- 
ating at the altar; upon the thoughts of what he had 
done, fell into ſuch a height of diſtraction, that he 
killed himiclf alſo. Hiſtorians ſay, the cauſe of his 
hatred to his brother, was, becauſe the Biſhop took 
the liberty to reprimand him, for ſeveral enormities he 
had committed unworthy his royal dignity. 

Robert Duke of Normandy, being eleed King of 
Jeruſalem, would not accept that royalty, being buoy- 
ed up with the expectation of wearing the crown © 
England; but he encountered nothing but diſappoint— 
ments. His brother William Rufus taking advantage 
of his abſence, aſcended the throne. After his death, 
Henry Beauclerk took the crown of England, fubducd 
Normandy, put out his brother Robert's eyes, and 
made him priſoner in the caſtle of Cardiff in Wales, 
twenty-ſix years; where, upon his being inveſted with 
a robe that was too little for his brother King Henry l. 
his life became a burden to him; for finding himſelf 
mocked and affronted with his brother's caſt garments, 
he refuſed to cat, and ſo famiſhed himiclf to death.— 
Specd's Hiſt, p. 413. 

Alphonſus Diazius, a bigotted "Sparnard, being in- 
formed that his brother John Diazins had renounced 
the Popiſh, and cipouſed the Proteſtant religion, was 
ſeized with ſuch an implacable hatred againſt his bro- 
ther, that he killed him with his own hands, and was 
extolled by the Papiſts, as one that had done a noble 
action; but he was fo tormented by the ſtings of his 

On 
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e © own conſcience that he hanged himſelf at Trent about 7 

83 the neck of his mule, for want of a better convenien- q 

x cy. Clark. Mir. c. 14. p. 55. |, 

W Sir Gcorge Sands, Baronet, of the county of Kent, 1 

— i had two ſons, arrived almoſt to the age of manhood, + 

n F who had cach a new ſuit of clothes, made of the ſame 1 

5 F cloth, and trimmed alike in every thing, ſaving, for oy 

+ F Cciſftinction fake, that the eldeſt had gold buttons, and 1 

the youngeſt but ſilver; for which he bore his brother 1 

ſuch a grudge and hatred (tor nothing elſe could be I. 

| aſſigned as the cauſe of it) that he barbarouſly murder- +2 

O- | ed him in his bed, as he lay ſIveping by him: He clove 36 
1. his head and brains aſunder with a clever, and not ſa- 
id tisfhed with that inhumanity, gave him ſeven or eight 
if | ftabs to the heart with a fſtil-tto, and having finiſhed 
15 that bloody ſcene, went next away to his father's bed- 
* fide and told him of it, rather pleating himſelf with 
ie | the diſmal tragedy he had acta, than diſcovering any 
kind of remorſe or ſortow. He was immediately ap- 
of prehended, committed to Maidſtone jail, condemned 
ye at the aſhzes following, and executed accordingly.— 

Clark. Mir. c. y. p. 404. 

it- Selymus I. and third Emperor of the Turks, having 
re Þ aſcended the Ottoman throne, by firſt depriving his 
hz father Bajazet of the government, and then of his life 
cd by poiſon, and reſolving to rid his hands of all campe- 
nd titors, caufed Orchange, the fon of Alemelcia, Maho- 
es, met the fon of Sciemf in, Orchancs, Emirſa, ane Mu- 
ih fa, the ſons of his brother Mahomet to be ftrangled, 
1. upon the opinion of the great dactors and lawyers, 
elf WD ho ſaid, it was better that five, eight, or ten perſons, 
to, WW © ihonld be taken of, than the empire ſhould be ruined 
— by civil Wars.“ There remained now of the Ottoman 
family only Schmus and his ſon Solomon Corcutus, 
in- and Achmet with his ſors Amurath, and Aladin. His 
ccd brother Corcutus Hearing Selymus was on the throne, 
vas WW hiſtcned to Mapnehia, where he had ever fince given up 
ro- imſelf to the {indy of Philoſophy and other learning, 
vas WF _ Without ever attempting any thing againit his brother; 
ble WW but having intimation that Sclymus fought his life, he 
his WF fed with two ferveuts towards the ca, in hopes to find 
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a paſſage either at Crete or Rhodes; but being ther 
prevented by his brother's gallies, he concealed himſclf 
In a cave near Smyrna. where he was diſcovered by a 
peaſant to Caſumes, one of the tyrant's captains, who 
giving notice of it to his barbarous maſter, the inno- 
cent prince was immediately ordered to be ſtrangled. 
Selymus having viewed his brother's dead body, burſt 
out into tears, and grievoully lamented his death; a2 
ter which ke behcaded fifteen of thoſe that had fo dili- 
gently ſearched for him, telling them, That he queſ- 
« tioned not, but they would do the like to him, it he, 
© by the extremity of fortune, was reduced to the ſame 
© condition z* yet he ſoon returned to his cruel nature, 
and afterwards murdered his brother Achmet alſo.— 
Epit. Turk. Hiſt. Vol. 1. p. 233. 


— — 


E HAT. XVIII. 
Vain glerious Boaſiing, the Folly and Shame of it. 


Emery veſſels make the greateſt ſound in a vault, 
ſhallow brains the greateſt noiſe in company, and both 
are equally diſeſteemed; for thoſe that think to eſta- 
bliſh a reputation in arts or arms, by vain glorious 
boaſtings, do not only build upon ſand, but involun- 

tarily engage both truth and time to demoliſh it. Men 

and things may have a commendable eſteem in a medi- 
ocrity, but ſtraining the point by proud boaſts, difco- 
ver a ſordid diſingenuity, awd commonly end in con- 
tempt and deriſion. 

This jooliſh Humour of ranting is more peculizr to 
the Spaniard than any other nation, becauſe they never 
talk like what they are, but what they fancy themiclves 
to be; witneſs the following rodomantado of a Caſtili- 
an Captain, which goes far beyond that of Pirgopolt- 
nices in Plautus; Quando yo Pienſo en mi meſmo, 
«£ demi terribiliſiima terrible terribilad, de tal manero 
me eſpanta que no puedo caber en mimeſmo, Picuſo 
© que 22 Macſtros de guariimo, no podrian contar en 
tres annos, &c.--" When I deſcend into myiclf, and 
a coutemplate 


| ſaith 
| © me 
done 


tion in Theology or Philoſophy, and he would make a 
| fall and ſatisfactory anſwer to it. All the company 
but this noiſy talker were ſilent for a time; then Mr 


reer, calling him by his name, ſaid, * My trencher fur- 
| * milhes me with ſubject to gravel you; here is a fiſh,” 


| © me why he ſhould come out a freſh fiſh and not a ſalt 
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contemplate my moſt terrible, horrible, terribility, I 
can hardly contain myſelf within myſelf; for I be- 
© lieve that all the public notaries in Biſcay are not 
© able, in three years, to ſum up the account of thoſe 
© miraculuus atclievements which this Toledo blade, 
this ſcourge of Luthcrans, this converter of Pagans, 
© this peopler of church-yards, has performed, &c.— 
© To conclude, I am that invincible ſlaughterer of 
© mankind, that tranſcendent great Captain Baſiliſco 
© Eſpheramonte, Gencraliſſimo of all the militia of Eu- 
© rope. I am.he who uſes to ſwallow mountains, to 
* breathe out whiriwinds, to ſpit targets, ſweat quick- 
ftlver, &c. Add to this that vapouring ſaying of 
themſelves, in point of valour, that tres Eſpanolis 
© ſont quatro diables en Francia, — three Spaniards 
are four devils in France. - Howel's Ger. Diet. Sit. 
Spain. p. 26. 

When Mendoza was ambaſſudor in France, he would 
often break out into this prophane oſtentation, Dios 
poderoſo en el cirio, y Don Felipe en tierra ;'— 
God's power is in heaven and King Philip's on earth; 
he can command Goth fea and land, with all the ele- 
ments to terve him;' yet that invincible monarch was 
overcome at laſt by a regiment of poor contemptible 
vermin, and Herod like went out of the world by the 
pediculary difeaſe, —Howel's Ger. Diet. Sit. Spain, 

Mr John Carter, incumbent of Bramford in Suffolk, 
who had a great fhare of learning, and no leſs modeſty 
to conceal it, dining among others of the clergy at an 
Alderman's houſe in Ipſwich, one of the company be- 
ing full of himſelf, boaſted of his own extraordinary 
parts, and chailenged any man preſent to ſtart a quet- 


Carter, when he faw nobody elfe would check his ca- 


faith he, that has always lived in falt water, pray tell 


' one?” This ſhort queſtion put this buſy talker to ſi- 
13 lence, 
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lence, he could make no anſwer to it, and thereby ex- 
poſed himſelf to be ridiculed by the company. —Clark's 
Lives of Ten Eminent Divines, P. 12. 

Oromazes, a confident opiniator in unintelligible 
things, boaſted that he had an egg in his poſſeſſion, 
which contained in it all the tchcities and defirables in 
the world; but, when it was broken, to diſcover the 
treaſure that the impoſtor ſaid he had incloſed in it, 
there was nothing ſound but wind, —Caul, lloly Court. 
Tom. ii. p. 12. 


The arch kerctic Eunomius, and leader of that ſed. 


boaſted that he knew the nature and efence of the 
Deity, and yet was fo ignorant, that St Auſtin, at the 
fame time, puzzled him in one and twenty queſtions 
about the body and production of an ant. Fuller's 
Holy Stat. 1. 2. c. 4. p. 57. 

Paracelſus, that great chemical phyfician, boaſted, 
in one 07 his eathukaſtic rants, that he, had attained 


he 8 make a mar- — Tod yet could not 
prolong his own life to the common ſtandard, for 
death carried him off before he was forty-ſcven years 
old.—Fuller's Holy Stat. I. 2. c. 3. p. 471. 

Pompey, hearing that his compctitor Cæſar had 
paſſed the Rubicon, was ſo little concerned at the 
news, that he ſaid, * If he did but ſtamp with his fect 
upon any ground in Italy, an army would immedi— 
© ately rife up to defend him,“ and yet was routed, and 
ſhamefully put to death, after the battle of Pharſalia. 
—Lucan. Phar. p. 22. 

Abel, a Scotch prieſt, by bribing the court of Rome, 
from Arch-dean of St Andrews in Scotland, roſe to 
that Biſhopric, and behaved himſelf fo proudly, that 
he deſpiſed all his inferiors. He thought himſelf to be 
as learned as rich; and, that others might think fo 
too, wrote theſe words upon the doors of his cathe- 
dral church : 

Haec mihi ſunt tria, lex, canon, philoſophia. 
Boaſting of his underſtanding in thoſe ſciences ; but 
going to church not long after, he ſaw an anſwer to 
them written underneath his own, in theſe terms: 
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Te levant abſque tria, ſraus, favor, vanaſsphia. 
Which wounded him fo ſenſibly, that, with mere grief 
and vexation, he took his bed, and ended his days in 
a ſhort time after, having enjoyed that Biſhopric but 
ten months and two days,—Spottil, Hiſt, Ch. Scot- 
land, l. 2. p. 44. 

Chimin Janor, Prince of Tranſilvania, finding him- 
ſelf every day more and more oppreſied by the Turk, 
carneſtly beſouglit a ſpecdy relief from the prefent Em- 
peror Leopold I. in the year 1662. Hereupon Leo- 
pold, at the requeit of the Venetian ambaſſador, ſent 
a gentleman to the Grand Signior, to let him know 
that he not only expected he thould quit Peter Wara- 
din, but likewiſe ſuffer the Prince of Tranhivania, to 
whom he had promiſed protection, to enjoy his own 
peace, otherwiſe he reſolved not to ſheath his ſword 
ill he had both done that Prince and hin felf juſtice, 
To which the haughty Turk antwered, calling the 
Emperor little King of Hungary and Bohemia, © That 
„he would ipeedily. come and viſit him in his chief ci- 
Cty, Vienna, that. he would either kill or keep his 
© Chriſtian captives in chains like dogs, would murder 
all the women with child, and utterly extirpate the 
„whole race of Chriſtians.“ Next, he threatened the 
Pope, and derided the Emperor for truſting to a cru- 
citied Deity, whom he faid he ought to expect no 
aſſiſtance from, * iince he could not defend himſelf, 
nor hitherto deliver his native country from ſervi- 
© tude.” But, in two years time, being often beaten 
by the Emperor, the pride of the Sultan was ſo much 
abated, that he was as forward to beg a peace of the 
Chriſtians, as he had been before to declare war againit 
them. —Hiſt. Ger. Vol. i. p. 519. 

A French Count being a volunteer in Turenne's ar- 
my, defired the honour ts command a party to attack 
ſome Germans that appeared in view of the French, 
and ſeemed to brave them; which being granted, he 
advanced toward the enemy, but ſoon retreated to the 
General, who demanded, * Why he did not charge 
the Germans?” The Monſeigneur told his Excellen- 
Cy, That he came back to reqguett him to order him, 
| 48 
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© ag many bags as there were Germans, for he reſolved 
to make him a preſent of every one of their heads. 
The General ſmiling ſaid, * He need not give himſelf 
© that trouble. for, it he killed them, or forced them 
to fly, it was ſafficient.“ Whereupon the Count 
made another advance a little nearer the Germans, 
but returned with greater ſpecd than he advanced; 
upon which the General ſaid, « What, Monteigneur, 
© are you afraid of them?“ * No Sir, (replied the Count), 
© but I am aſhamed of them, for they are ſuch a com- 
© pany of tattered ſcoundrels, it would be a ditparage- 
© ment to my honour, and the grandeur of my family, 
© to fight with ſuch a ragged party; but, if they will 
© appear fine, and dreſs a la mode de France, I will 
© engage them all myſelf.” © Go and tell them to," 
ſaid the General. Upon which he advanced alone; 
and the officer that commanded the Germans, think- 
ing he came to picquere, rode to meet the Frenchman, 
who coming almoſt within piſtol-thot, retreated as be- 
fore; but the German purſuing, ſhot him dead as he 
was running away.*—PFrench Hiſt. I. 4. c. 12. p. 268. 

Baltazar Gratian, in his Maxim, intituled “ The 
Man of Cſtentation, Number 267. ſhews us how to 
moderate this humour, that one may neither over nor 
undervalue one's ſelf; for, ſays he, It is now the 
© cuſtom of politicians to talk of nothing elſe, and 
think it the-greateſt wifdom to let other men know 
they are wife; for, to know, and at the ſame time 
© to know how to ſet it off to the beſt advantage, is a 
£ ſuperlative cognition ;z and an ounce of this courtly 
cart ſerves them to better purpoſe than a hundred 
£ pound weight of real capacity without it.” Of what 
importance 1s it that a thing is excellent, if it does 
not appear to he ſo by a modeſt kind of oſtentation ? 
—L'tHomme de Cour. p. 319. 

That great lover, of learning and ingenuity, the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Dorſet, hearing the advanta- 


geous character of Mr Butler, author of that excellent 


burleſque poem, intituled Hudibras, ordered Mr Fleet- 
wood Shephard to bring him into his Lordſhip's com- 
pany to drink a bottle; which being done, Mr Butler 


appeared, 
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appeared, while the;firſt bottle was drinking, very flat 
and heavy; at the ſecond bottle extremely briſk, vi- 
vacious, full of wit and learning, and was very face- 
tious company: but, at the third bottle, funk again 
into phlegm and dulneſs, that none could have imagined 
him to be the author of Hudibras, whoſe every line rs 
all wit, mirth, and pleaſantry. Next morning, Mr 
Shephard aſked his Lordſhip's opinion of Mr Butler, 
who anſwered, * He is like a Morefield's nine pin, lit- 
* tle at both ends, but very great in the middle.” He 
knew much, but had not the art to ſhow it. 
Oſtentation gives a genuine luſtre to heroic quali- 
ties, and adds, as it were, a new life to all things that 
have truth and reality for their vouchers ; for, with- 
out merit, it is but a vulgar cheat, which ſerves only 
to diſplay men's faults, and conſequently to purchaſe 
contempt inſtead of commenilation. Some men make 
a heavy buſtle to get out, and appear upon the thea- 
tre, in the open view of the world; and what does it 
tend to at laſt, but to diſcover their ignorance, which 
their privacy had civilly concealed to their reputation? 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Bounty and Liberality. 


Tur great advantage of wealth and power is, that 
the poſſe{Tors of them are in a capacity of doing more 
good than other men. Happy are thofe great men 
that employ them tor that purpofe 3 becauſe an open 
hand procures them certain friends and faithful de- 
pendants, ſecures them of ſound advice in proſperity, 
and pillars to ſupport, and heads and hands to de- 
fend them in adverſity. Men value themſelees, and 
employ their diligence and fidelity, at the price their 
patrons put upon them. A Prince that feeds uſeful 
men only with wind, lays them under the temptation of 
hearkeniug to the next fair bidder to procure themſelves 
more ſubſtantial aliment, Inclnatign may excite a 

formal 
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formal duty and affection; but the beſt way to ſecure 
men entirely to Princes' devotion, is to buy them by 
acts of bounty and liberality. Intereſt governs the 
world, and every man in it, | 

Cracus King of Poland, having plentifully rewarded 
the ſervices of a certain courtier named Vapavious, 
when this perſon was tempted by Lechus II. with a 
great ſum to betray his maſter, he reſolutely refuſed 
it, ſaying, My maſter, Cracus, has bought me already 
© by repeated obligations, and I will not deſert him and 
© fell myſelf to the Devil for your money: And, when 
Lechus had barbarouſly murdered his brother Cracus 
in a wood, Vapavious was the firſt man that roſe up in 
arms to revenge what he could not prevent, and never 
laid them down till he had baniſhed him the country, 
and ſet up Venda a virgin of the Royal Family.—Micral. 
I, 2. Chron, Pomeran. p. 172. 

Francis Ruffel, the ſecond of that ſurname that was 
Earl of Bedford, was ſo charitable and open handed 
to the poor and needy, that Queen Elizabeth ſaid, * He 
© made more beggars than all the noblemen in the king- 
dom; which the noble Earl being acquainted with, 
ſaid, © Then he had a greater ſhare of bleſſings, and 
© thought it more agreeable to his quality to make a 
6 thouſand beggars by liberality, than one by racking 
© tenants, or by Covetouſneſs or oppreſſion,*—PFuiller's 
Holy Stat. p. 297. 

Porſenna King of Hetruria, making war againſt the 
Romane, in order to bring in Tarquinius Superbus, 
and laying ſiege to Rome anno U. C. 246, a great fa- 
mine was in the city; but a treaty of cac being con- 
cluded between them, Porſenna commanded his whole 
army, at the railing of the fiege, that they ſhould take 
nothing with them but their arms; and ſo left his whole 
camp ſtored with plenty of all manner of proviſions fer 
the mouth, with abundance of other riches, as a cha» 
ritable donation to reheve the neceſſities of the Ro- 
mans, which continued them in a ſtrict friendilip with 
that obliging Monarch. —Plut. Publicola, p. 109. 

Sir Julius Cæſar, chancellor of the dutchy of Las. 
caſter, and privy counſellor to Queen Elizabeth, wai 
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2 perſon of ſuch extraordinary charity to all deſerving 
perſons under neceſſitous circumſtances, that his fame, 
like his bounty, was ſpread over all the kingdom. A 
gentleman once borrowing his coach, which was well 
known to all forts of mendicants, was ſo importuned 
with beggars in London, that it coſt him more money 
to acquit himſelf from the noiſe they made about him, 
than would have paid the hire of twenty coaches for a 
longer time. 

Cymon, the noble Athenian, being raiſed to a great 
eſtate by warring againſt barbarians, laid it all in com- 
mon for people to carry away what they pleaſed. If any 
perſon of real worth were reduced to want, he would 
liberally ſupply them; which cauſed Leontinus Gor- 
gias to ſay, * That Cymon was one of the wiſeſt and 
beſt men in the world; for, as he knew how to ac- 
quire riches, ſo he employed them ſo happily, that 
he procured himſelf and his memory immortal ho- 
©nour and glory. —Fulgoſus, 1. 4. c. 8. p. 424. 

Alexander the Great merited that addition as well 
by his princely bounty as by his conqueſts. When 
Perillus requeſted his aſſiſtance to make up a portion 
for his daughter, he gave him no leſs than fifty ta- 
lents. Perillus faid ten were enough. Alexander an- 
lwered, It may be ſo for the receiver, but a leſſer ſum 
would not have agreed with the majeſty of the donor. 
He commanded his treaſurer to give Anaxarchus the 
philoſopher as much money as he ſhould aſk for; but, 
when he demanded a hundred talents, the treaſurer 
would not pay it before he had told the King of it, 
who replied, that Anaxarchus knew of whom he aſk- 
ed it, and would not undervalue his benefactor, by de- 

anding a ſeſs ſum than was fit for him to give, be- 
aule he knew he had a friend that was able and will- 
ng to give him that and a greater ſum if he had occa- 
lon for it. Another time, ſeeing a muleteir that had 
wverladen bis mule with gold, take the burden upon 
is own back, and being ready to fink under it; he 
ad to the poor man, thy burden is too heavy for thee ; 
ut, that it may ſeem lighter and leſs troubleſome, 
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carry the gold to thy own tent, I freely give it thee, 
—Fulgof. I. 4. c. 8. p. 538. 

Pope Alexander V. was fo very liberal to perſons of 
ingenuity and probity, and ſo magnificent in build- 
ings applied to the uſe of the public, that he uſed to 
ſay, * When he was a Biſhop he was rich, when he 
© was a Cardinal, and had greater comings in, he grew 
© poor, and now, being Pope, he was a mere beggar,” 
—Fulgoſ. I. 4. cap. 8. p. 5% - by 

Alphonſus ſenior, King of Sicily, always wore very 
rich rings upon his fingers; and, when he waſh- 
ed, that he might not rurt the ſtones, uſed to put 
them into the hands of the ſcrvant that ſtood m eareſt 
to him, His Majeſty once gave them to one that, ſup- 
poſing the King had forgot them, employed them to 
his own benefit. The king took no notice of it, but 
put on other rings; and, going another day to waſh 
his hands, he that had not reſtored the former, put 
forth his hand to receive thoſe he was pulling off ; but 
Alphonſus, putting his hand back, ſaid to him very 
ſoftly, 1 will give thee theſe rings to keep when thon 

reſtoreſt them | formerly entruſted thee with, and pro- 
ceeded no further againſt him for his deceit. 

Sannazarias was the ingenious author of the follow- 
ivg witty hexaſtic made upon the celcbrated city of 
Venice : 

Viderat Ardacis Venetam Neptunus in undis, 

Stare Urbem et toti ponere Jura Maria, 
Nunc mibi Tarpeias quantum wis Jupiter Arces 
Objice, et illa tut moenia Martis, ait, 
Sic pelago Tibrim praefers, Urbem afpice utramgque, 
Mam homines dices, hane poſuiſſe Deos. 
For which the Poet was rewarded with a hundred 
zechins out of the public treaſury for every verſe, 
which amounts to three hundred pounds Engliſh.— 
Howel's Ep. vol. 1. p. 59. 

Henry of Lancaſter, generally called the good Ear! of 
Derby, having taken Bigerack in Gaſesigne in the year 
1341, he gave to every toldier the houſe he ſhould frit 
make himſelf maſter of. One ſoldier ſeizing upon the 
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vaſt quantity of money, that he thought too much for 
his ſhare, and therefote went to the Earl to know his 
pleaſure about the diſpoſing of it. The Earl generouſ- 
ly anſwered, „ muſt not play children's play, to give 
and take; it is all thy own if it were three times more 
© than it is. Cambden's Remains, p. 210. 

At the fight of Poictiers, James Lord Audley being 
terribly wounded, the Black Prince, with great thanks 
for his good ſervice, made him a preſent of four hun- 
dred merks a year in land, which he gave as freely to 
his four Eſquires that waited on him in the fight; 
which the Prince being adviſed of, and thinking his 
preſent was ſighted, the Lord Audley gave him fatis- 
faction to the contrary in this anſwer : © I muſt reward 
thoſe that do well by me. My Eſquires, w ith the ha- 
zard of their own lives, ſaved mine in the heat of the 
battle, and I, God be thanked, have a plentiful eſtate 
derived from my anceſtors, ſufficient to ſupport me in 
your Highneſs's ſervice.” The Prince, commending 
his bounty and generotity, confirmed his grant to his 
Eſquires, and gave the Lord Audley lands of fix hun» 
dred merks a-year in England. —Speed's Hiſt. p. 402. 

Nicholas King of Cyprus, the ton of Evagoras, gave 
WHocrates the rhetorician, for one oration that he dedi- 
cated to him, the ſum of twenty talents in ſilver.— 
Plut. Moral. p. 924. 

Virgil repeating to Auguſtus Cæſar three books of 
his Eneids, Octavia his ſiſter, and mother of Marcel- 
lus, whom Auguſtus had adopted, (but died in the 
eighteenth year of his age), being preſent, when the 
Poet was lamenting the lots, and deſcribing the mourn- 
ing for Marcellus in theſe words, 

Heus miſerande Puer, fi qua gata aſpera rumpas ? 

Tu Marcellus eris 
Octavia died away; and, being brought to life again, 
ordered the Poet to defilt, but gave him ten ſeſterces 
tor every verſe he had repeated, which being twenty- 
one, amounted, in Englith money, to above fifty thou- 
land crowns,—Camer, Oper. Subciſiv. c. 4. p. 49. 
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carry the gold to thy own tent, I freely give it thee, 
—Fulgof. I. 4. c. 8. p. 538. 

Pope Alexander V. was ſo very liberal to perſons of 
ingenuity and probity, and ſo magnificent in build— 
ings applied to the uſe of the public, that he uſed to 
ſay, * When he was a Biſhop he was rich, when he 
© was a Cardinal, and had greater comings in, he grew 

© poor, and now, being _ he was a mere beggar,” 
—Fulgoſ. I. 4. cap. 8. p. 5 | e 

Alphonſus ſenior, ea 2 Sicily, always wore very 
rich rings upon his fingers; and, when he waſh- 
ed, that he might not rurt the ſtones, uſed to put 
them into the hands of the fervant that ſtood rearcſt 
to him, His Majeſty once gave them to one that, ſup— 
poling the King had forgot them, employed them 10 
his own benefit. The king took no notice of it, but 
put on other rings; and, going another day to waſh 
his hands, he that had not reſtored the former, put 
forth his hand to receive thoſe he was pulling off ; but 
Alphonſus, putting his hand back, ſaid to him very 
ſoftly, 1 will give thee theſe rings to keep when thon 
reſtoreſt them | formerly entruſted thee with, and pro- 
ceeded no further againſt him tor his deceit, 

Sannazarias was the ingenious author of the follow- 
ivg witty hexaſtic made upon the celcbrated city of 
Venice: 

Viderat Ardacis Venetam Neptunus in undis, 

Stare Urbem et toti ponere Jura Maria, 
Nunc mibi Tarpeias quantum vis Jupiter Arces 
Objice, et illa tui moenia Martis, ait, 
Sic pelago Tibrim praeſers, Urbem afpice utramquey 
Mam homines dices, hanc pofriſe Deos. 
For which the Poet was reward ed with a hundred 
zechins out of the public treaſury for every verſe, 
which amounts to ove hundred pounds Engliſh.— 
Howel's Ep. vol. 1. p. 

Henry of Lancaſter, zene crally called the good Ear! of 
Derby, having taken Bigerack in Gafesipne in the year 
1341, he gave to every toldier the houſe he ſhould firſt 
make himſelf maſter of. One ſoldier ſeizing upon the 
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vaſt quantity of money, that he thought too much for 
his ſhare, and therefote went to the Earl to know his 
pleaſure about the diſpoſing of it. The Earl generouſ- 
ly anſwered, „I muſt not play children's play, to give 
© and take; it is all thy own if it were three times more 
than it is. Cambden's Remains, p. 210. 
At the fight of Poictiers, James Lord Audley being 
terribly wounded, the Black Prince, with great thanks 


for his good ſervice, made him a preſent of four hun- 


dred merks a year in land, which he gave as freely to 
his four Eſquires that waited on him in the fight; 
which the Prince being adviſed of, and thinking his 
preſent was ſighted, the Lord Audley gave him fatis- 
faction to the contrary in this anſwer : © I muſt reward 
thoſe that do well by me. My Eſquires, w ith the ha- 
zard of their own lives, ſaved mine in the heat of the 
battle, and I, God be thanked, have a plentiful eſtate 
derived from my anceſtors, ſufficient to ſupport me in 
your Highneſs's ſervice.” The Prince, commending 
his bounty and generotity, confirmed his grant to his 
Eſquires, and gave the Lord Audley lands of fix hun» 
dred merks a- year in England. —Specd's Hiſt. p. 402. 

Nicholas King of Cyprus, the ſon of Evagoras, gave 
Iſocrates the rhetorician, for one oration that he dedi- 
cated to him, the ſum of twenty talents in ſilver.— 
Plut. Moral. p. 924. 

Virgil repcating to Auguſtus Cæſar three books of 
his Encids, Octavia his ſiſter, and mother of Marcel- 
_ whom Auguſtus had adopted, (but died in the 

ighteenth year of his age), being preſent, when the 
Poet was lamenting the lots, and deſcribing the mourn- 
ing for Marcellus in theſe words, 

Heus miſerande Puer, ſi qua ata aſpera rumpas ? 

Tu Marcellus eris 
Octavia died away; and, being brought to life again, 
ordered the Poet to defilt, but gave him ten ſeſterces 
tor every verſe he had repeated, which being twenty- 
one, amounted, in Engliſh money, to above fifty thou- 
land crowns,—Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. c. 4. p. 49» 
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CHAP. X. 


Cha/iity, and Unchaſtity, Examples of them, both in 
Men and }J/omen,. 


CHASTITY ü is a great and ſhining virtue, of which 
the utility is ſufficiently known, both in the peace of 
conſcience, preſervation of conjugal affection, and the 
Religion infuſes it into the foul; 
and nothing leſs than a pious, firm, and conſtant re ſo- 


lation, can maintain it without ſpot or blemith ; be- 


cauſe the contrary vice, conſederating both with body 
and mind, 1s very hard to be conquered ; and there is 
neither continence nor virtue where there are no oppo— 
ſing defires. Many make profeilion of chaſtity, but 
there are but few that practice it. Words are too 
faint a proof of this virtue; for, when they inveigh a- 
gainſt unchaſtity with an affected look, their eyes give 
the lie to their tongues; and ſpeaking in a looſe kind 
of cant, which always goes againſt the grain, ſhews 
tkeir defires are extravagant, and that they only want 
importunity or opportunity to be unfaithful. 
Thomas Archbiſhop of York, who lived under the 
reign of Henry I. falling into a diſtemper, and adviſing 
with his phy ſicians upon it, they ſaid he could recover 
his health by no other means than the company of a 
woman; to which he anſwered, -< That the remedy 
« was worſe than tbe malady ;* and ſo died as he lived, 
a virgin. —Polyd. Virg. I. 1. c. 30. : 
Demetrius King of Athens fo admired 2 beautiful 
youth called Democles the Fair, that he left no way 
unattempted, either by kind words, great promiſes, 


conſtderable preſents, and other whiles by menaces, 


to debauch him Sodomitically; to avoid which, the 
boy retired irom public places, and the Baths, and 
waſhed himſelf in private. Demetrius was no ſooner 
informed where he was bathing, but he broke in upon 
him; and the youth finding an utter impoſſibility to 
eſcape the violence of the King's unnatural luſt, he 


uncovered the furnace where the water was boiling, 
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leapt into it, and put an end to his life, rather than 


violate his chaſtity. —Piut. in Demetr. p. $99. 

A Spaniſh youth, named Pelagius, of a beautiful 
countenance, being a hoſtage to the Moors, Abdera- 
mins King of Moracco was fo ſmitten with him, that 
ke diſcovered his baſe defires, by repeated laſcivious 
actions: which the noble, youth as frequently and 


ſcornfully rejected; which the King reſenting, retolved - 


159 
to gain by dompulſion, what he could not obtain by 
perſuaſion ; which the youth being apprehentive of, 


and excited by generous indignation, ſtruck the brutiſh 


King with his fiſt upon the face, ſaying, Now, infi- 
del dog, thou mayeſt kill me, but thou ſhalt never 
rob me of my chaſtity.” This blow cooled the bar- 


barian's unnatural amours, but inflamed him with ſo 


uch anger, that he cauſed the youth to be caſt into 
a military fling, threw him over the river Bactis, and 
daſhed him to pieces upon the rocks on the other fide. 
——Lipſ. Mont. l. 2. c. 17 p. 398. 

Paathea, a lady of ſurpailing beauty, being taken 
priſoner by Cyrus's ſoldiers, to whom the were con- 
ducting her, Cyrus commanded th eV mould not do it, 


leſt he, by ſceing her, ſhould be tempted to violate his 


own or her chality, though it proceeded no farther 
than the eves. Anil, when Arafpes, one of his inti- 
mates, Wes him to ns | her a vilit in her tent, as a 
Lady worthy of that honour, he anſwered, $ For that 


© reaſon he ought to han | her company, leſt frequent- 
Eng her {6 ſuhculd make hi lect th f. 
ig her {ocicty ſhould make him neglect the great a 


fairs of his conntry.'—lbid, 

Romilda, though a laſcivious Princeſs in her conver- 
ſation, yet the had two lovely daughters, as renowned 
for their chaſtity as their mother was for wantonneſs ; 
for when, by the mother's perfidy, the Venetians had 
entered the city of Triol, and committed all kinds of 
barbarities, they preſerved their honours unblemiſhed, 
by keeping faw horſe-leſh under their arm pits, which 
made them flink fo horrihly that no man would ap- 
proach them, ſor tear of being fuffycated with the 
loathſoine ſincll ; and ſo, by this honeſt device, kept 
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their virginities from being attempted by the barbaron; 
conquerors,—Camer. hor. Subcitiv. cent. I. c. 7. p. 39. 

1imoclea, a virtuous Lady of "Thebes, when, that 
city was ſacked, ſhe was raviſhed by a rude Prince of 
Thracia; but ſhe refolving to take revenge on the ra- 
viſher proportioned to the injury he had done her, dit- 
ſembied her reſentments, told him ſhe would direct 
him to a place where a great deal of riches were 
buried, and immediately led him to a room in the 
houſe, where there was a very deep well; and the ra- 
pacious Thracian lying down upon the brink to look 
into it, ſhe took him by the legs, and threw him } -ad- 
long into the well, with a quantity of ſtones aſter im, 
to prevent his climbing up again, Being ſome time 
after brought before Alexander r, and accuſed with de- 
ſtroying one of his captains, the confeſſed and juſtified 
the fact, as an act of juſtice in ſlicted upon an inſolent 
raviſher. And being aſked who ſhe was? She ſaid, 
© She was the ſiſter of Theagenes, who bravely loſt his 
© life fighting againſt Alexander's father in the battle 
* of Cheronaea.* At which undaunted anſwer Alex- 
ander gave her liberty, with commendations of her 
courage and chaſtity.-Plut. Parrel. p. 670. 

A maid of tranſcendent beauty, whoſe name was 
Lucia, and of as ſignal chaſtity, lived, among others, 
in the territories of a powerful Lord, whoſe Juſt being 
heightened by authority, ſent his agents in miſchicf to 
ſeize this innocent creature, who being at the gate cf 
the place of her abode, threatened to kill her if the 
was not quickly put into their hands T he maid her- 
ſelf came forth, and demanded, * if there was any 
© thing in her power to oblige their Lord i they an- 
ſwered, in a ſceffing manner, * Her eyes had capti— 
* vated their Lord, and he could hare no content with- 
out them.“ Well, (aid the virgin), give me leave 
© to retire a little to my apartment, and I will gratify 
© him in that particular, (which the meſſengers con- 
$ ſenting to), ſhe pulled out her eyes with ber own 
fingers, and reaking in blood, ſent them as a prefer 
10 him, (ſaying), here, take what your maſter de- 


6 fires; theſc he may have, but 1 will preſerve my 
virgin 


own 
elert 
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„ 'Princets ſaw him employ-'d in weigling the gold, the 


N It to the Prince her huſhand, threvy ; 
Fat once told him the injury the had ſutaiacd, and the 
Juſt revenge ſhe had takea on the ravilher,—V ler, 
Max. I. 6. c. 1. p. 561. 


% acter for her chaſtity, that the became the diſcourſe 
* 7 
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c virgin chaſtity; at the ſight of which, the Lord was 
ſo ſeized with ſhame and confution, that he withdrew 
into a convent, and there ended his days in ſorrow.— 
Rad. in Viri Dacio. Cauſ. Hol. Cour. p. 1. l. 38. 
p. 106. 

Man'tus the Roman Contul having conquered the 
Ga!logrecian forces, among others the wife of Prince 
Orgiagon was taken priſoner, who was a woman of 
exquilite ſhape and beauty, and was raviſhed by a 
centurion; but being rantomed, and the place àppoint- 

ved to deliver her and receive his money, when the 


* commanded her friends, in her own language to cut of 
his head; which being done, ſhe took it up, carried 
at bis feet, and 


e 


A matron of Epheſus was of ſuch a celebrated cha- 
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nd admiration of all the country, When ſhe buried 
ter huiband, ihe was not contented with the uſual 
expreſſions of gricf in following him to the grave, but 
Me followed bis corpſe into the very vault, and there 
continued lamenting whole nights and days together, 
againit the power of the magiltrates, and the perſua- 
fions of her friends; all people lamenting the ſeverity 
ine impoſed upon herſelf, in being there five days 
without any kind of ſunenance, or any company but 
her {zrvant maid, who aſſiſted ker forrow, and repam 
ed thither as occaſion ſerved, inſomuch that the whole 
city thought her the nonpareile of her ſex in conjugal 
aflection. While this doleſul ſcene was acting, the 
Governor of the province had commanded ſome no- 
torious thieves to be crucified near that dormitory, 
and appointed a ſoldier to watch there day and night, 
that their friends might not take them down from the 
croſs and bury them. The ſoldier perceiving a light 
among the tombs, deſcended the vault, and ſeeing a 
beautiful woman ſitting by her huſband's corpſe, in a 
very mournful poſture, he fetched his ſupper into the 
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vault, and uſed ſuch words to abate her ſorrow, and 
give her comfort, as are commonly employed on ſuch 
doleſul occafions; but ſhe was rather exaſperated, and 
tearing off her hair, laid it upon the breaft of her 
dead huſband. The ſoldier continued to give her 
conſolation ; and her maid joining with him, at length 
the ſoldier prevailed with her to cat, then attempted 
her chaſtity alſo, and ſucceeded according to his with- 
es. They lay together three nights ſuccefſively. In 
this time, the relations of one of the crucified thieves 
ſeeing they were very negligently watched, they took 
down their relation, and buried him, The ſoldier in 
the morning ſecing one of the thieves was ſtolen from 
the crofs, grew deſperate upon the thoughts of being 
hanged up in his place; and therefore, to puniſh his 
negligence, told the woman he would kill himſcli 
with his own ſword, beſecching her to let him, after 
death, find a place in that vault by her huſband. The 
woman commiſerating her friend, and being altoge- 
ther as compaſſionate as ſhe was chaſte, and unwilling, 
after ſhe had dried her eyes for ter huſband, to fall in- 
to a ſecond mourning for a friend that had brought 
her out of her firſt melancholy; ſhe demurely told 
bim, That ihe had rather part with a dead huſband 
© than occaſion the death of a living friend ;* and im— 
mediately commanded her huſband's body to be taken 
out of the coffin, his noſe to be cut oft to disfigure 
his face from being known, and gave him to ſupply 
the place of the thicf that was Holen away. The ſol- 
dier admiring the woman's wit that had found out an 
expedient to fave his life, went about his work imme- 
diately, and having filled the empty place, left thc 
people to wonder by what means the thick was got 
upon the croufs again, —Pction. Arb. in Satyr. p. 140. 
141. 

ucen Emma, mother of Edward the Conſsgſſor, 
being flandered with a report of an unchaſte familiari- 
ty with Alwyn Bithop of Wincheſter, her fon giving 
credit to it, diſpoſſe ſſec her of all her goods, and, for 
ber purgation, ordered ſhe ſhould paſs the fire- ordea!, 
which was to be pcriormed in this manner. Nine 
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plow-ſhares, red fire hot, were laid in unequal diſtan- 
ces, over which ſhe muſt paſs barefoot and blindfold, 
and, it ſhe paſſed over them unhurt, then ſhe was 
pronounced innocent, if otherwiſe guilty, This trial 
the underwent, and came off untouched, to the great 

aſtoniſhment of all the ſpectators; in remembrance 
whereof, the gave nine Manors to the miniſter at 
Wincheſter; and King Edward, to commute for the 
injury he had done her, gave to the fame cathedral 
church the iſland of Portland and Dorſetſhire.Hiſt. 
Erg. Octav. Vol. i. p. 66. 

Joan Queen of Naples was of ſo debauched a life, 
and inſatiate in her Juſt, that ſhe cauſed Prince An- 
drew, a Hungarian, her firſt huſband, to be hanged 
at her bed-chamber window, for inſufficiency. Lovis 
of Tarentum, her ſecond tuſband, waſted himſelf to 
death by endeavouring to ſatisfy her. James of Ta- 
racon, was her third huſband, whom the cauſcd to 
loſe his head for lying with another woman. Otho, 
Duke of Brunſwick, was her fourth and laſt huſband ; 
for the King of Hungary, in revenge of bis jon's death, 
raiſed war againſt her; and having taken her priſoner, 
hung her up at the ſame window where ſhe hanged 
her firſt huibaad. Heylin, Geogr. p. 162. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Cheats Impudently and Cunningly contrived. 


AdREAr ſock of confidence, covetouſneſs, and com- 
mon ingenuity, unallicd with principles of juſtice and 
honeſty, generally turn into fraud and villany ; and 
taking the whipping poſt and pillory in their way, 
have their end at the gallows, if committed by little 
ſcoundrels; but, if acted by great men, who can 
break throug zh cobweb laws, yet their ill gotten wealth, 
being attended with the curſes of the injured ſufferers, 
and the wrath of heaven, they ſeldom continue in the 
poſſeſſion of the defrauders to the third generation. 

Robert 
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| Robert de Evereux, the brave, but unfortunate 
Earl of Eſſex, by the ill advice of ſome about him, 
and his owa ill uſage at court, having incurred tic 
guilt of high treaſon, complained at his trial, that the 
letters produced at his trial were counterfeited ; and 
upon diligent inquiry into that matter, a bold and in- 
pudent cheat was diſcovered. The Counteſs of Effex 
fearing as their circumſtances ſtood, her huſband be- 
ing beſct with powerful enemies, that he might fal 
into trouble, put ſome letters which her Ladythip had 
received from him into a cabinet, and intruſted it ia 
the hands of a Dutchwoman, called Ritoue, who was 
under all the obligations in the world to be faithful to 
the Lady. She accordingly hid them as ſhe thong! 
ſecurely in her own houſe ; but by ill chance her hub 
band John Daniel found them, read them over, ad 
obſerving that there was ſomething in them, that might 
incenſe the Queen and endanger the Earl, cauſed them 
to be tranſcribed by one that was expert in countcr- 
feiting hands; and when the timorous Counteſs was 
ready to lie in, he went to her, and told her, that un- 
leſs her Ladyſip would give him three thoutant 
pounds, he would deliver them into the hands of her 
huſband's enemies. The good Lady, who had a ter 
der affection for the Earl, was defirous to prevent that 
danger at any rate, and for that purpoſe gave hin im- 
mediately eleven hundred and ſeventy pounds, and 
yet notwithſtanding that great ſum of money, the vil. 
lain gave her only the copies, and kept the originals 
to get another ſam for them from the Earl's enemies; 
for which being tried and convicted, he was condemn- 
ed to perpetual impriſonment ; fined three thouſand 
pounds, two whereof were to be paid to the Countess, 
and ſentenced to ſtand two hours with his ears * nab 
© ed to the pillory,“ with this inſcription on his breaſt: 
© A wicked cheater, forger, and impoſter.'—iit, 
Engl. Octavo. Vol. 2. p. 181. 

A merchant in Sweden, whoſe name was Wolfange, 
having gained a great eſtate, took an affection to 4 
-poor man's ſon in the town where he lived, and with- 
out any conſideration but his ſervice made him his ap- 
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prentice ; and when he was out of his time, lent him 
money gratis to trade for himſelf, in which he was fo 
ſucceſsful, as in a thort time to arrive to a plentiful eſ- 
tate alſo, and ſtill carried it fo fair to his maſter, that 
when the merchant died, he left this his quondam ſer- 
vant his ſole executor, with the management of an eſ- 
tate of ſixteen thouſand pounds for the benefit of three 
children, one fon, and two daughters, he left behind 
him, The merchant being dead, the executor married 
the eldeſt daughter, and gave himſelf three thouſand 
pounds with her; the other ſiſter by ill practices (as 
it was afterwards ſuſpected) fell into a confumption, 
made her will, gave her three thouſand pounds to her 
ſiſter, and died. Being thus poſſeſſed of fix thouſand 
pounds of his maſter's eſtate, his buſineſs was to get the 
reſt ; to that end, under pretence of great kindneſs, he 
{cnt the fon to be his factor beyond ſea, but ſo contrived 
the matter with the maſter of the ſhip in which he 
went, that he was ſold a flave into Turkey, and ſoon 
after a report was ſpread that he died at Livourna in 
Italy. Now the executor in right of his wife is maſter 
of the whole eſtate, lived at eaſe, and enjoyed his plea- 
ſure, while his poor brother-in-law underwent a mi- 
ſerable ſlavery among the Barbarians. Three years 
were Elapſed fince the young man left Sweden; and a 
brief being read in the executor's pariſh church, for 
the redemption of ſlaves out of Algiers, which in apt 
expreſſions ſet forth their miſerable condition, it ſtruck 
this executor to the heart, conſcience flew 1n his face, 
and the horror of what he had done to his good maſ- 
ter's only ſon, and by marriage his brother, kindled 
ſuch a fire in his hreaſt, that he could neither eat or 
drink, or ſleep; and finding death approach, he ſent 
for the chief magiſtrate of the town with the miniſter, 
confeſſed his fault, gave money into their hands to re- 
deem young Wolfange, and thirteen thouſand pounds 
to give him at his return. Then all of a ſudden he re- 
covered his health to admiration ; but his wife grieving 
tor what her brother ſuffered died quickly after, and 
his two children within a year. He lived till his bro- 
ther being redeemed, returned to his native _— 
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and having delivered into his hands all his father left 
behind him, be relapſed into his former aiſtemper, 
made his will, gave Wolfange every penny of his whole 
eſtate, to recymperite the injury he had done, and dicd 
a ſincere penitent,—Swed, Hiſt. cent. 4. J. 12. p. 483. 

Richard Smith of Shirford, in the county of War- 
wick, Eſquire, having an only daughter named Matr- 
garet, and being out of hopes of male iſſue, treated of 
a match with Sir John Littleton of Frankley, in the 
county of Worceſter, between his daughter and Wil- 
liam Littleton, third fon of Sir John, and offered to 
ſettle all his lands in reverſion after his death, in deſect 
of other iſſue, upon William and Margaret, and their 
heirs begotten in lawful wedlock 3 but in caſe they 
ſhould have no iiTue, then the land ſhould return to 
his own lawful heirs. On theſe terms the marriage 
was agreed on, and deeds of fettlement being drawn; 
Mr smith left them with Sir John Littleton to have 
them engroſſed, and ready to teal on a certain day ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. Accordingly Mr Smith 
came to Frankley, and as the deeds were reading, in 
cones Sir John Littleton's gamekeeper very abruptly, 
and acquaints the gentlemen there preſent, that there 
was a brace of fat bucks at lare in the park, who had 
glaſſes in their tails, for Mr Smith's dogs to ſee their 


faces in; whereupon Sir John, who laid the plot, en- 


tieated Mr Smith to ſcal the writings without reading 


them any further, proteſting they were ihe ſame to 2 


title with the draught he left with him. Mr Smith 
meaning no ill, ſuſpected none, ſealed the writings, 
and went into the park with his own dogs to courſe 
the bucks, a ſport he much delighted in. The two 
children; for they were but each nine years old, were 


married, and lived with Sir John till about ſix years at- 
ter, and then the youth falling from a horſe died. Mr 
Smith reſolved to take his daughter home to him; Sir 
John intending to mairy her to his ſecond fon George 
refuſed to deliver her, for he had ſo contrived the deed 
of ſettlement, that for want of iſſue, the lands were t 


come to that ſon, contrary to all intents and purpotcs 
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fraud and juggling: Theſe lands deſcended from Gil- 
bert to John, and from him to the Crown, as being 
one of the conſpirators with the Earl of Eſſex, in the 
fort y- ſecond of * Elizab th, he died in priſon. 
Muricl wi-low to the ſaid John, petitioned James I. to 
have theſe lands reſtored, and obtained it ; but ſhe ap- 
prehending that the ſhould be involved in ſuits at law 
with Mr Smith, fold them to Serjcant Hole an emi- 
nent lawyer; he divided them among his five ſons, 
who conſurned them in Lawing one againſt another, 
out the drvidend : And as none of the iſſue of Gil- 
bert Littleton, to whom they deſcended by the frau- 
dulent conveyance, do enjoy one foot of them, fo it is 
remarkable, that the fon and keir of George by the 
ame Margaret, viz. Steven Littleton of Holbeach in 
Worceſterſhire, was followed by a very hard fate ; for 
being one of the conſpirators in the Gunpowder Trea- 
ſon, in the ſecond of James I. he loſt his life and eſtate. 
—Dugdale's Antiq. Warwickſhire," p 38. 

Earl Godwin, in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, 
coveting the rich and well ſituated Nunnery of Berk- 
ley, in the county of Glouceſter, contrived to get it 
for himſelf in this manner. He left a proper hand- 
tome young man among the nuns, who was either 
really or pretendedly indiſpoſed in his health to 
be recovered by them; who quickly grew To briſk 
and gameſome, that by his youthful allurements, 
leveral of the nuns loſt their chaſtity, and were gravi-? 
dated. The young ſpark, if he had been fick at all, 
returned not long after to Earl Godwin in perfect 
health; but told him, he had left the ſiſters breeding, 
lick, and puking behind him; the noiſe whereof ha- 
ing filled the country, became alſo the public diſ- 
ourſe at court. Earl Godwin, who contrived their 
lation, complained of it to the King, as** a horrid 
abuſe and reproach to the order.“ Officers are ſent 
own to make inquiſition of the report, who return. ' 
d it to be true: The nuns are turned out, the con- 
ent, with its revenue, being eſcheated to the Crown, 
ere granted in lay fee to Earl Godwin as a gratuity 
or making the diſcovery; * fo frailty was * 
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and wilful wickedneſs rewarded.*—Full. Ch. Hiſt, . 
2. Cent. I1. p. 142. 

The ſame Earl, notorious in hiſtory for ſeveral cv] 
practices, having a greedy deſire to the rich manor of 
Boſeham in the county of Suſſex, wheedled it out of 
Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by this little arti- 
fice. One day meeting the Archbiſhop, he ſaluted 
him after this manner, Da mihi Bafium,*'—* Give me 
a kiſs, an uſual favour to aſk ſo great a dignitary in 
the church; the Archbiſhop anſwered, Do tibi Bali 
um.“ give thee a kiſs,” but intending nothing elſe ; 
now Baum in Latin ſignifying Boſcham, the manor 
above mentioned, as well as a kiſs or buſs, the Earl 
immediately took poſſeſſion of it: and though there 
was no intention in the proprietor, nor valuable con- 
ſideration promiſed or paid for it, but that all waz 
trick and cheat; yet by Godwin's great authority at 
court, and the wretched cowardice of the mean ſoul'd 
Prelate, he quietly enjoyed it, till long poſſeſſion grew 
into a © right, and alienated it from the church tor e- 
ver.*—PFull. Ch. Hiſt. Ibid. 

From theſe exploded cheats I take leave to deſcend 
to one of another kind, viz. knaviſh chemiſts, which 
is grown ſo common, it calls aloud for a timely detec- 
tion, before more famihes are ruined by the pretended 
© tranſmutation of other metals into gold and ſilver, 
by their powder of projection as they call it, and their 
aurum potabile, which is all but cheat and tricks of le- 
gerdemain to impoſe upon the ignorant and covetous. 
Theſe Alchymical quacks, ſuch as Moſes Stringer is, 
ſay their * powder of projection is the ſeed of gold it- 
ſelf,“ and has the faculty of multiplying or encreating 
the gold, when ſome ſmall quantity of it is mixed with 
other metals; and to give a proof of their art, they 
put ſome melted gold over the fire, then they cat: 
ſome of their powder of projection into it, ſtirring the 
matter about with a rod of iron, or ſome other meta 
for ſome little time, then caſt their gold into an iron 
mould, and it proves to have received a conſiderable 
augmentation, At firſt this experiment ſtrangely tur- 


prizes the ſpectators, and they are ready to cry out 4 
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miracle, a miracle. Then ſome are ready to buy this 
powder of projection, which the cheater ſells them at 
a great price, and fo has ſerved his own purpoſe The 
purchaſer hugs himſelf with the opinion of being vaſt- 
ly rich by this art on a ſudden. Home he goes to 
multiply gold, melts it, flings in the powder, ſtirs a- 
bout the matter, obſerving the fame circumſtances 
which he ſaw the alchymiſt do before him ; but at laſt 
finds he was wretchedly impoſed upon, Now the 
myſtery of this egregious picce of knavery was thus : 

He that ſtirs the matter is privately provided with 
ſeveral little pieces of gold, to convey dexteroully into 
the crucible or coppel at different times, ſo cunningly, 
that none of the ſpectators can perceive it; but when 
he finds he is fo ſtrictly obſerved that he cannot paſs 
that cheat upon them, without being dilcovered, he 
tnen takes a rod of iron or copper, in the end of which 
he has inlaid gold, ſo as not to be diſcovered, then 
ſtirs about the melted gold with his artificial rod, the 
copper or iron melts, and with it the other gold mix- 
es with the reſt, and ſo makes an augmentation. Now 
if any body aſks what is become of the end of the iron 
rod, he ſhews it you among the droſs, for copper can- 
not mix with the body of gold. And fo the cheat 
paiſes currently, and the impoſtor gets more gold in- 
to his own pocket, 

That their aurum potabile, which they extol ſo much 
in phyſic, is alſo a mere cheat, any man may experi- 
ment, for if tried by a coppel, the whole flies away in 
fumes like quick filver. 

Their turning of cinnabar into filver is another of 
their chimeras ; for if the granulated filver be exaiain- 
ed, the abuſe begins to be diſcovered ; for it is found 
to be exceeding light, and though it is increaſed in 
bulk, yet it weighs no more than the filver did, be- 
fore it was put into the crucible to be incorporated 
with the cinnabar, -Dr Har. Tranſla. of Lemer. p 49+ 
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© and wilful wickedneſs rewarded.—Full. Ch. Hiſt. 1. 
2. cent. IT. p. 142. 
The ſame Earl, notorious in hiſtory for ſeveral evi] 
2 having a greedy deſire to the rich manor of 

oſeham in the county of Suſſex, wheedled it out of 
Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by this little arti- 
fice. One day meeting the Archbiſhop, he ſaluted 
him after this manner, Da mihi Bafium,'—* Give me 
a kiſs, an uſual favour to aſk ſo great a dignitary in 
the church; the Archbiſhop anſwered, Do tibi Baſi- 
um, I give thee a kiſs,“ but intending nothing elſe ; 
now Bajium in Latin ſignifying Boſcham, the manor 
above mentioned, as well as a kiſs or buſs, the Earl 
immediately took poſſeſſion of it: and though there 
was no intention in the proprietor, nor valuable con- 
ſideration promiſed or paid for it, but that all was 
trick and cheat; yet by Godwin's great authority at 
court, and the wretched cowardice of the mean ſoul'd 
Prelate, he quietly enjoyed it, till long poſſeſſion grew 
into a © right, and alienated it from the church for e- 
ver.*—PFull. Ch. Rift. Ibid. 

From theſe exploded cheats I take leave to deſcend 
to one of another kind, viz. knaviſh chemiſts, which 
is grown ſo common, it calls aloud for a timely detec- 
tion, before more families are ruined by the pretended 
© tranſmutation of other metals into gold and ſilver, 
by their powder of projection as they call it, and their 
aurum potabile, which is all but cheat and tricks of le- 
gerdemain to impoſe upon the ignorant and covetous, 
Theſe Alchymical quacks, ſuch as Moſes Stringer is, 
ſay their * powder of projection is the ſeed of gold it- 
ſelf,” and has the faculty of multiplying or encreafing 
the gold, when ſome ſmall quantity of it is mixed with 
other metals; and to give a proof of their art, they 
put ſome melted gold over the fire, then they caſt 
ſome of their powder of projection into it, ſtirring the 
matter about with a rod of iron, or ſome other metal 
for ſome little time, then caſt their gold into an iron 
mould, and it proves to have received a conſiderable 
augmentation. At firſt this experiment ſtrangely ſur- 


prizes the ſpectators, and they are ready to cry out a 
miracle, 
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miracle, a miracle. Then ſome are ready to buy this 
powder of projection, which the cheater ſells them at 
a great price, and fo has ſerved his own purpoſe. The 
purchaſer bugs himſelf with the opinion of being vaſt- 
ly rich by this art on a ſudden. Home he goes to 
multiply gold, melts it, flings in the powder, ſtirs a- 
bout the matter, obſerving the fame circumſtances 
which he ſaw the alchymiſt do before him ; but at laſt 
finds he was wretchedly impoſed upon, Now the 
myſtery of this egregious piece of knavery was thus: 
He that ſtirs the matter is privately provided with 
ſeveral little pieces of gold, to convey dexterouſly into 
the crucible or coꝑpel at different times, ſo cunningly, 
that none of the ſpeRators can perceive it; but when 
he finds he is ſo ſtrictly obſerved that he cannot paſs 
that cheat upon them, without being diſcovered, he 
then takes a rod of iron or copper, in the end of which 
he has inlaid gold, ſo as not to be diſcovered, then 
ſtirs about the melted gold with his artificial rod, the 
copper or iron melts, and with it the other gold mix- 
es with the reſt, and ſo makes an augmentation. Now 
if any body aſks what is become of the end of the iron 
rod, he ſhews it you among the droſs, for copper can- 
not mix with the body of gold. And ſo the cheat 
paſſes currently, and the impoſtor gets more gold in- 
to his own pocket, 

That their aurum potabile, which they extol ſo much 
in phyſic, is alſo a mere cheat, any man may experi- 
ment, for if tried by a coppel, the whole flies away in 
tumes like quick filver. 

Their turning of cinnabar into filver is another of 
their chimeras ; for if the granulated filver be exainin- 
ed, the abuſe begins to be diſcovered ; for it is found 
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bulk, yet it weighs no more than the filver did, be- 
fore it was put into the crucible 10 be incorporated 
with the cinnabar.— Dr Har. Tranſla. of Lemer. p. 49. 
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Of Children Dutiful, Degenerate, and Unnatural. 


Tux who can wholly neglect, or remiſsly and care- 
leſsly perform the duty they owe to their parents, will 
ſoon forget what they owe to their God and their 
country, Relative duties are the firſt Reps to a fair 
character in the world, and a conſcientious perform- 
ance of them has a good title to the choiceſt bleſſings 
it can beſtow ; but they that by vicious lives degene- 
rate from the virtues of their anceſtors, are ſtains to 
their families, and a reproach to themſelves, but eſpe- 
cially undutiful and unnatural children ; for they are 
wretched excreſcences, that ought to be cut away for 
tear of propagating monſters in the world. 

In the unhappy civil wars between Octavianus and 
Antonius, Metellus, the ſon, was for the former, 
and his father Metellus for the latter; and, in the vic- 
tory at the battle of Actium being taken priſoner, 
was brought before Octavianus, to have the ſen— 
tence of death pronounced againſt him. Metellus, the 
ſon, knew him, though much broken by ſorrow and 
confinement, and ran, with tears of joy in his eyes, in- 
to his father's arms, and, turning to Octavianus, ſaid, 
© This thy enemy has forfeited his life, but I have-me- 
© rited a reward for the ſervice I have done thee in 
war; I intreat thee, therefore, give this venerable 
© aged man his life, and put me to death inſtead of 
him.“ Octavianus, moved by his filal piety, (though 
he had been a conſiderable enemy), gave the fon the 
life of his father, Lon. Theat. p. 257. 

M. Pomponius accuſed L. Manlius, the ſon of Au- 
lus, that he had added a few days to his diftatorſhip, 
and had proſcribed his fon Titus into the country 
from the ſociety of mankind ; which, when the young 
man had notice of, he haſtened to Rome, and got to 
the houſe of Pomponius by break of day, who, being 
told that Titus was there, in hopes he had brought 
further matter to accuſe his father of, called him into 


aà private room; but, as ſoon as he entered, the young 
man 
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man drew his ſword, and voyyed to kill him immedi- 
ately, unleſs he ſwore not to proſecute his father. 
Pomponius, in dread of his life, gave his oath ; and, 
aſſembling the people, aſſigned it as a reaſon to give 
over his accuſation. Indulgence is a great obligation 
to filial duty; but this is an example of natural affec- 
tion to a moroſe father that treated his fon with all ima- 
ginable unkindneſs and ſeverity, Lon. Theat. p. 273. 


Of Sons Degenerating from the Virtues of their Fathers. 


Herodes Atticus was eſteemed a non pareile in hap- 
py genius, and an eloquent tongue, yet was ſo unfor- 
tunate in a ſon of his own name, who was ſo horribly 
dull and ſtupid, that he could never be taught to know 
the letters of the alphabet. — Zuing. Theat. p. 1075. 

A boy in, Durham, ſon of a very ingenious gentle- 
man, went to {chool nine or ten years, and yet in all 
that time could never be brought to know his letters; 
and, if that were all, it might be thought no great 
matter; but here is the myſtery, that in one thing he 
ſeems to have a great memory, and in another none at 
all: He knows the powers of letters, but can remem- 
ber nothing at all of their figure or ſhape ; He can 
pronounce words plain enough, and ſpell ſyllables, and 
put them togetber, if one tell him the letters; but o- 
therwiſe he cannot remember what ſuch letters are 
called ; but, as ſoon as he hears them named, will 
preſently tell you what they ſpell, which commonly 
is the hardeſt taſk to children. Let him be told a 
thouſand times that a round letter is called o, and that 
a ſtrait letter, with a point over it, is called i; if you 
turn the leaf, he remembers nothing of it, nor knows 
any difference between a circle and a right line, and 
yet he is no fool: He ſees and hears as well as any 
body; he car play at ſuch games and ſports as boys 
ule in this countty, and knows the rules to be obſer- 
ved in them, ſome of which are not very eaſy, and re- 
quire a memory, and wil now and then give an anſwer 
that looks like ſomething of wit: He can write his 
name and make all the letters of the alphabet pretty 
lair, but yet he docs not know them: Ne can name 
L 2 them 
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them forward and backward as they ſtand in the row, 
but aſk him one of theſe letters in another place, and 
he knows no more what to call it than if it were a Sy- 
riac or Arabic character. This account was ſent to 
the Athenians by the boy's ſchoolmaſter, to defire their 
opinions, Wherein the defect of his boy's capacity 
« did confiſt, and how the fame might be fo far reme- 
died, that, if poſtible, he might be taught to read; 
who aſſigned as the cauſe, that the fibres running from 
the eye to the brain were defective in their ſituation, 
or obſtructed.— Athen. Orac. vol. 2. p. 399. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Undutiful and Uunatural Children. 


IT was fix hundred years after the building of Rome, 
before the abominable fin of parricule was known a- 
mong them. Lucius Oſtius was the firſt wretched 
monſter that murdered his father, and was hated in all 
ſucceeding ages. P. Malleolus, as we have it from 
Livy, was the firſt among the Romans that laid violent 
hands upon his mother; for which he was whipped 
firſt to blood, then ſewed up in a ſack, with a dog, a 
cock, a viper and an ape, and fo caſt into the ſea. 

Tullia, daughter of Servius Tullius King of the Ro- 
mans, and wite to Tarquinius Superbus, with her huſ— 
band, formed a conſpiracy againſt her father; and 
Tarquin, watching his opportunity in the Senate-houſe, 
threw him down headlong from the top of the ſtairs 
to the bottom. His fervants took him up almoſt dead; 
and, as they were carrying him home to his palace, 
in order, if it were poſſible, to recover him, others in 
the ſame confpiracy murdered him in the CyprianStrect. 
Tullia had been in the Senate-houſe to give her huſ- 
band joy of being King, and returning home, happen- 
ed to go that way. Ihe coachwan, aſtoniſhed at the 
fight of the corpſe of the murdered King lying in the 
middle of the ſtreet, ſtopped his coach in a horrible 
fright. Tullia looked out of her chariot, and percei- 

ving 
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ving what the matter was, commanded the coachman 
to drive the Wheels of her chariot over the body and 
face of her own murdered father; whereupon that 
ſtreet, which before was called the Cyprian or Good 
Street, was from that action called the Wicked Street. 
Lie. Hiſt. I. 1. p. 18. 

The Emperor Nero had ſeveral times, but in vain, 
attempted to poiſon his mother, he therefore contrived 
falſe roofs, ſupported by an engine, which, being taken 
away, the floors might fall, and cruſh her to death, 
while ſhe was aſleep; but, being alſo diſappointed in 
that and ſeveral other ſtratagems, he committed the 
murder of his mother Agrippina to Amicetus, one of 
his centurions, who hiring others fit for that purpoſe, 
went to the Villa of Agrippina, ſurrounded the houſe, 
broke open the door, and, with his ſword in his hand, 
went to her bed-fide. She apprehended what he came 
for, ſhewed him her belly, and bid him wound her in 
that part which had brought forth ſuch a barbarous 
monſter as Nero was. Aftcr many wounds ſhe died ; 
and Nero coming to view her corpſe, took her limbs 
into his hands, commending fome, and diſpraifing the 
make and ſhape of others. Then he cauſed her belly 
to be ripped open, that he might ſee the place where 
ſome time he lay; and being thirſty, was ſo uncon- 
cerned at the hideous fight, that he drank in the ſame 
room, and then departed, ſaying, * He did not think 
he had ſo fine a woman to his mother.*—Suct. in 
Neron. c. 34. p. 254. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Clemency, Commiſeration, and Pity. 


By how much the greater and better men. are, ſo 
much the more are they inclined to-ſhew mercy, and 
commiſerate the - deplorable condition of thoſe who 
ſtand in need of it. A great ſoul will do all in his pow- 
er to conquer and ſubdue his enemies; and, after that, 
will double his conqueſt, by extending his clemency 
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to thoſe whom he had power to deffroy. It is a mat. 
ter of great difficulty to determine which of theſe acts, 
either of valour or mercy, redound moſt to his ho- 
nour; though ſome, without befitation, give the crown 
to clemency, as a virtue that moſt reſembles the Deity. 
Revenge and cruelty, where men cannot reſiſt, is of- 
fering violence to human nature, and uſurping that of 
devils}. for juſtice itfelf never appears in a brighter orb 
than when it is inter mixed with mercy, ſhewing com- 
paſſion to the man, and puniſhing the crime. 

Widomore, Viſcount of Limoges, having found a 
great treafure of gold and filver under ground, ſent a 
conſiderable part of it to our King Richard I. which 
he refuſed, and laid claim to the whole, as found in 
his dominions. 


Widomore refuſing to comply with his demand, the- 


King beſieged his caſtle, where he imagined the trea- 
ſure was hid. Thoſe within the caſtle defended them- 


ſelves, 'and King Richard going, with his General, a- 


bout the Caſtle, to find in what place to make the aſ- 
fault, Bertram de Gourdon ſhot a barbed arrow from 
the walls that hit the King m the arm with ſuch a dead- 
ly force, that he was immediately carried off to his 
lodgings ;- however, the Caſtle was taken, and all put 
to the ſword but Bertram, who was preſerved by the 
King's ſpecial command. The arrow was drawn out 
with great torment, but the head was left behind, 
which being cut out by unſkilful furgeons, ſo mangled 
his arm that he deſpaired of life: And having diſpoſed 
his eſtate to his brother Earl John, he commanded 
that Bertram ſhould be brought before him; of whom 
he demanded, What injury he had done him that 
© provoked him to do that miſchief?* Bertram an- 
ſwered, Thou haſt killed my fatber and my two bro- 
thers with thy own hand, and now thou wouldſt have 
killed me alſo; take what revenge thou wilt, I ſhall 
willingly endure the utmoſt cruelty thou canſt inflit 
upon me, ſince I have killed thee that haſt done fo 
much miſchief in the world.” The King notwithſtand- 
ing his rough anſwer, freely forgave bim his oath, 
Caule 
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eauſed him to be ſet at liberty, and a hundred ſhillings 
Sterling to*be given him. —Hiſt. Eng. Vol. i. p. 136. 
Lewis XII. when Duke of Orleans, was ſeverely 
perſecuted by Charles VIII. the then King of France, 
who put him in priſon in danger of his life. Moſt of 
the nobility and populace complying with the times, 


declared alſo againft this unfortunate Prince, though 


next heir to the crown. Charles dying ſuddenly, Lew- 
is aſcends the throne, without taking any notice of 
the injuries and diſhonours he had formerly ſuſtained ;. 
inſomuch that one that had been conftant and faithful 
to him in all conditions, begging the eſtate of a citizen 
of Orleans who had been his notorious enemy, the 
King anſwered, Aſk what elſe you pleaſe of me, and 
I will ſoon convince you that 1 put a real value on 
« your merits, and will reward the faithful ſervices of 
© my friends; but diſcourſe no more of this, for the 
King of France wilt not revenge the indignities offer. 
ed to the Duke of Orlears.” And further declared, 
that none of the dead King's counſellors, officers, or 

uards, ſhould loſe their employments, but be kept 
in the ſame honours, and under the ſame ſalaries, 
which they had when the laſt King was living, —Lipf 
Monit, I. 2. c. 12. p. 306. 


CHAP. XXV: 
Of Conſcience, the Force and Eſedts of it. 


So wonderful is the power of conſcience, that it will 
bear itſelf up againſt all oppoſition ; and, tho? men, to 
gratify their finful luſts, or ſenſual appetites, may fi- 
lence it for a while, yet it will find a time to ſpeak ſo 
loud, that it will be heard in deſpite of all endeavours 
to ſtifle it. It will make us betray and fight againſt 
ourſelves, and, for want of other witneſſes, give evi- 
dence againſt its owner. 

Occultum guatiens animo tortore flagellum. 

| Juven. Sat. 13. 
Conſtience, 
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Conſcience, the torturer of the foul, unſeen, 
Does fiercely brandi/h a ſharp ſecurge within. 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 
But to our thoughts. what edift can give law ? 
Even you your felf to your own breaſt ſhall tell 
Your crimes, and your own conſcience be your hell. 
| Dryden, 
Beſſus the Pæonian being reproached with ill nature 
for pulling down a neſt of young ſparrows, and killing 
them, anſwered, that he had reaſon ſo to do, Becauſe 
© theſe little birds never ceaſed falſely to accuſe him of 
© the murder of his father.” This parricide had been 
till then concealed and unknown ; but the revenging 
fury of conſcience cauſed it to be diſcovered by him- 
ſelf, who was juſtly to ſuffer for it. Mont. Eſſex. Eng. 
vol. 2. c. 5. p. 57. 
E Prima eft bac ultio, quod ſe 
Judice nemo nocens abſolvitur. 
— Tis the fi puniſhment of fin, 
That no man does abſolve himſelf wuithin. 
Juv. Sat. 13. 
King Richard III. after he had murdered his inno- 
cent royal nephews, was ſo tormented in conſcience, 
as Sir Thomas Moore reports from the gentlemen of 
his bed chamber, that he had no peace or quiet in him- 
ſelf, but always carried it as if ſome imminent danger 
was near him. His eyes were always whirling about 
on this fide and that fide; he wore a ſhirt of mail; 
and was always laying his hand upon his dagger, look- 
ing as furiouſly as if he was ready to ſtrike. He had 
no quiet in his mind by day, nor could take any reſt 
by night, but moleſted with terrifying dreams, would 
ſtart out of his bed, and run like a diſtracted man a- 
bout the chamber; which is incomparably deſcribed by 
Mr Dryden in another caſe. Stow's Annals, p. 460. 
- Amidſt your train this unſeen judge will await, 
. . Examine how you came by all your late; 
Upbraid your impious pomp, and in your ear 
Will holloau, rebel] traitor ! murderer ! 
- Your ill-got power, wan looks, and care ſhall bring, 
» Knawn but by diſcontent to be a King © a 
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Of crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 
You'll fit and brood your farrows on a throne. 
74 Dryden. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Conflancy of ſome Perſons, and Inconſtancy of others, 


Lrviru is pretty in an infant, a ſhameful defect in 
men at maturity, and a monſtrous folly in old age; be - 
canſe they ſeem to have lived to no purpoſe, ſince they 
neither know what they are, or what they ſhould be; 
but, like weather-cocks, ſhift the ſcene as their fears 
or intereſt drives them. This cautions other men not 
to truſt them, becauſe they dare not truſt or confide 
in themſelves, but are always fluctuating in uncertain- 
ties, eſpecially if the ſtorms of adverſity blow hard 
upon them ; but conſtancy of foul is like balaſt to a 
ſhip, and keeps the man in a due poiſe betwixt the ex- 
tremes of obſtinacy and levity, and renders him fit to 
be a friend, and dreaded to be-made an enemy. 

Sylla having made himſelf mafter of the city of Rome, 
and expelled his enemies, fummoned the Senate to 
meet, and came with an armed force, and demanded 
that C. Marius ſhould immediately be declared an ene- 
my to the people of Rome; and, which was very 
ſtrange, there was none found in that grave Aﬀembly 
that had courage enough to oppoſe his motion, but, 
by their ſtlence, gave conſent ; only Q. Scœvola the 
Augur, being preſſed to declare his mind, and terribly 
threatened by Sylla, if he ſhowed any reluctancy, he 
then ſpoke in this manner: Though Sylla, thou think» 
Ceſt to terrify me with thy armed troops, that have 
© encircled the Senate Houſe, and have threatened me 
© with death itſelf; yet 1 ſcorn to fave a little ſuperan- 
Cnuated blood by pronouncing Marius an enemy to 
© this eſtate, by whoſe valour and prudent conduct not 
© only this city of Rome, but all italy has been preſer- 


ved.“ Val. Max. 1. 3. c. 8. p. 91. 8 
C. Mevius 
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C. Mevius, a centurion under Auguſtus in his war 
with Marcus Antonius, after the performance of ma- 
ny brave exploits was taken priſoner, and brought be- 
fore Antonius, who demanded how he ſhould deal 
with him? „Then command me to be killed, ſaid Me- 
vius; for neither the hopes of life, or the fear of death, 
© ſhall make me ceaſe to be Cæſar's ſoldier, or begin 
© to be thine.'—Val. Max l. z. c. 8. p. 92. 

Modeſtus, deputy of Valens, the Emperor, ſecking 
to win over St Baſil, Biſhop of Capadocia, among 
other prelates, to eſpouſe to Arian hereſy, he faſt 
tempted him with endeared expreſhons of kindneſs, 
and repeated promiſes of great rewards ; but, finding 
the good Biſhop was not to be ſweetened out of his 
religion, he menaced him with baniſhment and cruel 
torments that ſhould extend to death itſelf; but, per- 
ceiving all theſe attempts were equally infignificant, 
he. returned to his maſter, the Emperor, with this 
character of the Biſhop :—* He is ſo firm, that words 
cannot prevail with him, ſo reſolved, that threats 
cannot move him, aud ſo ſtrong, that allurements 
cannot conquer him. - Biſnop Cowper's Sermon, p. 
103. | 
Henry Prince of Saxony being told by his brother 
George, that, it he would abandon the Proto ſtant re- 
ligion and embrace Popery, he would leave him heir 
of all his dominions, he made him this anſwer, * Ka- 
© ther than act againſt my conſcience, and deny my 
© Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, J and my Kate, with each a 
© ſtaff in our hands, will beg our bread out of your 
© territories.'—Luth. Colloq. p. 248. 

- Caius Caligula was of ſuch a fickle humour, that 
every man was at a loſs what to ſay or do to pleaſe 
him, becauſe he was never half an hour in the fame 
mind. The ſame Plutarch reports of Alcibiades, that 
he was frugal in Sparta, prodigal in lonia, a drunkard 
in Thrace, ſober in Egypt, wore plain clothes in 
Rome; and, when be kept company with Tiſſaphernes, 
exceeded the Perfians themſclves in gaicty of won.” 

1C- 

* MXiphil. in Caligul. p. 95. Plutarch. in Alcitiad: g. 
203. . 


The Vicar of Bray, in Berkſhire, being a Papiſt un- 
der the reign of Henry VIII. and a Proteſtant under 
Edward VI. a Papiſt again under Queen Mary ; and a 
Proteſtant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
reproached as the ſcandal of his gown, by turning ſo 
often from one religion to another. I cannot hel 
that,“ ſaid the Vicar; but, if I changed my religt- 
* on, I am ſure I kept true to my principle, which is, 


to live and die Vicar of Bray,”—Full. Worth. p. 82. 
Berks, 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Of Counſel and Advice, and the Benefit which accrues 
by hearkening to it. | 


Some men would be wiſe, if they did not think 
themſelves (9 : for ſuch a fond opinion of one's ſelf, 
hinders one from taking counſel of ſuch as are quali- 
fied to give it. Nemo omnibus horis ſapit, no man 
has his wits about him at all times, nor is fit to adviſe 
himſelf under every intervening and unexpected acci- 
dent. In proſperity men are too proud to be advi- 
ſed, for they think they do not ſtand in need of coun- 
ſel, having a ſelf-ſufficiency for their pilot. In ad- 
verſity men's underſtandings are generally ſo clouded 
by what they feel or fear, that they are unfit to ad- 
viſe themſelves, and therefore ſhould always be pro- 
vided of a wiſe and faithful friend to aſſiſt and direct 
them. It is neither a leſſening a man's grandeur, or 
a ſign of incapacity, to take council of others, but ac- 
cording to Solomon, is the character of a truly wiſe 
man. 

A ſtranger having publicly ſaid that he could teach 
Dionyſius, the Tyrant of Syracuſe, an infallible way 
to find out and difcover all the conſpiracies his ſub- 
jets ſhould contrive againſt him, if he would give a 
good ſum of money for his pains: Dionyſius hearing 
of it, cauſed the man to be brought to him, that he 
might learn an art ſo neceſſary to his preſervation i 

an 
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and having aſked him by what art he might make 
ſuch diſcoveries, the fellow made anſwer, that all the 
art he knew, was, that Dionyſius ſhould give him a 
talent, and afterwards boaſt that he had received a 
© great ſecret from him.” Dionyſius liked the inven. 
tion, and accordingly cauſed fix hundred crowns to 
be counted out to him, and this ſerved as well to keep 
his enemies in awe, as if it had been real.— Mont. ET. 
Engl. Vol. 1. p. 188. 

Francis I. King of France, deſigning to march with 
his army into Italy, called a council of war, to adviſe 
with his officers, which way he ſhoald lead his forces 
over the Alps; which Amaril, the King's fool over- 
Hearing, told them they ſhould rather conſult how to 
bring them back again out of Italy, as being an affair 
of the greateſt importance. Well had it been if they 
had taken the fool's wiſe advice, for ſcarce a man of 
them ever ſaw France again.—Clark's Mir. I. 54. p. 217. 

Three young men that had got a great eſtate in mo- 
ney by robbing on the ſeas, retired to a city, with a 
reſolution to live honeſter lives, and put their money 
into the hands of a banker, with mutual covenants, 
that he ſhould deliver none of it, but when they were 
all three together. One of them told the reſt, that 
there was occaſion to lay out ſome money for. the ad- 
vantage of them all, to which they conſented ; and as 
they were riding out one day to take their pleaſure, 
they called at the banker's bouſe, and gave him or- 
ders to deliver to that perſon what money he demand- 
ed; they rode away, and he demanded the whole 
ſum, laid it on his horſe, and rode quite away with 
it. The two others threatened to ſue the banker, as 
delivered in their abſence ; he in great perplexity ad- 
viſed with Gellius Aretinus, a witty lawyer, who gave 
him-advice to acknowledge he had the money, and 
was ready to pay it according to their written agree- 
ment, viz. When all three came together to receive 
it ; but they never more ſaw the third man, nor did 
the banker hear any more of their ſuit in law againit 


bim.—]). Text. Feriar, Hægeranar. c. 39. p. 182. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Courage expreſſed in Words, Deeds, and Contempt of 
14 Death. 
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Pu$1LLA4x1METY, fear, and cowardice, in their own 
natures invite injuries and enemies; for thoſe of their 
own fize, in point of valour, will run headlong upon 
an adverſary that has no defence but in flight or a mean 
ſubmiſſion; but a courageous ſoul, a brave man, is not 
to be dallied or jeſted with > He deſpiſes a mean ſouled 
antagoniſt, and ſcorns to engage but where honour is 
the purchaſe of apparent danger: He boggles at no- 
thing but what is unjuſt, ungenerous, or cruel z and 
in all beroic enterprizes, never ſays Go, but Fol- 
low me; ' for his great heart, like Czſar's, knows no 
mean betwixt © AIP and * Nothing.” 

A Spartan lady, hearing her ſon complain that his 
ſword was too ſhort, and that he wanted one a fize 
longer, the made him this anſwer, * That no weapon 
* was too ſhort for a man of true courage; for, ad- 
* vancing one ſtep forward, would make it long enough 
to ſerve his purpoſe. L Homme de Cour. Max. 128. 

A perſon unnamed in the hiſtory, having conſpired 
to murder Malcolm King of Scots, who was a truly 
valiant Prince, the King took no notice of it, ſo as to 
puniſh-the traitor by law; but, being one day a hunt- 
ing, he ſingled out the fellow, and taking him into a 
remote place from the reſt of the company, faid, 
Here is a convenient time and place for thee to do 
that like a bold man, that thou defignedſt to do baſe- 
*ly and cowardly, Draw thy ſword, then, and if 
* thou canft kill me, being alone, thou art out of danger 
* of puniſhment, becauſe there is no body to accuſe 
© theez? which words being ſpoken with an undaunted 
courage, firuck ſuch terror into the intended aſſaſſin, 
that he fell down at the King's feet, and — 
ged his pardon ; which the King granting him, he be- 


came a very ſerviceable and faithful ſubject to the 
King 2 whole term of his future life, Bak. Chron. 
p. 475 14 | 


M L. Sylla, 
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and having aſked him by what art he might make 
ſuch diſcoveries, the fellow made anſwer, that all the 
art he knew, was, that Dionyſius ſhould give him a 
talent, and afterwards boaſt that he had received a 
great ſecret from him.“ Dionyſius liked the inven. 
tion, and accordingly cauſed fix hundred crowns to 
be counted out to him, and this ſerved as well to keep 
his enemies in awe, as if it had been real,— Mont. Ll, 
Engl. Vol. 1. p. 188. 

Francis I. King of France, deſigning to march with 
his army into Italy, called a council of war, to adviſe 
with his officers, which way he ſhould lead his forces 
over the Alps; which Amaril, the King's fool over- 
hearing, told them they ſhould rather conſult how to 
bring them back again out of Italy, as being an affair 
of the greateſt importance. Well had it been if they 
had taken the fool's wiſe advice, for ſcarce a man of 
them ever ſaw France again.—Clark's Mir. I. 54. p. 217. 

Three young men that had got a great eſtate in mo- 
ney by robbing on the ſeas, retired to a city, with a 
reſolution to live honeſter lives, and put their money 
into the hands of a banker, with mutual covenants, 
that he ſhould deliver none of it, but when they were 
all three together. One of them told the reſt, that 
there was occaſion to lay out ſome money for the ad- 
vantage of them all, to which they conſented ; and as 
they were riding out one day to take their pleaſure, 
they called at the banker's houſe, and gave him or- 
ders to deliver to that perſon what money he demand- 
ed; they rode away, and he demanded the whole 
ſum, laid it on his horſe, and rode quite away with 
it. The two others threatened to ſue the banker, as 
delivered in their abſence ; he in great perplexity ad- 
viſed with Gellius Aretinus, a witty lawyer, who gave 
him advice to acknowledge he had the money, and 
was ready to pay it according to their written agree- 
ment, viz. When all three came together to receive 
it; but they never more ſaw the third man, nor did 
the banker hear any more of their ſuit in law againit 


him.—J. Text. Feriar, Hegeranar, c. 39. p. 182 
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Of Courage expreſſed in Words, Deeds, and Contempt of 
Death. | 


PuSILLANIMITY, fear, and cowardice, in their own 
natures invite injuries and enemies ; for thoſe of their 
own ſize, in point of valour, will run headlong upon 
an adverſary that has no defence but in flight or a mean 
ſubmiſſion; but a courageous ſoul, a brave man, is not 
to be dallied or jeſted with: He deſpiſes a mean ſouled 
antagoniſt, and ſcorns to engage but where honour is 
the purchaſe of apparent danger: He boggles at no- 
thing but what is unjuſt, ungenerous, or cruel; and 
in all heroic enterprizes, never ſays Go, but Fol- 
© low me;' for his great heart, like Cæſar's, knows no 
mean betwixt * AIP and Nothing.“ 

A Spartan lady, hearing her ſon complain that his 
ſword was too ſhort, and that he wanted one a ſize 
longer, the made him this anſwer, * That no weapon 
was too ſhort for a man of true courage; for, ad- 
© vancing one ſtep forward, would make it long enough 
to ſerve his purpoſe.*”—L*' Homme de Cour. Max. 128. 

A perſon unnamed in the hiſtory, having conſpired 
to murder Malcolm King of Scots, who was a truly 
valiant Prince, the King took no notice of it, ſo as to 
puniih-the traitor by law; but, being one day a hunt- 
ing, he ſingled out the fellow, and taking him into a 
remote place from the reſt of the company, faid, 
Here is a convenient time and place for thee to do 
that like a bold man, that thou defignedſt to do baſe- 
*ly and cowardly, Draw thy ſword, then, and if 
thou canſt kill me, being alone, thou art out of danger 
* of puniſhment, becauſe there is no body to accuſe 
* thee;? which words being ſpoken with an undaunted 
courage, ſtruck ſuch terror into the intended aſſaſſin, 
that he fell down at the King's feet, and humbly beg- 
ged his pardon ; which the King granting him, he be- 
came a very ſerviceable and faithful ſubje& to the 
King the whole term of his future life,--Bak. Chron. 
p. 47, 48. 


M L. Sylla, 
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L. Sylla, finding his army almoſt broken to pieces, and 
ready to give way, in a battle againſt Archelaus general 


of King Mithridates, diſmounted, laid hold of an enfign, 
and ruſhed among his enemies, crying out, * Here 
© Roman ſoldiers, I reſolve to die, though you ſhould 
© leave me; and if any man hereafter ſhall aſk you 
© how and where you left your general, tell them 


© you left him fighting alone in tbe field of Orchome- 
num.“ The ſoldiers, ſhamed with theſe words, 
ſtood their ground, renewed the fight, and won the 
victory. —Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 3. c. 2. p. 301. . 

Henry Earl of Holfatia, ſurnamed Iron, by reaſon 
of his extraordinary ſtrength and courage, being a fa- ; 
vourite to Edward III. King of England, was hated by vi 
the courrties, who, taking advantage' of the King's n; 


abſence, prevailed with the Queen to make trial whe- on 
ther he was nobly deſcended, by expoſing him to a 15 
lion, alledging the lion would not hurt him if he was ing 
truly noble. For this purpoſe a lion was turned looſe 55 0 


his ſhirt, with his girdle and ſword, in which poſture 
he uſed to walk in the morning in the baſe court of the 


e night; and Henry, having a night-gown over 


Caſtle to take the air, met with the lion roaring and doe 
frizzling his ſhaggy creſt ; but the Earl being undaunt- tenc 


ed, ſaid in a harſh and angry tone, Stand you doy ;' 


at which the lion couched at his feet, and the Earl whe 


took him by the neck and put him mto his den, lea- for ĩ 
ving his night cap upon the lion's back, and ſo walk- cauſ 
ed off unconcerned; and looking up to the windows * 


where the courtiers were, Now let the proudeſt of decir 
© you all, that boaſt ſo much of your noble birth, go 


and fetch my night-cap, and take it for his pains; * 
but they ſhamefully pulled in their heads, and made T f 


no reply.—Crantz. Hiſt. Saxon. i. 3. c. 24. p. 91. 


Malcolm King of Scots beſieged Alnwick Caſtle, at a t 


which being incapable to reſiſt his force, muſt needs 
fall into his hands, becauſe no relief could be expected; 
.whereupon a young Engliſh gentleman, without any 
other arms but a ſlight ſpear in his hand, at the end 
whereof hung the keys of the caſtle, rode into the ene- 
any's camp; and, approaching near the King, ane 


lents > 
gr ecd y 
thian t. 


ſtooping 
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ſtooping the lance as if he intended to make him a pre- 
ſent of the keys of the garriſon, made ſuch a home 
thruſt at the King, that running him into the eye, he 
fell down d-ad, and the bold undertaker ſaved himfelf 
by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe : And from this deſperate 
action came the name of Pierceye.—Speed's Hiſt. p. 440. 


CHAP, XXIX. 


Of Covetouſneſs, the Miſchief and Folly of it. 


CoverovsNEss is truly ſaid to be the root of all e- 
vil, fraud, deceit, oppreſſion, lying, ſwearing, ſteal- 
ing, and perjury, are all derived from that original 
vice, which is offenfive to God, as diſtruſting his pro- 
vidence, injurious to others by oppreſſion, and exceed- 
ing troubleſome and vexatious to themſelves; for a 

eedy deſire to get, anxious care in keeping, and a 
Priid fear in ſpending, gives them no reſt or quiet, 
but keeps the miſers, as it were always upon the fret, 
which is a kind of hell of their own creation. Nor 
does it terminate in particular perſons, but it ex- 
tends its wicked effedts to the ſubverſion of govern- 
ments, ruins of families, and whole kingdoms. And, 
when all is done, covetouſneſs is folly in the abſtract, 
for it makes a man macerate himſelf when he has no 
cauſe to do it, 

Marcus Craſſus had above zo talents left him to 
begin the world with, and, by his exceſſive covetouſ- 
nef;, had ſcraped ſuch vaſt ſums of money together, 
that, when he was henoured with the conſular digni- 
ty, belides a maguificent ſacrifice he made to Hercu- 
les, he made a public feaſt for all the people of Rome 
at a thouſand tables, and gave every citizen as much 
corn as would keep him three months. Then, being 
willing to know what his whole eſtate amouated to, it 
was ſummed up at ſ ven thouſand and one hundred ta- 
lents but it ſeems this was not enough to ſatisfy his 


JJrecdy mind, but, having an evil eye upon the Par- 
| Buan treaſure, marcbhed with a great force againſt th 


em. 
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and being beaten and taken priſoner, Suvinas the Par. 
thian general gave orders to cut off his kead, and pour 
melted gold down his throat, to upbraid his excefhve 
covetouſneſs, that never thought he kad enough. 
Plut. in Vita Craſh, p. 543. 

So meanly covetous was Cardinal Angelot, that he 
would go privately into the ſtable, and ſteal the corn 
from his own horſes, cauſe it to be ſold to his avener, 
and the money to be pid to himſelf. Accuſtoming 
himſelf to thele little pilfcrings, the gentleman of his 
torſe going into the ſtable in the dark, finding him 
there, and taking him to be the thief, gave him a good 
beating for his pains.——Ciark's Mir. p. 113. 

Mr Fuller tells us, in his Church Hiſtory “, of a 
paſquin made againſt Dr Bancroft Atchbiſhop of Can-+ 
terbury, whom fame reports to be a very covetous 
prelate, penned in theſe words: 

Here lies his Grace, in cold clay clad, 
No died for cant of what be had. 

Valerius Maximus tells us, that, when Hannibal had 
beſieged Caflilinum, and reduced the garriſon, for 
want of food, to the laſt extremity, a ſoldier happen- 
ed to catch a mouſe, and his covetouſneſs exceeding 
his hunger, he ſold it to one of his comrades for more 
than eleven ſhillings Sterling ; but it proved a very fa- 
tal bargain to bim, for he that bought the mouſe ſa- 
ved his life by his purchaſe, and he that fold it died of 
ramine.——Ibid. I. 7. c. 10. p. 206, 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Cocpardice, the Shame and Dijhonour of it. 


A Coward, though he have never ſo many other 
good qualities, yet, for want of a good heart, he is 
looked upon as a dead and uſcleſs perfon, buried alive 
in the obſcurity of contempt and derifion. He can be 
no man's friend, he dares be no man's enemy, and. is 
« foe only to himſelf; for he that ſhuns death by the 


* L. 10. ent. 15. p. 57. 
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ſrord in battle, commonly meets it in a ſhameful man- 
ner at the gallows, as a reward of his cowardice. 

King Henry II. in his expedition againſt the Welſh, 
paſſing a ſtreight among the mountains in Wales, had 
the misfortune to loſe many of his men; and Euſtace 
Fitz John, with Robert Courſy, and the King himſelf, . 
were reported to be killed; which ſo diſcouraged that 
part of the Engliſh army that had not paſſed tbe 
fireights, that Henry” Earl of Effex threw down the 
King's ſtandard, that he carried by inheritance, and 
fied ; but tbe King ſoon made it known that he was 
alive, for he routed the Welſh, and brought them to 
ſcek their peace by ſubmiſſion. I he Earl of Eſſex was 
afterwards accuſed of cowardice by Robert de Main- 
fort, and having the combat granted him, was over- 
come, and, at the interceſhon of his friends, pardon» 
ed for life, but was condemned to be ſhora a monk, 
to be put into the Abbey at Reading, and all his lands 
and eſtate were cunfiſcated to the King. Hiſt. |Eng.. 
Vol. i. p. 118: 

I knew an idle bodied young man, that living an idle 
life, and whom work by no means would agree with, 
was perſuaded by his friends to be a ſoldier; but he 
was as cowardly as flothful ; the very noiſe of a. gun 
would almoſt fright him to death; and yet, being 
preſſed into the. late. King's fea ſervice by the preſs- 
maſters, he fought ſtoutly with a whole gang of them 
till they cut him to pieces. This was courage miſpla- 
oed, or fear with the wrong end uppermoit, 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Barbarots Cruelty of ſome Wicked Men. 


CRUELTY is the extreme of all vices, an offence 
to God, abhorrence to nature, the grief of good men, 
and a pleaſure only to devils and monſters divefted of 
humanity. Juſtice may take away a man's life to pu- 


niſh his offences, and to deter others by his example, 
from the commiſſion of the ſame crimes ; but to.do.it 
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by racks and other torments, ſavours little of huma- 
nity, leſs of Chriſtianity. Life is all that juſtice can 
expect, and all that exceeds a imple death (with ſub- 
miſſion) is horrid cruelty in the proceſs : But for pri- 
vate perſons, either out of malice, revenge, or having 
an enemy at one's mercy, to be cruel, is to be more 
barbarous than cannibals; for they only roaſt and eat 
the bodies of the dead, but cruelty perſecutes and tor- 
ments the living needlefsly, for he can but die, and the 
ſooner the better on both ſides. 

The Ambafſadors of the King of Mexico, ſetting out 
to Fernando Cortez the power and greatneſs of their 
maſter, after having told him, that he had thirty val- 
ſals of whieh each of them was able to raiſe a hundred 
thouſand fighting men, and that he kept his court in 
the faireſt and beſt fortified city under the ſun, added 
at laſt, that he was obliged yearly to offer the Gods 
fifty thouſand men. And it is confidently affirmed, 
that be maintained a continual war with ſome potent 
neighbouring nation, not only to keep the young men 
in exerciſe, but principally to have wherewitha! to 
furniſh his ſacrifices with his priſoners of war. — Mon- 
tag. Eſſays En. by Cotton. Vol. 1. c. 29. p. 314. 
At a certain town in another place, for the welcome 
of the ſaid Cortes, they ſacrificed fifty men at once, 


I will tell this one tale more and I have done; ſore. 


of thoſe people being beaten by him, ſent to compli- 
ment him, and to treat with him ef a peace, whoſe 
meſſengers carried him three ſorts of pre {ents, which 
they delivered to bim in theſe terms: Behold, Lord, 
© here are five ſlaves, if thou art a furious God, that 
« feedeſt upon fleſh and bloyd,. eat 'theſe, and we vill 
bring thee more; if thou art an affable God, bebold, 
* here is inet uſe and feathers; but f thou art a mau, 
take theſe fowls and fruits that we have brought thce.” 
Montag. Effays'En. by Cotton. Vol. 1. p. 115, 116. 
How many millions of men have the Spaniards mace 
away with in America? Bartholomew Caſa affirms, 
that in forty-five years they deſtroyed about ten mil- 
lions of buman fouls; an unaccountable way of con- 


verting theſe. poor ſavages to Cbriſtianity. Theſe mil 


lions 
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Kons were! butchered outright, and if we add thoſe 
who died labouring in the mines, doing the drudge 

of aſfes, oxen, and mules, what a vaſt number wi 

they amount to? Some of them carry burdens upon 
their backs of a hundred and fixty pound weight, a- 
bove three hundred miles. How many of theſe poor 
wretches- have periſhed by water as well as by land; 
by diving ſo many .fathoms deep for the fiſhing of 
pearl, who ſtay there ſometimes half an hour under 
water, panting and drawing the ſame breath all the 
while, and are fed on purpoſe with coarſe biſket and 


.dry things, to make them long winded. And if what 


is reported be true, they hunt the poor Indians with 
dogs to make themiclves ſport. A ftory goes of a 
Spaniard, who to cxerciſe his dog in this game, made a 
pretence to ſend a letter to the Governour of the next 
town by an okt woman, who being gone a flight ſhaft 
off, he let ſFp'his dog aſter her, who being come near, 
ihe fell down upon her knees, ſaying, * Good ſignior, 
dog, fignior dog, do not kill me, for I am going with 
a letter to the Governour from your maſter.* The 
dog, it feems, lets curriſh than the owner of him, was 
moved with compaſſion, and-fo only lift up his leg and 
piſſed upon her. It is eaſy to imagine how dcteſtable 
the Spaniards become to thoſe poor Pagans for theſe 
crueities. There is a ſtory goes of Hathu Cacica, a 
ſtout, Indian, who being to die, was perſuaded by a 
Francifcan Friar to turn Chriſtian, and then he ſhould 
go to heaven; Cacica aſked him, Whether there 
« were any Spaniards in heaven? Les, ſays the 
Friar, it is full of them; Stay then,” faid the In- 
dian, © 1 had rather go to hell than have any more of 
their company.'—Howel's Germ. Dyet. p. 36. 

Piſo a Roman General, obſerving a foldier return 
from foraging without his comrade that went out with 
kim, charged him with his death, and condemned him 
to die for it. At the moment the executioner was lift- 
ting up the ax to cut his head off, the ſoldier that was 


mitling appears in the place; the centurion bid the 


headman forbecar, and carried both the ſoldiers to Piſo, 


to clear him that was condemned; but Piſo looking 


upon 
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upon it as an affront to his authority, that he was not 
obeyed; condemned them all three, faying to the firſt 
I condemn thee becauſe thou waft condemned.; to the 
other ſoldjer, he ſaid I condemn thee becauſe thou 
waſt the cauſe of his condemnation; and thou centu- 
rion, I condemn for difobeying my commands. 80 
three men loſt their lives for the innocent bebaviour of 
one. —Senec. de Ira]. 1. c. 16. p. 297. 

A rebellion happening in the reign of Kiog Edward 
VI. upon the alteration of religion, and the rebels be- 
ing defeated, what ſhameful ſport did Sir William 
Kingſton make with men in miſery, by virtue of his 
office of Provoſt Marſhal! One Bowyer, Mayor of 
Bodwin in Cornwall,. had been among the rebels not 
willingly, but by conſtraint. Sir William ſent him 
word he would dine with him ſuch a day, for whom 
the Mayor made a hoſpitable entertainment. A little 
before dinner, the Provoſt took the Mayor aſide, and 
whiſpered in his ear, That there muſt be an execu- 
© tion that afternoon ;* and therefore ordered him to 
cauſe a gallows to be ſet up over againſt his own door. 
The Mayor obeyed his command; and, after dinner, 
the Provoſt took the Mayor by the hand, and defired 
him to lead him to the place of execution; which, 
when he beheld, be aſked the Mayor, It he thought 
© it was ſtrong enough.“ Les,“ ſays the Mayor, 
« doubtleſs it is.“ Well then,” ſaid Sir William, es 
© up and try, for it is provided for you.“ I hope, Sir, 
ſaid the Mayor, you are not in carneſt ? By my 
* troth,” ſays the Provoſt, © there is no remedy, for you 
©have been a.buſy rebel 3* and fo, without delay or li- 
berty to make his- defence, the poor Mayor was exe- 
cuted, Near that place alſo lived a-millter, who had 
been very active in the rebellion, who, fearing the Pro- 
voſt's coming, told a ftout young fellow, his ſervant, 
that he had occaſion to go from home, and therefore 
willed him, if any gentleman ſhould come a fiſhing in 
his abſence, and inquire for him, * He ſhould tell them 
© himſelf was the miller, and ready to ſerve them.” 
The Provoſt not long after came, and, aſking for the 
2 out came the ſervant, ſaying, * Sir, 1 am the 

miller; 


% 
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© miller;ꝰ upon which the Provoſt commanded his fer- 
vants to ſeize him, and hang him upon the next tree.” 
The poor fellow hearing this, cried out, I am not the 
miller, but the miller's ſervant.” * Nay friend,” ſays 
the Provoſt, © I will take thee at thy word. If thou 
* art the miller, thou art a buſy knave and a rebel, and 
© deferveſt to be hanged. If thou art not the miller, 
thou art a falſe lying knave, and canſt not do tb 

* maſter better ſervice than to hang for him ;? and 55 


without more ado he was executed, Hiſt. Eng. Pres» 
di d. vol. 1. p. 425. 
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75 5 CHAP. XXII. 17 
Curio/ity, the Folly and danger of it. 


SOCRATES was of opinion that all philoſopers were 
but a ſober ſort of madmen, circa ſubtilia cavillato- 
© res pro infanis habuit, palam eos arguens,* becauſe 
they buſied themſelves about incomprehenſible things, 
or, if they did come to the knowledge of them, were 
altogether uſeleſs in human affairs. What is it to us 
to know how high the heavens are,. how deep the fea 
18, how large the earth is, ſince the knowledge of ſuch 
abſtruſe notions will neither make us better, wiſer, or 
richer, than we were before? What ſignifies the knows 
ledge of ſchool-Civinity, but to puzzle men with fruit- 
leſs queſtions? What is natural magic but a tempta- 
tion to give one's ſelf to the devil, to know more than 
we ought to know? What is judicial aſtrology but a 
cheat put upon inquiſitive fools to enrich idle knaves? 
Aud what is achymy but' a ftratagem to make men 
poor and: beggarly in queſt of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
that no man ever had or will have! Nay, what are all 
kind of curioſities but dangerous experiments that 
bring along with them irreparable injunes. 

Caracaila, Emperor of Rome, had a great defire to 
know who ſhould ſucceed him in the imperial throne, 
and to that end ſent Maternianus among the aſtrolo- 
gers, and ſuch kinds of wizards, to have his curioſity 
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upon it as an affront to his authority, that he was not 
obeyed z condemned them all three, faying to the firſt 
I condemn thee becauſe thou waſt condemned; to the 
other ſoldjer, he ſaid I condemn thee becauſe thou 
waſt the cauſe of his condemnation ; and thou centu- 
rion, I condemn for diſobeying my commands. $9 
three men loſt their lives for the innocent behaviour of 
one. —Senec. de Ira Il. 1. c. 16. p. 297. 

A rebellion happening in the reign of King Edward 
VI. upon the alteration of religion, and the rebels be- 
ing defeated, what ſhameful ſport did Sir William 
Kingſton make with men in miſery, by virtue of his 
office of Provoſt Marſhal ! One Bowyer, Mayor cf 
Bodwin in Cornwall, had been among the rebels nut 
willingly, but by conſtraint. Sir William ſent him 
word he would dine with him ſuch a day, for whom 
the Mayor made a hoſpitable entertainment, A little 
before dinner, the Provoſt took the Mayor aſide, and 
whiſpered in his ear, That there muſt be an execu- 
© tion that afternoon ;* and therefore ordered him to 
cauſe a-gallows to be ſet up over againſt his own door, 
The Mayor obeyed his command ; and, after dinner, 
the Provoſt took the Mayor by the hand, and defired 
him to lead him to the place of «<cxecution j; which, 
when he beheld, he aſked the Mayor, It he thought 
© it was ſtrong enough.“ Les,“ ſays the Mayor, 
« doubtleſs it is.“ * Well then,” ſaid Sir William, get 
© up and try, for it is provided for ou.“ hope, Sir, 
ſaid the Mayor, you are not in carneſt?' By my 
« troth,” ſays the Provoſt, © there is no remedy, for you 
© have been a buſy rebel 3? and fo, without delay or li- 
berty to make his defence, the poor Mayor was ext- 
cuted, Near that place alſo lived a miller, who had 
been very active in the rebellion, who, fearing the Pro- 
voſt's coming, told a ſtout young fellow, his ſervant, 
that he had occaſion to go from home, and therefore 
willed him, if any gentleman {hould come a fiſhing ig 
his abſence, and inquire for him, Je ſhould tell them 
© himſclf was the miller, and ready to ſerve them. 
The Provoſt not long after came, and, aſking for the 
miller, out came the ſcrvant, ſaying, * Sir, 1 am the 
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miller ;* upon which the Provoſt commanded his fer 
vants to ſcize him, * and hang him upon the next tree. 
The poor fellow hearing this, cried out, I am not the 
miller, but the miller's ſervant.* * Nay friend,” ſays 
the Provoſt, © I will take thee at thy word. If thou 
art the miller, thou art a buſy knave and a rebel, and 
© lefterveſt to be hanged. If thou art not the miller, 
thou art a falſe lying knave, and canſt not do th 
© maſter better ſervice than to hang for him ;* and fo 


without more ado he was executed.—IIiſt. Eng. Pre- 
di d. vol. 1. p. 425. 
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, CHAP. XXXII. 
Curio/ity, the Folly and danger of if. 


SOCRATES wa3 of opinion that all philoſopers were 
bud a fober fort of madmen, circa ſubtilia cavillato- 
© res pro inſanis habuit, palam eos arguens,“ becauſe 
they buſied themſelves about incomprehenſible things, 
or, if they did come to the knowledge of them, were 
ner uſeleſs in human affairs. What is it to us 
to know how high the heavens are, how deep the fea 
5, how large the earth is, ſince the knowledge of ſuch 
ebſtrufe notions will neicher make us better, wiſer, or 
richer, than we were before? What ſignifies the knows 
ledge of ſchool-Civinity, but to puzzle men with fruit- 
leſs queſtions ? What is naturai magic but a tempta- 
tion to give one's felf to the devil, to know more than 
we ought to know? What is judicial aſtrology but a 
cheat put upon inquifitive fools to enrich idle ' knaves ? 
And what is a'chymy but a ſtratagem to make men 
poor and: begyarly in queſt of the philoſopher” s ſtone, 
that no man ever had or will have? Nay, what are all 


kind of curiolities but dangerous experiments that 
bring along with them irreparable injuries. 

Car ac Is; Emperor of Roine, had a great defire to 
know who ſhould ſucceed him in the imperial throne, 
and to that end ſent Maternianus among the aſtrolo- 
gers, and ſuch kinds of wizards, to have his curiofity 
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ſatisfied; who not long after brought their opinions to 
him in writing, as he was diverting himſelf in his chariot, 
which of courſe being delivered to Macrinus among 
other letters, to give the Emperor an account in de- 
tail; and finding himſelf named to be Caracalla's ſuc- 
ceſſor, and that it being known might put his life into 
danger, reſolved to do the work before it took more 
air; and engaging Martialis, one of his centurions, in 
the ſecret, he killed the Emperor at Edeſſa, as he was 
making water. —terodian. I. 4. p. 236. 

Pliny the Elder had a great curioſity to know the 
true cauſe and nature of the flames arifing from Veſu- 
vius, and ventured fo far, contrary to the perſuaſions 
of his friends, that he loſt his life to ſatisfy a fruitleſs 
curioſity, and die under the reputation of phyliologilt, 
——Bayles's Extr, Phil. Eſſay, p. 4. 


— 


C HAP. XXXIII. 
Of Strange Accidental Cures, and Eſcapes from Danger. 


© WHAT is one man's meat,” ſays the proverb, is 
© another man's poiſon ;* but that will not ſolve our 
phenomena, and we muſt rather attribute it to our ig- 
norance that know the operations of nature but in 
part, nor the uſe of medicines but by tradition; and 
therefore muſt afcribe theſe ſurprifing accidents to an 
over-ruling Providence, that reproaches our ignorance, 
in order to make us look higher than nature, and con- 
template a Superior Being as the Almighty diſpoſer of 
all things. 
; Johannes Sobiratius had for many years been fo at- 
flicted with a convulſion in the nerves, that his legs 
were ſhrunk and pulled up to his body, and he de- 
prived of the uſe of them tor ſome years together, but 
one day being put into a violent paſſion by his fervant, 
it did ſo chafe and heat his body, that the warmth 
deſcending to his knees and legs, the nerves, finews, 
and other ligaments, which were contracted by tie 


convulſion, began to diſtend themſelves ſo lai en 
that 
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that he ſtood upright, and quickly aſter he was able 
to walk about his affairs, without any ſenſe of pain or 
impediment.— Schenck. Obſ. Medic. I. 1. p. 88. 

A certain Cardinal was fo afflicted with a quinſy, 
that he was almoſt choaked, and the diſcaſe not being 
conquerable by medicines, his phyſicians left him as 
incurable. His ſervants minutely expecting his death, 
fell to plundering his lodgings, taking away the hangs 
ings, pictures, ſtatues, carpets, cuſhions, and even 
his cardinal's robes, when he looked npon them, but 
could not reprove them, being unable to ſpeak. The 
Cardinal had an ape, who ſecing all his houſe-mates 
providing for themſelves, he thought to come in for 
his ſhare in the dividend, and entering the chamber, 
employed himſelf very buſily to fee what was left for 
him; and finding nothing but the Cardinals cap, he 
clapped it on his head, and friſked up and down, as 
extremely pleas'd with his new promotion, at which 
the almoſt expiring Cardinal fell into a very vehement 
fit of laughter, which broke the quinſy in his throat, 
and having diſcharged it by vomiting, recovered his 
health, and after that his ſtolen goods. George For- 
tiſcue Fer. Academ. p. 264. 

Jordanus reports of a certain woman, that defiring 
to be rid of her huſband, gave him a doſe of poiſon to 
diſpatch him; but that not operating quickly, and 
ſhe impatient of delay in fo important an affair, added 
a quantity of quickfi'ver to haſten his death more 
ſpeedily ; but that nimble and weighty ſubſtance, rid- 
ing poſt through the body, carried off with it the pot- 
ſon that lodged in the ſtoinach, before it could ſeize 
upon the vital parts, and ſo freed the man from dan- 
ger. Auſonius records this relation in an epigram 
which ends after this manner “, 

T he Gods ſent health by a moſt wretched wife, 
For when fate will, tawo poiſons ſave a life. 

In the Hiſtory of Muſcovy, publithed by the Am- 
baſſador Demetrius, we have a relation of a peaſant, 
that in queſt of honey leaped into a hollow tree, where 
be found ſuch a great ſtock that he ſunk up to the 


breaft 
Schenck. ObJ. Medic. I. 7. p. 887. 
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breaſt in it, without any poſſibility of extricating him. 
ſelf out of that liquoriſh confinement, unleſs the fates 
* would continue his life till he could eat himſelf into 
liberty, by devouring all the honey. Two days and q 
| nights he lived upon nothing but honey, in vain crying 1 
out for help in a thick wood, where his voice could I 
not be heard a rood from lim: At length came a wel. 


come bear to that tree on the ſame errand, and deſ- 11 
cending it with his poſteriors forward, the man catch- 1 
| ed faſt hold on his loins, which ſurpriſing the bear 2 
with fear of being caught, he pulled with all his force 1 
L to get out again, and the man keeping his hold, the 
| bear drew him out of his ſweet confinement, which 8 


otherwiſe would have been his grave.—Lonick. Theat, ti 
P- 68 7 * W. 


CHAP. XXXIV. to 


Of Death, and the many and uncommon ways to it. plc 


By an unalterable decree of Heaven, it is appoint- * 
©ed to all men once to die;“ and we are daily fo fur- fel] 
rounded with accidents out of the common road to 
the grave, that it is rather a wonder we ſhould live 2 of 
day, than linger out threeſcore years. Death mocks To 
and derides the moſt prudent care and foreſight of the 
wiſeſt mortals that endeavour to avoid it, by haſtening W 
| their ends by the ſame means they thought to prevent 4 
it. The only way not to be ſurpriſed by death, is to gra! 
be always provided to die, for then it can never come " 


. pr ren — 
8 2 2.2 
— = — 


2. 


. too ſoon. 2 
ag Charles II. King of Navarre, by a vicious life in lis W 5 
tel youth, fell into a paralitic diſtemper in his old age that 1 0. 
_ took away the uſe of his limbs. His phy ficiaus direct- 4 
ed him to be ſewed up in a feet that had tor a conlt- D 

derable time been ſteeped in ſtrong diſtilled ſpirits, to A 

recover the natural heat of his benummed joints. The 55 

/ 


2 having ſewed him up very cloſe and ſtrong, 
and wanting a knife to cut off the thread, made uſc oi 4 
a candle that was at hand to burn it off; but tte flame 

ö from 
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from the thread reaching the ſheet, the ſpirits where- 
with the ſheet was wet immediately taking fire, burnt 
ſo vehemently, that no endeavours could extinguiſh 
the flame: And ſo the miſerable King loſt his life in 
uſing the means to recover his health.—Heyl. Coſm. 
P. 253» 

Pope Clement VII. was poifoned by the ſmell of an 
impoiſoned flambeau that was carried before him, 
which entering his noſtrils, infected his brain, and put 
an end to his days.—Zacch. Queit. Med. Ligak 1. 2. 
p. 60. 

Two Cæſars that had been Roman Pretors died, 
one at Piſa, and the other at Rome, as they were put - 
ting on their ſhoes. . Emilius Lepidus, as he was 
walking out of his bed chamber into his dreſſing room, 
ſtruck his great toe againſt the fide of the door, and 
Caius Aufidius, as he was walking 
to the Senate Houſe, ſtumbled at a ſtone, fell down, 
and died immediately. A Rhodian ambaſſador having 
picaced the cauſe of that fate with great eloquence, 
and a vigorous mind, before the Senators of Rome, as 
he was going forth without any ſnow of indifpofition, 
fell down dead. Cn. Bebius Pamphilius, who had ex- 
ecuted the office of Pretor, died as he was enquiring 
of a boy what time of the dav it was. IL. Manlius 
Torquatus dicd at ſupper as he was handing a piece of 
bread to one of his gueſts, L. Durius Valla, as he was 
drinking a glaſs of hydromel. Appius Aufrius as he 
was ſupping down a new laid ezv. The Grand Mar- 
ſhal of Lithuania Kicſki, going over 2 river in his 
coach, the bridge broke under him, to that he fell into 
the river, coach, horſes, and all, and was unfortunately 
drowned. 

Tho we each day our lives with caſt repair, 

Death mocks cur greateft till end att care: 

Nor loves the lovely fair, nor fears the ſtrong, 

And he that liv-s the longoft dies but young. 

One mortal feels Fate's ſudden unt: Vougbt bloxwy, 

HAnether's lingering death approaches l. 


Tis 
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*Tis then our beſt, fince thus ordain'd to die, | 
We know not euhen, or how, at leaſt not auhy, 
To make a virtue of neceſſity. 
Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, who lived in the 
reign of Henry III. of France, had notice from Rome, c 
Spain, Lorrain, Savoy, and other foreign places, as well c 
as out of his country, that a conſpiracy was formed by c 
the King to take away his life. The Almanacks had c 
c 

c 

c 

4 


Foretold it. The Duke was forewarned of it the day 
before his death in a piece of paper wrapped up in his 
napkin, which he uſed at dinner; but he under-writ 
with his own hand, They dare not ;* and with great 


diſdain, threw it under the table. When he was in 2” 
council, and wanted a handkerchief, Pericard, his ie- m 
cretary, gave him notice of it in a paper tied up in the ca 
corner of the handkerchief, in theſe words: Come a 
« forth, ſave yourſelf, or you are a dead man.“ The pl: 
Duke feels ſtrange emotions and alterations in himſelf, the 
but all would not awaken him. Then the king called C01 
.him out of the council, to come into his cabinet, as if wh 
he would confer with him about ſome important at- cal 
fair; and, as he was putting by the tapeſtry to enter, go 
the ſeven gentlemen appointed by the King to be his anii 
butchers, with ſwords and daggers, wounded him to and 
death.— De Serres Gen. Hiſt. France, p. 821. moi 
Among all the inſtances of this kind, nothing is more not 


common than what is generally called a death watch; mig 
and is vulgarly believed wherever it is heard, that ſome our 
of the family muſt die in a ſhort time after, which is a and 
ridiculous fancy crept into vulgar heads, and employ- W upo; 
ed to terrify and affright people, as a monitor of ap- thin; 
proaching death: And, therefore, to prevent fuch W whe! 
cauſeleſs fears, I ſhall take this opportunity to unde: ¶ read 
ceive the world, by ſhowing what it is, and that no p. 23 
ſuch thing is intended by it. It has obtained the name 
of a death watch by making a little clinking noiſe like a 
watch; which giving ſome diſturbance to a gentleman 
in his chamber, who was not to be affrighted with 
vulgar errors, it tempted him to a diligent ſearch after 
the true cauſe of this noiſe, which be pleaſed to take 
In his own words. I have been, .ſays he, ſome 

; time 
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1 after 
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© time ſince accompanied with this little noiſe. One 
© evening about the reſt I ſat down by a table from 
* whence the noiſe proceeded, and laid my watch upon 
the ſame, and perceived, to my admiration, that the 
* ſound made by this inviſible automaton was louder 
than that of the artificial machine, Its vibrations 
would fall as regular, but withal quicker, which, 
© upon a ſtrict inquiry, was found to be nothing but a 
little beetle or ſpider in the wood of the box. Some- 
© times they are found in the plaſtering of a wall, and 
gat other times in a rotten poſt, or in ſome old cheſt 
or trunk, and the noiſe is made by beating its head 
on the ſubie that it finds fit for ſound,” The little 
animal that I fcund in Auguſt 1695, ſays Mr Benfa- 
min Allen, * was about two lines and a half long, 
calling a line the eighth part of inch; the colour was 
a dark brown, with ſpots, ſome lighter, irregularly 
placed, which could not eafily be rubbed off, which 
the gentleman above named obſerved, with its whole 
compoſure and ſhape by a microſcope, and ſent the 
whole relation of it to the publiſher of the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions of the Royal Society. Some people, 
governed by common reports, have fancied this petit 
animal a ſpirit ſent to admonith them of their deaths; 
and, to uphold the fancy, tell you of other ſtrange 
monitors altogether as ridiculous; for, though I do 
not deny but that, in ſome particular caſes, God Al- 
mighty may employ unuſual methods to warn us of 
our approaching ends, yet ordinarily fuch common 
and unaccountable talk is nonſenſe, and depends more 
upon the fancy, kept up by a delight in telling ſtrange 
things than any thing elſe. It is all one to a good man 
whether he has a ſummons or not, for he is always 
ready either with or without it.—Athen. Orac. vol. 1. 
p. 23 1. 
*. Phil. Tranſ. anno 1698, p. 376. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Deſormity not alzvays a Sign of an ill Man. 


Fur common received axiom, that obliges men to 
mark, or beware of thoſe that God hath marked with 
any lignal deformity, docs not conftantly hold true 
with reſpect to all men; tor, though ſome of them are 
as perverſe and wicked in their inclinations as if nature 
kad ſtuck wp a buth in their miſhapen bodies, to warn 
men to avoid their conver fation ; vet we find others 10 
atfable, courteous, and honeft, that nature ſeems to 
make amends for the diſadvantageous figure of their 
outſides, by endowing them with ſuch excellent inter- 
nal qualifications, as renders their converſe deſireable, 

nd eradicates the blemiſhes in their outward linea» 
ments. 

Philopaemen, commomy called the Great, was a 
perſon of a very mean aſpect, and one that took no 
care to ſet himſelf off with rich apparel, by which 
means he was often affronted by ſuch people as could 
not diſtinguiih the man from his clothes, He ſent no- 


-tice to one of his friends in Megara that he would take 


a ſupper with him, who went immediately to market 
to provide an entertainment for hin; ard ordered his 
wile, in the mean time, to right up the houſe, that it 
might be fit to entertain ſo noble a gueſt. Philopae- 
men, it ſeems, made greater haſte than his attendants ; 
and the wife cf the houſe, by the meanneſs of his drel:, 
taking him to be a ſervant, employed him in cleaving 
wood for the fire, which he was buſy at when his 
friend returned from the market, who being aſtoniſh- 
ed at the fight, ſaid, Why does my great friend Phi- 
© Jopaemen Gitonour hinfelf and me, by Rooping to 
£ ſo mean an citice:* The great man, with a chcar- 
ful and obuging ſmile, anſwered, I an taking pen- 
ance for my homely face, and bad apparel.—Lipf. 
Monit. 1. 2. c. 15. p. 356. 

Hannibal bad but one eve, yet carried his arms 19 
the very gates of Rome. Homer was blind, and yet, 
ſays Tully, in Eis Tuſcuian Queſtlone, made more ac- 

curate 


* 
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curate deſcriptions of men and things, than any other 
poet that hath hitherto ſucceeded him. Democritus 
was alſo blind, and yet, as Lucretius affirms, he faw 
more than all the Grecian world beſides. Angelus 
Politianus had a noiſome tetter in his noſe, yet none 
arrived to a greater excellency in {peaking or writing. 
Seneca was lean, harſh, and ugly ; Horace blear eyed; 
and yet their exquiſite parts have given them an im- 
mortal fame. Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Order 
of Jeſuits, receiving a hurt in his leg at the fiege of 
Pampelona, which rendered him incapable. of being 
further ſerviceable in war, or .at court, made good 

that ſaying of Macrobius, * Vulnus non penetrat ani- 
' mum,'—* a wound in the body does not affect the 

ſoul,” betook himſelf to the uſe of his beads, by 

which he gained a greater fame among the Romaniſtz 

than ever he could have done with the uſe of his 

limbs, either in the court or camp. Alexander, * the 

Macedonian conqueror, was but a little man, and yet. 

his valour gave him the name of the Great, to whom 

the world feemed too {mall a compaſs for his ſword to 

range in. Uladiflaus F King. of Poland, ſurnamed 

Locticus, which in the Poliſh language - ſignifies an 

Ell, alluding to his dwarflh ftature, although he reigu- 

ed at that time but four years, yet he fought more 

victorious battles againſt the Silefans and Bohemians, 

and, after his reſtoration againſt the Teutonic Order, 
in Pruſſia, than all his tall and able bodied predecels 

ſors.— Burt. Mel. par. 2. ſe. 5. p. 193. 


CHAP, XXXVI. 
Wonderful Deliverances from Death, and other Dargers: -. 


To court danger is raſhneſs and foliy ; to fly from 
it when honour and the public intereſt invites one to 
ſhare it, is too great puſillanimity and cowardice for 
2 man to be guilty of; but to do one's duty, and * 
N 3 (= 

N Saut. c. 7. ＋ Hil, Poland, tom. I. p. 27. 
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the iſſue to an omnipotent and over-ruling Providence, 
is to act liko a brave man, and a Chriſtian. Somctimes 
danger is rather imayinary than real, the ſtarts of a 
ſudden and unadviſed fancy, which vaniſhes upon a 
more deliberate tcrutiny, and other whiles the very 
ſtratagems employed for deſtruction, by ſome ſtrange 
turn of Providence, proves the mcans of deliverance, 
« Stultum eſt mitere quod vitari non poteſt,* ſays Se- 
neca, * it is a folly to tear what cannot be avoided, 
© or to be diſcouraged at all, for he who gives conſent 
© to that paſſion, throws away his own arms, and opens 
© his breaſt to the ſword of his enemy. 

Charles IX. of France, having formed a wretched 
and barbarous defign to maffacre all the Proteſtants of 
France, cauſed as many of them as he could, eſpecial- 
ly of the lcading men among them, to come to court, 
that he might cauſe them to be murdered in his fight, 
while, by his orders, the ſame was to be done, upon 
the ſame day, and hour, in all the other parts of the 
kingdom. Monſieur de la Force, with his two fors, 
came, and were among the firſt who were to be aſſaſ.- 
finated. The father, and the eldeſt ſon were ſoon 
deſpatched, and the younger fon James, who was but 
fourteen years of age, but ot a ready wit, ſcigned himfclf 
dead, upon receiving the fiſt blow, and fell at length 
between his father and his brother, who were killed 
dead; he had alſo ſo much preſence of mind, as to 
take off a diamond of greyat value, which his father had 
upon his finger, and to put it into his mouth, with & 
nother which he had himſelf, that he might have ſome- 
thing to pay for the cure of his wound, and to main- 
tain himſelf in ſome private place till the ſtorm was 
over. Among others that came atterwards to pillage the 
dead of their clothes, was the maſter of a tennis court, 
who knew Monſieur de la Force's ſons, becauſe they 
had ſonictimes played there, and was touched with 
compaſſion for them. James, who knew him, thought 
he might truſt himſelf with him, and tell him, that he 
was not quite dead. The maſter of the tennis couit 
being overjoyed to ſee him yet alive, provided him 
an old cloak and hat, (for he had been already rob. 
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bed of his clothes) and giving him a lanthorn in his 
hand, put him before him as if he had been his ſervant, 
and ſo directed him to his houſe as he followed him, 
His wife enquired who he was, he faid, That was 
© nothing to her, whoſe buſineſs was only to treat him 
©kindly,* She judged by this that he was ſome Hu- 
gonot of note, and was confirmed in her opinion by 
the diamonds ſhe ſaw upon his fingers, which ſhe was 
very defirous to have; and therefore, after ſome time, 
faid to her huiband, he aught to put him out of doors, 
leſt he ſhould bring himſelf into trouble, and repeated 
theſe diſcourſes fo often, that the maſter of the tennis 
court acquainted Monfieur de la Force with it, who 
told him, he thought he knew, by the figns ſhe made, 
what his wite would be at, and accordingly gave her 
one of the diamonds, which procured him peace and 
quiet for fore days. But becauſe he kept the biggeſt 
and beſt, her wicked covetous humour ſoon returned, 
to the great diſquiet of her huſband, who was an ho- 
neſt man, and could not approve her ſordid behaviour, 
He therefore deftired Monticur de la Force not to ſa- 
tisfy her covetouſneſs, but to remove to ſome other 
place, which they toon agreed ſhould be to Monſieur 
de Biron's, who received him with abundance of joy, 
put him into his livery as one of his pages, and ſent 
him to Biron, where his wound being cured, he went 
thence to Guyenne, and ſtaid there till the perfecution 
of the Proteſtants was over. He afterwards went to 
the war, and fignalized his bravery, which brought 
him into favour with Henry III. and Henry IV. who 
made him Maſter of his Ward-robe, and Captain of 
his Life Guards; then in gratitude he married Mon- 
fieur de Biron's daughter, and at laſt was advanced to 
the dignity of Duke, Peer, and Mareſchal of France, 
and died full of riches and honour. at fourſcore years 
of age. Memoirs of the Court of France, p. 55. 
Chingius Chan, the firſt of the Tartarian Emperors, 
lying from an engagement, where he was defeated ; 
and ſeeing himſelf cloſely purſued, crept into a buſh, 
ſurrounded with briars, to hide himſelf, where he was 


Ino ſooner laid, but an owl perched upon the top of 


it; 
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it; which when the purſuers ſaw, they neglected the 
ſearch of that buſh, ſuppoſing no man was there, 
where ſo timerous a fowl ſat ſecurely ; by which means 
Chingius preſerved his life; in memory thereof, the 
Tartars have an owl in great veneration.—Dinoth. me- 
morab. J. 4. p. 310. ; 

King Charles II. after Worcefter fight, riding in a 
diſguiſe, before Mrs Jane Lane, on a journey, in or- 
der to get beyond ſea, his horſe caſting a ſhoe, was 
obliged to lead him to a ſmith's ſhop, to have it put 
on again. The ſmith aſked the King what news? 
Who anſwered, ©* That it was thought the King was 
© pone into Scotland.” The imith replied, no doubt 
© but he is hid ſome where in England, and wiſhed he 
knew where, for he could get a thouſand pounds tor 
taking him.“ The King departed from thence ; and 
conſulting how to eſcape the troopers in Eveſham, fell 
into a village where a troop of horſe was drawn up, 
which ſtopt the way ; but as ſoon as they came near, 
the Captain civitly commanded his troop to open to 
the right and left, and ſo they paſſed ſafely through a 
troop that was in ſearch of the King.“ The King be- 
ing fick at Mr Norton's houſe at Leigh in Somerict- 
ſhire, which was the end of that journey, the butler 
took him into the wine cellar, to give him a glats of 
wine, and preſented it to his Mafeſty on his knees, 
which the King aſking the reaſon of, the butler, whoſe 
name was John Pope, replied, Sir, I know you, and 
« will die before I will betray you,” and kept his word. 
— Hiſt. Eng. Oct. vol. 2. p. 318. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


Of Perſons Diſcontented under happy Circumſlantes. 
A PRUDENT man never falls into that fault either 


through humour, affectation, or diſappointment, but 
is ſtill in an even temper in all conditions, which is a 


ſign of good nature and a found judgment. For a man 
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to de proud of his fortune, is the way to procure en- 
4 ry from others; but, to be diſcontented in profperit'y, / 
8 is to take revenge upon one's ſelf. Tow many th u- 
| ſands Want what thou enjoyeſt, and myriads that live 
5 in anguiſh under the ſenſe of thoſe neceſſities that thou 
FR art exempted from! O. Fortunatus nimium hong ji ſua 
* norint “ Thou art happy if thou couldſt be con- 
= f tented and acknowledge thy happineſs ;? but we ſee, 
n by the following example, there is ſcarce any condi- 
ny tion in the world but men either wiſh to exceed it, or 
BE oon grow weary of it tor another. 
bt Dionyfiu 3 ſenior, though he was the richeſt and 
de moſt potent tyrant in his time, yet he was exceeding- 
for ly atflicted and diſcontented in his mind becauſe he 
wy could not make better verſes than the poet Philoxenus, 
f ' ad diſpute more learnedly than Plato the philoſopher; 
50 therefore, in great wrath and vexation, he threw one 

ub, into a dungeon, and drove the other into baniſhment., 
aps -Plut. Moral. lib, de Anim, 
| 
a 
be- 
__ CHAP, xxxvm 
atler : b c 
. Diffimulation and Hypocriſy. 
'hoſe 1 3 
og xs pohtic*, men are taught to comply with the 
er. times, and not to oppoſe where they are not in power 
ag potnbility to gain their points, becauſe ſelf preſer- 
tion is a principle in nature, never to be dclerted 
but this will not hold in religion, where virtue is at all 
imes to be the guide of our actions. Sircerity is 
ranger in our days. Truth is ſeldom ſpoke 3 and a, 
<p one's werd is out of fathion. Men of integrity 
; e a fort cf ſuperannuated folks, and nobody imitates 
aaa em, though at] people admire and love them, Sim- 
ither lcity and fiendthip are turned into diſſimulation 
= 12 hypocriſy, by which they draw men into their 
0 | ls, and then off gets the angel of light, and the de- 
a _ oo 027 appear in his own likeneſs, 


t9 Richard 
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Richard Duke of Glouceſter was fo artificial a dif. 
ſembler, that there was more danger in his fmouth 
than his rough behaviour ; and, at the ſame time, re- 
fuſed the crown when offered him, when the whole 
kingdom knew he was wading through a tea of blood, 
and a hell of other miſchiefs, to rob the lawful heir 
of it. Eng. Hiſt. Olav. Vol. i. p. 298. 

To come near to our own times, the Engliſh Rebel. 
lion was but one continued ferics of diſſimulation and 
hypocriſy, both in the Engliſh and Scots rebels; they 
both promiſed the preſervation of the King's perſon, 
crown, and dignity, and vet raifed a war, and ender- 
voured to kill him in the field. They both covenanicd 
to make him a glorious King, and deliver him from 
his enemies; and yet, when the King put himſelf in- 
to the hands of the Scots for his ſafety, they fold him 
to the Engliſh for C. 40, ooo, who inhumanly and bar- 
barouſly murdered him. Collected from the Hiſt. Engl, 

Oliver Cromwell was a hypocrite in perfection; for, 
though he had more than ordinary ſenſe and courage, 
yet he could artificially appear one of the ſillieſt and 
tameſt animals in the world, when he found that 
ſnivelling, whining, and canting, would better advance 
his deſigns among the giddy herd of fanatics. He was 
of no one faction in religion, and yet, by his deep diſ- 
ſimulation, kept himſelf the ſupreme head of them all. 


He cajolled the preſbyterians; flattered the inde pen- 
dants; careſſed the anabaptiſts; and kept them in con- 


tinual jars with one another, that they might have no 
leiſure to unite againſt himſelf, He took the King 
from Holmby, under pretence of giving his Ma;elty 
better uſage than he had from the parliament; and 
then, by purging the houſe, and ſetting up non-2d- 
dreſſors among the Rump, ſpilt the blood of the 
Lord's anointed. He firſt heated the Rump again 
the army, for daring to preſcribe laws to their mat 
ters; then enraged the army againſt the Rump, 3s 
betrayers of their truſt. At length, ſtruck in with the 
army, turned the Rump out of doors, and then, ha- 
ving ſworn againſt the government of a ſingle perſon, 
ſet up himſelf Lord Protector, &c.—Ibid. | 
Hypocrily 
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1 Hypocriſy was a talent peculiar to the Earl of Shaftſ- 
1 bury, who, of all men living, could moſt eaſily turn 
* himſelf into all ſhapes, and comply with all diſpoſi- 
d. tions; having, by long practice, got the ſkill to cover 
bo his hooks with baits fitting every humour, The co- 

vetous, who are no ſmall number of the pretended 
* godly party, thoſe he was- wont to feed and deceive 
ad with hopes of wealth and new ſequeſtrations; the am- 
ey bitious with pride and vain- glory; the non-conformiſt 
on, zealots with promiſes of liberty in religion; ſometimes 
ea⸗ not refuſing to ſtoop lower, and even to ſerve and 
icd aſt the pleaſures and debauches of men that way in- 


om clined, it he found them any way fit for his purpeſe. 

in- Wherefore the ſaid Ear] obſerving in the Duke of 
him Monmouth a mind raſh, unſteady, and ambitious, 
ar- bon made him an eaſy prey to his wicked ſubtilty, 
vel. I ditguiſcd under fair and plaußble colours.—Conſpir, 
for,  2gainſt Charles II. p. 148. 


ance CHAP. XXXIX. 


) di. Of Dreams, and the wonderful Occurrences revealed 
m all. by them. ; 


con- Tur axiom in law that ſays, The abuſe of things 
ve no [© © does not impeach the lawful uſe of them,“ may be 
King uſtly applied to dreams; intimating that we ought 
Lacy Moot to give too much or too little credit to them; for, 
; and ff they are of no other uſe to us, yet we ought to va- 
on-2d- Wive them, as they are the reſults of our conſtitutions, 
of the d the moſt infallible difcoverers of our tempers, 
acaint Uwhether moſt inclining to be ſanguine, choleric, fleg- 
ir mas- matic, or melancholy ;z to which I ſhall add nothing 
mp, {le concerning them, but what I have borrowed from 
ith the {eneca, viz. That our actions and diſcourſes in the 


en, ha- day time cauſe our fancies to work upon the ſub- 
perſon, FF jects when we are aſleep.” 


The hight before Polycrates King of Samos began 


7pocrily us expedition againſt Oretes, Lieutenant Governour 
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to Cyrus in Sardis, his daughter dreamed that ſlice {aw : 
her father mounted up in the air, and that Jupiter ; 
came and waſhed his body, and the ſun was fo kind f 
as to anoint it; and her dream came to paſs; for, 3 ä 
foon as Oretes had got him into his power, he caußd 
him to be hanged upon a very high gibbet, where lie 
was waſhed with the rain, and his greaſe was mieitcd 
with the heat of the ſun.ä—Camerar. Oper. cen. 2. c. 57, 

Two very loving friends travelling together in the 
confines of Arcadia, when they came to Megara, one Dr 
took up his lodgings in a friend's houſe, and the other 
lodged in an inn. He that lodged with his friend thought 
he ſaw in his ſleep his fellow-traveller begging his help | 1 

ainſt the inn-keeper, who was attempting to murder e 
him; upon which he leaped out of bed, with a refo- WW ,* © 
lution to ſee after his friend, but, conſidering further ate 
on it, he thought it but a dream, and went to bed qual 
again. He was no ſooner aſleep, but his friend ap- *** 
pears a ſecond time, wounded and bloody, ſaying, MW © 
© Revenge my death, for I am killed by the inn-keep-Y .“ th 
© er, and am now carrying towards the city-gate in a 
© cart covered with dung.“ The man till fancied it} <<"! 
was a melancholy dream, and yet thinking it would © be! 
be an unpardonable negle& if there ſhould be any "tc 
truth in it, made haſte to the gate, and there fin ing 05 
a cart laden with dung, as the apparition had told ©" 
him, forced the cart to be unladen, and there, to hi =p 
forrow, found the corpſe of his murdered triend, fact! 
which he proſecuted the inn-kceper, and hanged hit "thou 
up in chains, as a warning to other hoſts.—-Val. Mas e 
. . . 7. * te 

A certain man, ſays Cicero, dreaming there was at 4 * 

* I 


egg hid under his bed, conſults a cunning man . 
know the interpretation of his dream, who having po; lengt 
red a while upon his ſcheme, very gravely told hin. Prov 
There was treaſure hid in the ſame place where | 
© ſaw the egg;ꝰ and the man digging, found a parcel off 


ſilver, with a quantity of gold in the middle of it; ai St ben, 
in gratitude to the interpreter, preſented him wi 4 22 
. 44 « 


ſome pieces of the filver, which he thankfully recoil 
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but told him withal, That, for luck ſake, he ought 


K not to divide the egg, but, as he had given him a 
p © ſhare of the white, ſo he hoped he would give him 
g ſome of the yolk too. - Amyrald. of Dreams, P- 2a. 
* 
0 — . ——— 
he 

A 

55 CHAP. XI. 
5 Drunkenneſs, the Shame, Miſery, and Damnaòle End 
8 of it. 
her 
1 he 1 - * 

2 To ſatiri e upon drunkenneſs is to lampoon the age 
ve live in; for many of all qualities and conditions are 
5 o emerged in this beaſtly vice, that they deſpiſe and 
Are late a ſober nian, as unſit for converſation. Men of 


| quality are fo much addicted to it, that they turn days 
bed _ 1 . | . 1 . . * . 
into nights, and nights into days, in ſacrificing to Bac- 
chus. Gown men are more converſant with the bot- 
Ye) g U. heir book. ſword = EY »nſclves int 
lie than their book, . tword-men drink themſelves into 


ap- 


Keep herocs, Courtiers into men of ſenſe and bufineſs, and 
WW mechanics labour hard all day to have the ſatisfaction 
ied N ot being drunk at night. An d what do they do all this 
would while but degenerate from the virtue of their anceſtors, 
C 1 Wihonour themſclves, ſink their eſtates, loſe their time, 
7 5 trown their wits, cloud their reafon, ſpoil their ap- 


petites, contract diſeaſes, deſtroy their bodies, ruin 
theic families, transform themſelves into beaſts, and, 
without repentance, confound their fouls. 

The Belgians complain that the vice of drunkenneſs 
came to them out of Ger many; and that it is no won- 
der that the Engliſh, being of German race, arc fo 


to h1s 
nd, i0x 
ed Nil 
1, Nas 


Was nt to imitate them, and improve the invention, till 
man length they have almoſt exceeded them by the uſe 
ey  provocations, or drinking only for the fake of 
. tinking, wittily encouraged by him that made theſe 
parcel. 5 id 2; bibendi 

Fit: an Lene gu memini, cauſ.funt quingue 108U. 

ba "A I, Hoſpitts adventus, 2 . Preſens f tis, atque. 3. Futura, 


core “ Et vini bonitas, 5. Vel guælibit altera raul . 
ec b 0 17 


Fall be true that I do think, .E 
T here are five reaſons we ſhould drink ; 
Cood wine, « friend, or being dr; ; 


Or leſt WW? Bend, be by and by 5 | . 


Or any other reaſon why, 4 
And moſt of theſe reaſons are allowable cm men/urs ; * 
but, when it comes to be ahne modo, with« ut a 4 


mean, the pleaſure is loſt ; the man is ſunk into beaſt, 
attended with all the ill conſequences of er ee to 
vi which here follow very dreadful examples. 

A g:ntleman having been drinking in a tavern til Ju! 
has head was too heavy for his legs to carry, as he vas it; 


10 e 
y Iv-orQ 


going home, fell down in the ſtreets with Ki | 
dy his fide, not being able to get up again, when x de 
man accidentally coming by, and hearing the Foie! of! int. 
another that he had a ſpite Ag; ainft not far from him, zer 
drew out the drunken man's ford, purſ 10d wy crne- Typ. 
my, and killed bim with it. The watch walking the r f 
rounds, and finding a man dead, with a ſword in hi me 
body, and alio the drunken man, with a teabbard h tif. 
his ſide, without a ſword, and, upon tr! al, fin din the? to a 
ſwor:l in the dead man fit! ed the drunken man's fend h. 
bard, they apprehended him for the murder: fer had 
which he was atterwards, upon the notoriety of the ber 


circumſtances, condemned and executed, though tel The 
was whoity innocent of the fact; but, not long after, men; 
tue murderer being ſentenced to div for ſore other to 2 
Frime, confeiled that it was he that killed the wa: 
with the drunkard's ſword, to fatisfy a private revengt * tun 
—Fcnric. ab Herrct. Obier. Med. I. 1. obſ. 13. p. 15 * wh 
Lyciſcus, one of Agathocles's captains in the wa! 
4 of Africa, being invited by the King to {upper with u hi. 
5 Gather officers, threw jo much liquor down his threat * vic 
that his tongue took the liberty to give ſeurrouy e my; 
words to ins Sovereign, which Agathocles conſdertꝗ dri 
0 


| as the efie&s of wine, bore it patie ntly, and put q * enti, 
| his repro? ches with jeſts, though the Prince Arch © De; 
| thus, his ſon, reſented the indi; gnity, and threatened day 


to chaſtiſe his inſolence. Supper being ended, the c Hoe; 
gcers attended the Prince to his own tent, war: 


IT 7ciſcus took the fame Aberty to abuſe the Prince 
2! 
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Acrime tha: 
which Arc) N 


. 
41bcar out vt 11 Idi. I 


ind reproack him with no lefs ſrandalous 
Iving with Ale ia his mother. in- lav, 
eine unable to hear, he 
band; and, thruſting it body, To 
dropped down dead at hi thus xceh of wine 
producing ill manners, ended in a violent 
Lonic, *I licatr. P. 672. 
The Turks cclebriting their feaſt ot 
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_—_ 
Tpit. p. 44. 
* * 

A ercat man in Poland, 
mer III. 1: ny having 
tiful cliate, a a > beinz ur 
to a deep melancholy 


in of King Caſi- 

$f away 4 plen- 

ed by his relations, fell in- 

Tr, without hopes of li: 63 
[| 


T3 4 
* * 
\ diem 


whereupon fc We of bis 1ccuamtatice, not thinking he 
=_ ; Te I $4 , 3 HT 
nad ** CC. 1 il, 1 *t un Id 1a: * * Th LAS 1115 will, M nien 


be reitiſcd to do, without ain't rtaſon for it: 
They preſſed bim again to it b mmon argue 
ments employed in ſuch caſes; v Troupe driving lim in- 
to a kind of f frenzy, by reflecting 1 upon hun i oll, ns 
mad e them this anſwer: | 
tune in drinking and in: 
In r to d ſpoſe of worth the giving: Hovrev er, to 

Comp: v with y your requeit, Iwill make my teſtament, 
i which take in theſs few words, viz. 1 bequeath my 
"vice of Grankenned's to be ft ared among my enemies; 
my foul to the Devil, for blaſpMcming God in my 
drunken fits; my pot Wee de to the Devil, for 
enticing me to debauchery; and my chaplain to the 
Devil, for flaitcring me in it.“ And ſo ended his 
artful! ADprobentiois 07 1 turitv.—IIa Art- 
ock. L. 2. C. 2. p. 180. 


emperange, an a have n thing 
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CHAP. XLI. 


Of Dwarfs, and Men much below the common Standard. 


A DwazF, if he has a perfect ſymmetry and pro- 
portion 1n all his parts, may be called a curious 2 
of Nature's workmanſhip, in little, or a hiſtory 
man written in ſhort hand, and may be valuable! by 
the ſame reaſon that pictures or machines en petit are 
of greater eſteem than thoſe of the fame make of a lar- 
ger Ryze; but, whether their being not jo uſeſul docs 
net make an abatement, I Izave others to determine. 

Julia, niece of Auguſtus Cæœſar, had a little dwartiih 
ſpark but two feet and a hand's breadth high, whom 
ie called Cor: opas, and was much favoured by his 
Lady, er irecd woman, named Andromeda, Was 
exactly of the fame fize ; it was a great pity the Lady 
diq not make a match between thoſe ker two ſervarits, | 
to have propagated a race of pigmies in the Roman 
empire. —Piin. l. 7. c. 16. p. 165. 

Marcus Varro reports, that there were two gentle 
men and knights of Rome, he ſe names were Marius 
Maximus and Marcus Tullius, that did not exceed the 
height of two cubits, but ſays nothing of their chival- 
15 —Plin. Nat. iſt, 

But theſe were giants in compariſon of what we are 
told by another author, that fays there was ſcen in 
the regions of Fxypt, in the retgn of Theodofins, a di. 
minutive pizmy, fo ſmall of budy, that be refembed 
a partridge, and yet performed all the functions of a 
grown man, and had an excellent 'knack at finging 


muſically, le lived, fays my author, till he wies 
twenty years of age. —Camer. Hor. Subcihv. cen. 3. 
P. Zoo. 


John de Eſtrix of Mechlen, whom, ſays Platerus, | 
ſaw, anno, 1592, as he was carrying through Bra: 
to be N:ewed to the Duke of Parma, who was then in 
Flanders, was thirty-five years of age, had a long 
beard, his limbs ſtreight and agreeable, that was but 
three feet hi. h, infomuch that he couid nut go up 4 
pair of ſtairs without the help of a ſervant. Mie ha 
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2 great ſhare of good ſenſe and ingenuity, ſpoke three 
languages in perfection, would play well at moſt 
games, and was very induſtrious in any thing he was 
capable of undertaking.-Obfer. I. 3. p. 581. 

Behdes dwaris, through ſome deficiency in nature, 
there is a way of dwarfing men by art; for, ſays Lip- 
fie, in his * Miſcellanea Curioſa Medico Phyſica Aca- 
demiæ Naturæ Curioſorum,' if you anoint their 
back-bones in their very infancy with the greaſe of 
moles, batts, and dormice, they will be but of a very 
ſhort ſtature. He alſo ſays, that the Bononians in Ita- 
ly, to make their dogs very little, waſh their feet and 
backbones very often, from the firſt day of their being 
pupped in cold ſpring water, which drying and har- 
dening thoſe parts, hinder their extenfion.— Tranſact. 
R. Societ. p. 282. Vol. ii. 


HAP. XLII. 
Great Eaters, and ſuch as ſwallotved Stones. 


THERE is a diſeaſe that the phyſicians call a! doglike 
f appetite,” which allows no bounds to voracious ſto— 
machs, but is ſtill devouring; and the more the diſ- 
eated eat, the more they detire to eat, and never think 
they have enough. Thete men are the objects of pity, 
and, if it were poſſible, of cure, as in other diſtempers ; 
but, when men gluttonnize, and ſtuff their paunches 
merely out of wantonnefs and cuſtom, or a delight 
they take in gormandizing, they may be reckoned 
among the monſters in nature, ſcandalizers of tempe- 
rance, and be puniſhed for endeavouring to bring a 
dearth or famine into the places where they live. For 
which reaſon, people think King James I. was in the 
rnght, when a man was preſented to him that could 
tat a whole ſheep at one meal, aſked What he could. 
do more than another man?” and being anſwered, 
He could not do ſo much,” ſaid, Hang him then, 


O.3. for. 
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for it is unfit a man ſhould live that cats ſo much as 
twenty men, and cannot do ſo much as one.” 

The Emperor Clodius Albinus would devour more 
apples at once than a buſhel would hold. He would 
eat five hundred figs to his breakfaſt, a hundred 
peaches, tea melons, twenty pound weight of grapes, 
a hundred gnat ſnappers, and four hundred oiſters. 
«Fye upon lim, (faith Lipfus,) God keep ſuch a 
© curſe from the earth. —Lipſ. Ep. M. S. 51. p. 457. 

One of our Daniſh Kings, named Hardiknute, was 
ſo great a glutton, that a hiſtorian calls him, Bacca 
de Porco,— Swine's mouth,” his tables were covered 
four times a day with the moſt coſtly viands that either 
the air, ſea, or land, could furnith ; and, as he lived 
he died; for, revelling and caroufing at a wedding 
banquet at Lambeth, he fell down dead. His death 
was ſo welcome to his ſubjects, that they celebrated 
the day with ſports and paſtimes, calling it Hock-trde, 
which ſignifies corn and contempt. With this King 
ended the reign of the Danes in England, —Hiſt. Engl. 
Vol. i. p. 65.. - 

One Phagon, under the reign of the Emperor Au- 
relianus, at one meal, ate a whole boar, a hundred 
loaves of bread, a ſheep, a pig, and drank above three 
gallons of wine. 

Nicholas Wood, of Harnſon in Kent, ate a whole 
ſheep of fixteen ſhillings price at one meal, raw; at 
another time thirty dozen of pigeons, At Sir William 
Sidley's, in the ſame county. he ate as much victuals 
as would have ſufficed thirty men. At my lord Wot- 
ton's manſion-houſe in Kent, he devoured, at one din- 
ner, fourſcore and four rabbits, which, by computa— 
tion, at half a rabbit a man, would have ſerved 2 
hundred threeſcore and cight men. He ate to bis 
breakfaſt eighteen yards of black pudding. He de- 
voured a whole hog at one ſitting down, and after it, 
being accommodated with fruit, he ate three pecks ot 
damoſins.—Fuller's Worth. p. 86. 

A late counſellor at law, whoſe name was Mallet. 
well known in the reign of Charles I. ate at one time 
n ordinary provided in Weſtminſter for thirty men at 
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twelve-pence a- piece. His practice not being ſufficient 
to feed him with better fort of meat, he fed generally 
on offals, ox-livers, hearts, &c. He lived to almoſt 
lixty years of age, and, for the ſeven laſt years of his 
life, ate as modcrately as other men. Vid. Narrat. of 
his Life. 

Not long ſince (ſays the incomparable Mr Boyle), 
there was in England a private centinel that was much 
talked of, not only for ſwallowing, but for digeſting 
ſtones; and a very inquiſitive man, that gave the beſt 
account of him, aſſured that great philoſopher that he 
knew him very well, and merely out of curiofity had 
teveral times kept him company for twenty-four hours 
together, on purpoſe to watch him, 'and was certain 
that, all that time, he ate nothing but ſtones, and that 
lus groſſer excrements conſiſted principally of a gravel- 
ly ſandy matter, as if the ſtones he ſwallowed had been 
diſſolved in his body, and came from him in that ſub- 
ſtance.—Boyle's E xp. Philoſ. par.-2. Eftay 3. p. 86. 

There is a certain little dwarfiſh corn- cutter, now 
living in Roſemarz-Lane, London, that, tv get mo- 
ney, travelled formerly into ſcveral countries in Eng- 
land; and ſhewed himſclf as one that lived upon ſtones, 
and would ſwallow them in great numbers; and ſha- 
king his belly, you might hear them rattle like ſtones 
in a bag; but, that he lived ſolely upon ſtones, was 
only a pretence to invite ſpectators and cuſtomers ; for 
he eat the beſt meat his purſe would reach to, though 
as privately as he could. He has now taken up the 
trade of catting corns, walks the ſtreet every day for 
employment, and is ſuch a remarkable figure that e- 
rery body knows him. He will, for fixpence, and a 
quart of ale, at any time, ſwallow twenty pebble- 
ſtones. I have ſeen lim do it; and, examining him 
what eſſect they had upon his body, he ſaid, © He 
knew no harm they ever did him, but in making him 
very hungry after he had voided them.“ And ſays, 
They always came away whole.“ 
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C HAP. XLII. 
Of Eloquence, and Men that have excelled in that Art, 


To ſpeak well, ſhews a curious vivacity of wit, and 
is a great ſtep to preferment ; but he that makes good 
actions accompany his oratory, is arrived to the height 
of perfection: He has a good heart, as well as a good 
head, which, ſpringing from a ſuperiority of mird, 
renders the owner deſirable. It is a pity they ſhould 
be parted ; for brave actions are the ſubſtance of life, 
and a florid tongue the embelliſhment of it. In ſpeak- 
ing or writing, brevity and perſpicuity ought to guide 
the intention and execution. He that fetches a tedi— 
ous compaſs in words, does but amuſe and tire him- 
ſelf, and his auditors and readers, without coming re- 
gularly to the point in hand. Another rock to be a- 
voided among thoſe that ſet up for orators, is affe cta- 
tion, which always ſpoils the fineſt things: And, in 
ſhunning affectation, great care muſt be taken leaſt 
you fall into it by affecting not to be affected. 

Higeſias the Cyrenian orator had ſuch an excellent 
faculty in diſplaying the miſcries of human life, and 
the advantages of dying, that Ptolemy forbid to ha- 
rangue any more on that ſubject, becauſe many of his 
ſubjects were perſuaded to haſten their ends by a vo- 
luntary death.—Valer. Maxim, 1. $. p. 231. 

Demoſthenes entered into the ſervice of the Repu- 
blic of Athens, under great difficulties, for an orator, 
He ſtammered in his ſpeech, had an odd motion in his 
ſhoulders, was hard of hearing, and troubled with a 
ſhort breath; yet, in time, correcting theſe infirmitics, 
by art and excrciſes, he excelled the ſophiſts in wit, 
all his equals that pleaded in the Forum, and was ce- 
lebrated as one of the moſt exccllent orators of the age 
he lived in.—Plutarch. in Demo. p. 839. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero had all the parts of clocu- 
tion in ſuch perfection, that he was able to ſpeak with 
the vigour of Demoſthenes, the copiouſneſs of Plato, 


and the pleaſantry of Iſocrates, at the ſame time. 
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What was excellent in other orators he not only made 
his own, but improved it to the utmoſt advantage. 
He did not only plead, but was ſaid to reign in cauſes; 
for, by the power of his eloquence, and a happy wit 
and genius, he charmed the ears of the ſenators to his 
tongue, and biaſed their opinions to the ſide he was 
concerned for. —Plutarch. in Cicero. p. 881. 

Cyneas the [lagna was an auditor of Demoſthe- 
nes, and often ſent ambaſſador by King Pyrrhus to the 
cities he was in controverſy with. He would always 
mix perſuaſions to peace with threatenings of war; 
and, by gentle and winning expreſſions, would firſt 
captivate their attention, and then conquer their ob- 
ſtinacy; hich cauſed his maſter King Pyrrhus to ſay, 
That Cyneas's elaquence had gained him more cities 
2 bis ſoldiers had done by thew arms. Zuin. 
Vol. iv. I. 2. p. 1121. 

1 was but of mean extraction, and conſe- 
quently of mcaner education, bis father bring but an 
ordinary ſeawan, and he himſelf had ſome time no 
better employment than a common porter; but, when 
he betook himſelf to the ſervice of the Republic in A- 
thens, he ſhewed fuch excellent natural parts, that he 
ſoared above the common pitch of art; and the ſtu- 
died ſpeeches of Demoſthenes himſeſf were obſcured 
dy his extemporary eloquence. —Plutarch. in Demoſth, 
p. 850. 


HAP. XLIV. 
Of Ambaſſudors, the Fidelity of jome, and Treachery of 


ot Ders. 


IT is highly requiſite that an Ambaſſador ſhould be 

a wiſe man, out of danger of being impoſed upon by 
the artifice of thoſe he nezociates with : Learned in 
the laws and conſtitutions of foreign kingdoms and 
try, that he may car- 
Ciolc, til he diſcovers 
what 


ſtates, a as well as of his own cou 
Ty it cqualiy on both hands. 
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what the Prince he is ſent to won!d be at; for he that 
plays an open game is in a fair way of lofirg all. "Three 
things are neceſſary to make an able man in any em- 
ployment, viz. nature, ſtudy, and practice, and it he 
finds himſelf defective in any of theie gorge i he 
mould employ auxiliary wits, and keep men of good 
ſenſe about him to difintangle his afans: A Ae, cer- 
tain, and excellent kind of ſuperiority, to make thoſe 
our ſervants, whoin nature or education has made dur 
maſters. Above all, cur Ambailador muſt have pru- 
dence and courage to ſecure a retreat when he is at a 
loſs, for a viſe man may commit a fault, but they are 
fools that can't conceal their errors, ſhift the ſfeenc to 
their own advantage, and re-In:belliſth as occaſiva 
offers. 

When Darjus, ſon of Hyſtaſpts, had made a deſcent 
into Scythia, that people deſtroyed all the fora ge at ng 
proviſions. that the invaders muſt either retreat ©; 
Tiſh ; and when this was done, ſent an Am baſſads bf to 


| Darius with tlicſe odd kind of preſents, a bird, a mouſe, 


a frog, and five arrows, The Perſians afked the Am- 
baſſador that brought them, what was imported by theſe 
hierogl'obics. The Scythian made them antwer, that 
he bad no other commands, but to deliver them, and |; 
leave it to the ingenuity of the Pei ſians to find out the 
meaning of them. Darius was of opinion th at they 
brought the ſubmiſſion of the Scythians, and yiclécd 
bim the air, earth, and waters; but Gobrias a wit 
man than the reſt, gueſſing at their ſtgnitication 
from the poſture of their own affairs; ſail, O ye 
« Perſians, unleſs you are able to fly in the air hke 
© a bird, creep into holes, and hide yourſelves under 
« the earth lile a mouſe, or can fwim in the water like 
© a frog, you muſt expect your deaths from theſe ar- 
© rows ;* but the Pet ſians followed their own conſtruc- 
tion, and had it not been for an intervening accident, 
Darius, nor none of his great army had ever returned 
into their own country ; for they were all routed, and 
Darius ſaved himſelf by fliglit, by the Scythians mitta- 
king the way he took. — Herodot. I. 4. p. 266. 
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Alexander the Great, being extremely angry with 
the Lampſacenians, they ſent Anaxemenes as their 
Ambaſſador to him, who had ſometime been tutor 
to Alexander, in hopes he might prevail for their 
pardon, As ſoon as Alexander ſaw him, he ſo- 
temnly vowed he would grant nothing they ſhould re- 
queſt oft him; which Anaxamenes being acquainted 
with, faid, O King, my humble requeſt is, that lay- 
ing aſide all compaſhon thou wouldſt utterly ruin 
© with fire and ſword the country of Anaxamenes thy 
© maſter;* ſo Alexander, who had otherwiſe reſolved 
to do it, was obliged to forgive them for his oath's 
ſake, by the Ambaſlador's playing at croſs purpoſes 
with him.Znin. Theatr. vol. 5. I. 4. p. 744. 

While the match was on foot between Prince Henry, 
fon of King James I. and the Infanta of Spain, Secre- 
tary Saliſbury ſuſpected the Spaniards ated deceit- 
fully ; and therefore putting the Duke de Lerma hard 
to it, he ſaid there was no ſuch commiſſion from the 
King of Spain te treat of a marriage. Saliſbury ſent 
for the Spaniſh Ambaſſador before the council, and re- 
proached him with abuſing the King and kingdom, 
ſhewing bim the danger he had run himſelf into, if the 
King of England ſhould reſent it. The Ambaſſador 
anſwered it was a weighty affair, and this being Satur- 
day, deſired time till Monday to give in his anſwer. 
On Monday he appeared again, and thus began his de- 
fence. * My ſoul appertains to God, my life is at the 
© diſpoſal of the King my maſter ; but my reputation 
is my own, and I will not loſe the firſt and the laſt to 
' preſerve the fecond,” then laid down his credentials 
and inſtructions under the King of Spain's hand ; ſhew- 
ed himſelf an honeſt man in his negociation ; but was 
quickly called home, and wore out the reſt of his days 
under the Ciſpleaſare of the Spaniſh court, —Court of 


K. James I. p. 170. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLV. 4 
Enwy, and the ill Recta of it, where it Predominates, — 
Malick and envy are two links of a chain, which 2 
bind the envious to felf-created torments ; for the beſt 
definition of envy is couched in theſe few hard words : 
Triftitia de bonis alienis, a ſorrow for any good that 
happens to another, et guadium de adwver/is, and joy 
at other men's misfortunes. It is a diſeaſe that feed; 
like a wolf, upon the perſon that nouriſhes it; tha: * 
. 3 . . — 2 7 
gnaws their hearts, excruciates their fouls, macerates 
their bodies, and deſtroys the comforts of their lives, 
Other enormities may have pleafure or profit in them, q 
and admit of excuſes, but this has neither. Other ot- the 
fences are but of a ſhort duration, but envy accompa- nee 
nies men to their graves without intermiſſion. They rien 
are ſick and out of order, becauſe others are well; whi! 
poor and miſerable, merely upon the apprehenſion or to b 
others being rich and happy ; and the better men are, affes 
the more they hate them, though under infinite obli- deje. 
gatious to the contrary. une 
Cambyſes, King of Perſia, being informed that bis coul. 
brother Smerdis could draw a ſtronger bow than any IF pent: 
man in the army, was ſo enraged againſt him for that their 
manly quality, that he cauſed him to be inhumaniy IF unde 
butchered—Diodor. Sic. Bibl. I. 17. p. 371. unde 
A French lady of quality that was well married, and I fugge 
lived in plenty, hearing her huſband's brother had I true x 
married a very handſome lady with a great fortune, ¶ pende 
was mightily out of humour, inſomuch that ſhe per— In 1 
fectly hated all that ſpoke in the commendation of her I fius 03 
new fiſter-in-law ; and hearing her huſhand. alſo com- I the ot 
mend her as a very beautiful woman, ſhe bribed a fer- Nd fe 
vant in that lady's family to poiſon her; but he diſco- N cafliu: 
vering the deſign, and the lady being reproached for E8reate: 
it by her huſband, ſhe poiſoned herſelf, and died. Would » 
Memoirs of the court of France, p. 172. the fig] 
But what in its kind ſurpaſſes all the reſt, as a ridt- him fre 
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erlative degree, is the relation of a rich man given us 
G Quintilian, who being infected with this diſeaſe, 
poiſoned the flowers and herbs in his garden, that his 
neighbour's bees might gather no more honey from 


them. * 


Envy tbe wuorſ of fiends, procurer of ſad events, 
And only good when ſbe herſelf tor ments. COWLEY, 


C HAP. XLVI. 


Errors and Mi 
| Il] Conſequences of them. 


THAT all the good ant evil of this life depends ttyon 
the various paſſions incident to men's minds, there 
needs no other document than their dear bought expe- 
nence, which has too often convinced them, that 
while, out of weakneſs, they have ſuaſſcred themſelves 
to be ſeduced and tranſported by the exceſs of their 
affections, they have fallen into errors that have more 
dejected their ſpints than a long ſucceſñon of misfor- 
tunes could ever do, and from whence no other fruit 
could be expected but that of ſhame, forrow, and re- 

It is a great miſtake when men attribute 
their errors and miſtakes to the want of an omniſcious 
underſtanding, when the fault lies in the ill uſe of that 
underſtanding we have in the conduct of our defires 
ſuggeſted by paſſions, which might be remedied by 
true generoſity, and a ſteady belief of, and tranquil de- 


pentance. 


pendence upon Divine Providence. 


In the fatal fight at Philippi betwixt Brutus and Ca%k 
ſus on the one fide, and Octavianus and Antonius on 
the other, Brutus had beaten Octavianus's right wing, 
and forced them to fly, and Antonius had compelled 
Caſhus to retreat with the left wing, but not to a 
greater diſtance than a neighbouring hill, where he 
could with eaſe have rallied his ſoldiers, and renewed 
the fight; but the cloud of duſt that aroſe hindering 
him from ſeeing Brutus's ro, he ſent Lucius Th 


Burt. Mel. p. 94. 


flakes, from whence they ariſe, with the 


tinnius 
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tinnius to know in what condition Brutus was, wing 
finding them victors, he was returning to impart the 

ood news, and carried a party with him to reinforce 
thoſe that had retreated. Caſſius ſeeing them coming, 
and, by an unhappy miſtake, thinking they were ene- 
mies, and that Brutus was routed, cauſed his freed- 
man to cut his throat; and Titinnius finding him dead, 
flew himſelf alſo, ſuppoſing his unadviſed haſte was 
the cauſe of that misfortune, which coming to the 
knowledge of Brutus, it ſo-utterly diſpirited him, that 
he loſt his late acquired victory, with his life, —-Plu- 
tarch. in Bruto, p. 104. 

Johanna Queen of Navarre, being invited to a ſump- 
tuous feaſt by the Queen her mother, in a few days 
after ſhe had made her viſit, fell dangerouſly fick of a 
pleuriſy ; for the cure whereof, a ſurgeon was ordered 
to open the vena baſilica ; but, either through igno- 
rance or inadvertence, he opened the wrong vein, 
which, inſtead of giving the Princeſs eafe and health, 
which commonly attends opening the baſilic vein, his 
miſtake coſt the lady her life. — Schenk. Obſ. Med, 

4237. 

E Edward Seymour, Duke of Sommerſet, uncle and 
protector to the young King Edward VI. happening 
not to be at the council-board when matters were con- 
certed there to bring him to a trial for pretended high 
treaſon, of which his enemies had accufed him, Robert 
Lord Rich, Lord Chancellor of England, who dwelt 
then in Great St Bartholomew's Cloſe, though he 
ſeemed to agree in the ſentiments of the reſt of the 
council, yet having a ſpecial favour for his friend the 
Duke of Sommerſet, ſent him a letter, informing him 
with what was tranſacted againſt him in council; and, 
out of haſte, only ſuperſcribed the letter © To the 
Duke,” without any other addition, and charged his 
ſervant, who was but a raw giddy-headed fellow, and 
lately entertained in his ſervice, to deliver it ſafely and 
ſecretly. The ſervant better employing his ſpeed than 
his diſcretion, and his Lord wondering he came back 
Jo ſoon, aſked him where the Duke was when he ade 
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palace in the Charter-houſe; by the ſame token he 
read it at the window, and fmiled at the contents cf 
it. But this relation put the Lord Rich into a quite 
contrary humour, as dreading the confequence of his 
ſerrant's miſtake, who, inſtead of the Duke of Som- 
merſet, had delivered the letter to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was no friend to the Lord Chancellor, and 
a profeſied antagoniſt to the Lord Protector. This 
miſtake coſt him the loſs of the office of Lord Chancel+ 
lor, which next morning he refigned to the King, to 
prevent both the diſgrace and puniſhment of being dif- 
carded for revealing the ſecrets of the council. Full, 
Ch. Hiſt. I. 7. cent. 16. p. 408. 


— 
— 


CHAP. XLVII 


Extraordinary Accidents that ha ve happened to ſome in 
their Fortunes, Bodies, . Deaths, and after death ; 
with ether Remarkable Things. 


ABUNDANCE of miſchief has been done to the in- 
creaſe of knowletlge by an intemperate and blind love 
of novelty; and no lefs prejudice has-been done in this 
kind by an aFected, ſullen, and moroſe humour, in 
decrying the truth of every thing they do not reliſh, or 
will not underſtand. Things are too often carried in 
extremes; ſome believe all things, others will believe 
nothing. Some affect to differ in opinion from every 
body, cither out of a fpirit of contradiction, or for 
want of charity. Ie gu, nimis, is the chart the wiſe 
man ſuils by; and, therefore, as he is not over haſty 
in believing extraordinary accidents, ſo he is very care- 
ful not to ſcem to doubt the credit of another man's 
relation; for that paſſes from incivility to an open af- 
front ; ard tacitiy teils the reporter, that he is either 
an ill man in attempting to deceive others, or a very 
weak man in being impoſed upon himſelf, To ſuſpend 
one's cenſure is always ſafe, leſt we fall under the mis- 
lortune of neither belicving or being believed. 
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George Nevil, the fourth and youngeſt ſon of Rich. 
ard Nevil, Earl of Saliſbury, was, for his extraordinaty 
qualifications, 0 early taken notice of at court, that 
be was conſecrated Bithop of Exeter before he waz 
twenty years of age; and, which is more, at twenty- 
ve years of age was conſtituted Lord Chancellor ot 
England; which great poſt of the law he ditcharged 
with an univerſal apyiaute, luis vaſt abilities ſuppiy ing 


the defect of vears.—Fuit, Worth. p. 273. in Durham, 
The Freneh Liftorion De Scrres tell us, that Charles 


Earl of Valois was the ſon of a King, brother of a 
King, uncle to a Fin, and father of a King, but ne- 
yer was a king kim: f.— BI. ur SUrc, p. 163. 

The Grard Scignior caiting his eyes upon one Aſan 
Aga, a ſprightiul youth in his Seraglio, who was by 
birth a Polonian, and obſerving him to be more for- 
ward and active than any of his court, took an aiec- 
tion to him ſo ſudden and violent, that he made him 
his Moſayp or favourite, inforauch that he always rode 
equal with him, clothed as richly, and was as well 
mounted as the Sultan himſelf, as it he had been co— 
adjvtor, and his affociate in the pre. The Queen 
Mother, and all the great ofhcers of the court and 
army, were commanded to make preſetits of moncy 
and jewels to him, whom now every Cie ſo COUrtee 
and adored, that he became the whole diſegurſe of the 
empire. This extraordinary and ſudden promotion 
gave great offence to the Queen Mother, the Kuziter 
Aga, and the Grand Vizier, who all conſpired his 
downfal; but the Kuzlicr Aga plotting too openly 
againtt him, was deprived of bis office, and had lost 
his life, if the Queen Mother had pot powerfully inter. 
ceded for him, and gained an exchange of his puntit- 
ment from death to banihment. The Baltagi Baika 
alſo underwent the ſame diforace, for only being ſup— 
poſed to be the Moſzyp's enemy. Ibis victory, aud 


a ſlur put upon the Queen Mother herſcht, was u 
carried with ſuch a prudence and equality of mind by 
the young favourite as was requilite ; but he, being 
puffed up with pride and glory, aud adventuring te 
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determine in matters of ſtate, the Grand Vizier wrote 


complaints againſt him, which being handed to the 
Grand Scignior by ſome whoſe wiſdom, age, and gra- 
vity, begat a reverence to their perſons, the Sultan be- 
gan to fee the reaſonableneſs of their allegations ;z and, 
on a ſudden, to the admiration of the whole court, 
caſt off his favourite, finking him to a Capigi Baſhee or 
chief porter, with a hundred and fifty aſpers a day 
falary, which is ſcarce two ſhillings in Engliih money. 
— Turk. Hiſt. Epit. vol. 2. p. 141. 

In the year of our Lord 1284, June 26. a ſtrange 
accident happened in the town of Hamelon in Lower 
Saxony, in the-dutchy of Brunſwick, between Hilde- 
ſheim and Paderborne, after this manner. The town 
being torely afflicted with great numbers of rats and 
mice, a piper coming thither, promiſed, for a reward 
azreed upon, to-deſtroy ail thoſe troubleſome ver- 
min; and, to that purpoſe, went piping through the 
ſtreets 3 and the rats and mice following him, he led 
them to a certain hill near the town, where they were 
all deſtroyed in a moment; but then returning to the 
town, and demanding his wages, they refuſcd to pay 
him; whereupon he played another tune, and was 
followed by one hundred and thirty boys to a hill called 
Koppen, where they periſhed, and were never ſcen or 
heard of after, This piper's clothes were of divers 
colours, and therefore called the Pied Piper. This ftory 
is recorded in their armals, and painted in the win- 
dows and churches in Hamelen, of which ſeveral 
thouſands have becn eye witneſſes, —Wier. de Prae- 
Rig. Dæmon. I. 1. c. 15. p. 47. 

Mr Greſham, an eminent merchant in London, be- 
ing homeward bound from Palermo in Sicily, where 
at that time lived the rich Antonio, Who had two king- 
doms in Spain mortgaged to him at one time by his 
Catholic Majeſty, the wind being againſt them, the 
ſhip in which Mr Greſham ſailed came to an anchor 
to leeward of Stromboli, one of the Lipari Iflands in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, on the north of Sicily, where is 
a mountain that caſts forth flames of ſulphur in ſome 
piaces of it continually. About noon, the mountain 
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generally ceaſing to throw ont flames, Mr Greſham, 
accompanied with eight ſailors, aſcended it, and went 
as near the orifice as danger would permit them, 
where, among other frightful noites, they heard a loud 
voice pronounce the following words, Make haſte, 
make haſte, the rich Antonio is coming; at which being 
in a great conſternation, they haſtened a board, and the 
mountain beginning in a horrible manner to vomit fire, 
they weighed ; and the wind continuing in the fame 
quarter, made the beſt of their way back again to Pa- 
termo, and enquiring after Antonio, they found that 
he died, as near as they could calculate, at the tame 
inſtant they heard the voice at Stromboli ſay hie was 
coming.“ Mr Greitam, ſafely arriving in England, 
made this ſurpriſing accident known to King Henry 
VIII. and the ſeamen being called before him, atteited 
the truth of it by then oaths ; which made ſuch a for- 
fible impreſſton upon Mr Greſham's mind, that be 
quickly gave over merchandizing, made A diſtribution 
of his eſtate, which was very conſiderable, among his 
relations, and to pions and generous uſes, refering 
only a competency for himſelt, and then ſpent the re— 
mainder of his days in the exerciſe of picty and devo- 
tion.—-Sands's Trav. I. 4. p. 248. Clark's Mir. c. 33. 
p. 115. 

The ingenious and learned Mr Oldenburg gives us 
a relation which he received from a perſon of great ve- 
racity in Germany, which be pleaſed to take in the 
author's own words: I cannot but impart to you 
ſ-mething that lately happened in my family, viz, 
that having taken, two months avo, a nurſe for my lit- 
tl. 2111, (ſince dead) that nurfe's boy being on that oc- 
caſion weaned, did, by repeated ſucking the breaſts 
of his grandmother, a woman of threefoore vears ot 
age, Cauſe ſuch a commotion in her, that abundance 
of milk run to her breaſts for 2 fifficient nonnſhinent 
to the faid weaned boy; whom alſo w norte, his mo— 
ther, after ſhe returned home, upon he death of my 
girl, now again gives fuck too, thouy:: her breafts for 
ſome weeks had been dried up,*—Philoſoph, Trauſact. 
anno 1674, p. 109. 
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It is recorded by the learned Diemerbrocck, in the 


ſecond book of his Anatome Corporis Humani, c. 2. p. 
408. that at Viaria, a town very near us, ſome years 
ago, 2 poor woman living before the town-gate, being 
brought to bed of a fine boy, not long after the death 
of her huſband, and dying preſently after her delivery, 
lett her child behind her 1n good health ; but leaving 
nothing to pay a nurſe to give the child fuck, the 
grandmother of the poor babe, called Joanna Vuyl- 
tuyt, being yet living, and a woman of threeſcore and 
fix years of age, but very poor aiſo, and not able to 
pay a nurſe, out of pity to the child attempted, at 
that age, to give it ſuck herſelf; in which undertaking 
ſhe ſucceeded fo well, that having, out of her great 
commiſeration, put her crying grandcivid feveral 
times to her breaſts t to ſuck, theſe breaſts did, from 
that old woman's ſtrong imagination and vehement de- 
fire to give ſack to this cli ind, bevin to yield milk, and 
continued ſo to do r. that plenty, that it was ſuf⸗ 
ficient to feed the child, to that it hardly needed any 
other ſuſtenance ; 3 all that ſaw it much wonder- 
ed, and which eim be atteſted by many veracious in— 
habitants of the faid town. The author alledzes theſe 
example Sy to tortify his opinion concerning the cauſe 
that impels the chyic to the breafts, w hich he takes to 
be the mother's or nurſe's ſtrong imagination to give 
luck.—Ibid, 

Grace Batterd, the wife of a ſhoemaker in Ply- 
mouth, and a woman of honeſt repure, was deſivercd 
of a child October 22, 1670, that had two heads, two 
necks; as allo tne eves, mouths, and ears fuitab'ie, 
double ; four arms with hands, and as many legs and 
feet. There was to both but one trunk, but two 
back-hones from the clavicles to the hypogaſtrium, 
and from the ſhoulders down to the bottom of the 
loins, they were not diſtinct, but cemented and con- 
corporated after this manner: The right clavicle or 
channel-bone of the right hand child (being long) join- 


ed with the left clavicle of the left kand child. The ribs 
on the face ſide of both of them, by the cartilages or 
Friſtles, were united without any intervening ſternum 
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or breaſt- bone, and ſo made a common cheſt to them 
both: And the ribs of both on the back part were un— 
ited by the griſtles; and from the clavicle down to the 
hypogaſtrium or bottom of the belly there, with one 
navel-ſtring to them both; but, from the hypogaſtri- 
um downwards, they were divided, and became two, 
each having the perfect parts of females. They were 
born dead, were exactly alike one another, very well 
featured, with pretty neat and handſome limbs. They 
had hair more than ordinarily thick, about halt an 
inch long, and their nails full grown, The mother is 
alive, and in health.—Philoſ. Tranſact. anno 1670, p. 
2096. 

Mr Samuel du Gard, rector of Forton in Shropſhire, 
in a letter to Dr Ro. Bathurſt, then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, acquainted him, that, a- 
bout Candlemas 1673, a child about a quarter of 3 
_ old, at Lilleſtiall in Shropſhire, was taken with a 

leeding at the noſe, ears, and in the hinder part ct 
the head, where was no appearance of any fore. It 
continued three days: at the end of which, the not: 
and ears ceaſed bleeding; but ſtull blood came away, 
as it were ſweat from the head. Three days before 
the death of the child, (which was the fixth day fince 
ſhe began to bleed,) the blood came more violently 
from her head, and ſtreamed out to ſome diſtance 
from it: Nor did ſhe bleed only there, but upon ber 
ſhoulders, and at the waiſt, in ſuch large quantities, 
that the linen next her migut be wrung, it was ſo wet, 
and every day required clean linen. For three days 
ſhe alſo bled at the toes, at the bend of her arms, at 
the joints of her fingers of each hand, and at her fing- 
er-ends, in ſuch quantity, that, in a quarter of an 
hour, the mother catched from the druppings of ker 
fingers almoſt as' much as the hollow of her hand 
would hold. All the time of this bleeding, the child 
never cried vehemently, but only groaned ; though, 
about three weeks before, it had ſuch a violent fit of 
crying, as the mother ſays ſhe never heard the like, 
After the child was dead, there appeared in thoſe p/a- 


ces from whence the biood iſſued little holes, like the 
prickings 
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prickings of a needle. This is an accident, 
bas no precedent in hiſtory, —Philoſ, 
1674, P. 193. 

Donald Monro, living in a town called Strathbogie, 
near Aberdeen in Scotland, is very remarkable for 
ſomewhat peculiar in his temper, that inclincs him to 
imitate unawares all the geſtures and motions of thoſe 
with wh om he converted. No man, pry {irſt, but 
would be turprited with the oddacts of this dotrel qua- 
lity. He is a little, old, and very plain wan, of a thin 
ſlender body, and has been tubject to this infirmity 
from his infancy. He is very unwilling to hare it ob- 
ſerved ; therefore caſts down his ey 68 ehen he walks 
in the ltreets „and turns them atide when he is in com- 
pany ; for, it he looks upon _= he cannat forurap 
doing what you do. If you 
ſcratch his head; if you wring your dan cla, he wilt 
do the ſame ; and fo, it you wipe your mouth; blow 
your noſe, or ſtretch forth your arms, or whatever o- 
ther action you ule, he car not forbear doing the fame, 
You need not itrain compliment with hi, to periuade 
him to be covered; tor he ſtill puts of and on as the 
company docs, and that with great exactaeſs, and with 
ſuch a natera] and unaffected air, that he cannot be 
ſuſpedded of deſign. Hold his bands, ard enjoin ano- 
ther to make ſuch motions, he will ſtruggle hard to 
get looſe z and, being at liberty, will fall to his old 
courſe of imitation ; and therefore is called the imitas- 
1 man ; and in truth, thovgh he has not power to 

ain himſelf, is very apiſh and z1diculous.— Philo. 
Tranſact. anno 1677, p. 842. 

A man living not long {ince in Briſtol did always eat 
tis food twice, and truly ruminated as Cows, ftheepy 
and other beaſts do, and always did fo ever fince he 
can remember. Ile begins to chew bis meat a ſecond 
time within a quarter of an heur after be meal, if he 
Crink with it; if not, tomething longer, After a ſui 
meal his chewing laſts about an hour and a half. If 
he goes to bed preientiy atter meals, he cannot fleep 
till the uſual time of chewing be over, If it leaves him 
it is a certain Ggn he will be ſick, and is never well till 
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it returns again. Before rumination, he ſays his vic- 
tuals lie heavy in the lower part of his throat, till it 
has paſt the fecond chewing, and then it paſies clean 
away. And this he always obferves, that, if he eats 
variety of things, that which paſſes firit down comes 
up firſt ta be chewed. Ihis account came to Dr 
Sleane from Mr Day, at that time Mayor of Briſtol, 
who ſays this perſon is about twenty years of age, and 
of tolerable ſenſe and reaſon. Pyerus, who las writ- 
ten at large, and very ingeniouſiy, upon rumination, 
found two perſons in his country, who were alize 
when he wrote that bock, and had been taken notice 
of to ruminate. They were very boonth and foolith 
perſons, that lived only among the beaſts ; and he fan- 
cies that, by frequent converſation with calves and 
ſheep, they had learned to imitate them.—Philofoph, 
Tranſact. anno 1692, p. 525. 

About fixty or ſeventy years ago, when Currure was 
under the government of the Hundues, and ſeveral 

rſons were permitted to dig there for diamonds, a 
— gentleman went thither from Goa; and ba- 
ving ſpent in mining a great ſum of money, amounting 
to 100,000 pago's, and converted every thing he 
brought with him into money, even to what wearing 
clothes he could ſpare, while the miners were at work 
for the laſt days expence, he had prepared a doſe of 
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poiſon, with a reſolution, if he found nothing that 


night, to end his life with his money; but, in the e- 
vening, the workmen brought a very fair ſpread ſtone, 
weighing twenty pago's; in commemcration whereof, 
he cauſed a great ſtone to be erected in the place, 
with an inſcription in the Hundues or Tillinga tongue, 
to this eſſect, which remains there to this day: 

Hur cuiſe and children ſell, {oil all you hawe, 

Spare not your clothes, nay fell yourſelf a lade, 

And money get; then to Currure make hafle, 

There ſearch the mines, a prize you'll find at lui. 
After which, he immediately returned with his dia- 
mond to Goa, being unwilling to venture further at- 
ter ſo fair an eſcape.—Philoſ. Trauſact. anno 16y6, p- 
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Mr St George Aſh, ſceretary of the Dublin Society, 
in a letter to one of the ſecretaries of the Royal Socie- 
ty, gives us the ſtory of a girl named Ann Jackſon, 
born of Englith parents, in the city of Waterford in 
Ireland, who arc both ſaid to be ſound and healthy. 
When this girl was about three years old, horns did 
ſhoot out in ſeveral parts of her y, wherefore the 
mother concealed her out of ſhame, and bred her up 
pnvately ; but ſhe ſoon aſter dying, and the father be- 
coming very poor, the child was left as a charge upon 
the parith. She is now between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, yet can ſcarce go; and I have feen chil- 
dren of five years old taller. She is very lilly, ſpeaks 
but little, that not plainly. Her voice is low and 
rough; her complexion and face well enough, except 
her eyes, which are very dead, and ſeem to have a 
film of horn growing over them, fo that ſhe can hard- 
ly now perceive the difference of colours. 

The horns abound chiefly about the joints and flex- 
ures, and are faſtened to the ſkin hke warts, and, a- 
bout the roots, reſemble them much in ſubſtance, 
though, toward the extremities, they grow much 
harder, and more horny, At the end of each finger 
and toe grows a horn fully as long as the finger 
and toe, not ſtieight, but bending, like a turkey's 
claw. On the other joints of her fingers and toes are 
ſmaller horns, which ſometimes fall off, and others 
grow in their places. On her knees ane elbows, and 
round about the joints, are many horns; two more 
remarkable at the point of each elbow, which twiſt 
like rams horns ; that on the left arm is above an inch 
broad, and four inches long. On ber buttocks grew 
a great number, which are flat by frequent fitting, 
At her arm-pits, and the nipples of her breaſts, ſmall 
hard ſubſtances ſhoot out, much ſlenderer and whiter 

than the reſt ; at each ear alſo grows a horn; and the 
kin of her neck begins of late to be callous and hor- 
ny, ke that of her hands and feet. She eats and 

ni heartily, ſleeps ſoundly, and performs all the 
drinks of nature, like other healthy people, —Philoſ, 
offices ct. anno 1685, p. 1023. 
Tranſa The 
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The French have always been branded with the cha. 
racer of a revengetul people, and ſuch as take delight 
in miſchief, which made their neighbours the Holland. 
ers raiſe this proverb of them, quand le Francots 
dort, le Diable le berſe.'—* When the Frenchman 


© Neeps, the devil rocks the cradle.“ There is not a 
more ſanguinary and barbarous rabble in the world 
than in France. It is an ordinary thing to dig one out 
of the grave, and drag him up and down in pieccs, 
as they did the Marquis of Ancre, whoſe death and 
the manner of it redounds infinitely to the diſhonour 
both of King and people. The King commanded hir 
to be killed in his own palace the Louvre, whote walls 
were ſprinkled with his blood: And then as a thing 
ridiculous to all the world, Eis proceſs was mace at- 
ter his death. The raſcality broke into the church 
and into his mortuary, whence they pulled him out, 
dragged him like a dog up and down the channcis, 
then hanged him to a gibbet by the heels, and cut hiz 
body into mammocks ; though he was never arraizn- 
ed, convicted, or condemned; but death is not ſufn- 
« cient to ſatiate the malice of the French. —IIOWel's 
Germ. Dict. p. 83. 


CHAP. XLVIII. 
Of the Eye, its Frame, Beauty, Diſcaſes, and ſeveral 
Remarkable Cures. 


SUcH are the tranſcendent beautics of the eyes, that 
they have gained a greater ſhare of praiſe and admire 
tion than all the other parts of the body, being called 


the light that guides, and the watchman that fore- 
warns the neighbouring members of approaching Cats 


ger, and preſerves them from inevitable ruin. The) 
are alſo called the harbingers of love, and glaſſes that 


interchangeably both attract and emit the flames of de. 


light, and deſire into human ſouls; but whilſt they ei. 
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joy theſe privileges of viſion, it is ſcarce determinable, 
whether they are more happy or unhappy being able 
to ſce themſelves, ſince reflecting upon their glory, 
would be attended with the ſenſe of their numerous 
infirmities, | 
Ceſar Borgia Duke of Valentia, had ſuch fiery, 
piercing, and threatning eyes, that ſtruck all into fear 
and dread that came into his preſerice, ſo that few had 
confidence or courage enough to look ſtedfaſtly upon 
him ; and yet had ſo great a commard of them, that 
when he was in company with ladies, he could change 
his furious looks into ſuch charming ſmiles, or languiſh- 
ing aſpects, as might beſt comport with his deſigns, and 
render him moſt pleaſing and acceptable to the fair 
ones, Jovij. Elog. I. 4. p. 201. 
Lypfiz, in his book entituled Miſcellaneous Curio- 
ſities, acquaints us with two rare ſymptoms about the 
ſight. One, of a perſon that tuning the ſtrings of a 
muſical inſtrument, one of them ſnapping aſunder, hit 
him very ſmartly on the right eye; after which, proper 
cooling ophthalmics being applicd, the patient awaking 
after midnight, ſaw all things as perfectly in the dark 
as if it had been full day-light, able to diſcern the 
ſmalleſt lines in pictures, and to read printed papers 
whereas, when a candle was brought to him, or in the 
ſun-ſhine, he was able to ſee nothing at all. The other, 
is of a man infected with the lues wenerea, who, after 
the other common ſymptoms were abated, found his 
light fo diitempercd, that all objects appearcd dondle to 
him, which continued a long time, but at length cured, 
A maid came from Banbury, in Oxtoriſhire to Dr 
Turberville, the famous oculiſt in Saliſhury, to be 
cured of a ſtrange diſtemper in her eyes. She could 
ſee very well, but no colour beſides black and white, 
She had ſuch ſtrange ſcintillations by night, with the 
appearance of bulis, bears, &c. as terrified her very 
much; ſhe could fee to read ſorretimes in the greateſt 
darkneſs for almoft a quarter of an hour together. — 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. an. 1684, p. 736. 
Another per had no viſible diſcaſe in his cyes, 
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with his fingers, or ſaddled it with narrow ſpectacles, 
and then he ſaw very well. I carried him to Mr 
Boyle,“ ſays the Doctor, as a fit ſubject for ſo great 
£ a philoſopher to make his remarks on. —Ibid. 

There was one in Saliſbury, who had a picce of 
won or ſteel ſtruck in the iris of the eye, which put the 
patient to very great pain. The Doctor endeavoured 
to puſh out the iron with a ſmall ſpatula, but could | 
not ; then he applied a load-ſtone to it, and it jumped 
out immediately, —lbid. 


CHAP; . : 
Faces like one another. 4 2 
THrovGcHh Nature generally ſo much delights in va- — 


riety, that there are ſcarce two faces in the world ſo 
exactly alike, but a curious eye may diſcern ſome dit- ty 
ference when they are together, and ſhewed by the 


ſame light; yet ſhe ſeems ſometimes to give an ex- P 5 
ception to that general rule, by ſtamping two faces * 
with almoſt the ſame impreſſion, which nevertheleſs 13 


ariſes from the defect of human fight, and not from * 
her inconſtancy to her firſt principle; for, though nd 4 
there may be ſome reſemblance in faces, the only 
Ahifted the ſcene to amuſe us, and ſhew a greater va- 
riety in the difference of condition, conſtitution, and 
humour; and therefore the following examples of ſimi- 
litude muſt paſs for rarities and diverſions of Nature. 
Nicholas and Andrew Tremain, ſons of Thomas 
Tremain of Colecomb, in Devonſhire, Eſq; were fo 
alike in their faces, ſhape, and proportion, that they P 
were not diſtinguiſhable but by their clothing ; but in 
this they differed, that the one, at the fight of NevÞ .___ 
Haven in France, was a captain of a troop of horle, : 
and the other but a private centinel, where they both 
Joſt their lives.—Fuller's Worth. p. 266. Dev. 
Artemon, a perſon of an inferior rank among the 
commonalty, ſo well reſembled Antiochus _ C 
ra, 
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Syria, that Qucen Laodice, when her huſband was 
killed, made a property of the peaſant in repreſenting 
the King, till ſhe had ſettled the government and dif- 
poſed the crown to her own humour.—Val. Max. I. 9. 
14. p. 273. 

Martinius Guerre and Arnildus Tillius were fo alike 
in the face amd make of their bodies, that when Mar- 
tinius was in the foreign wars, Tillius, under that re- 
ſemblance, betrayed Martinius's wite to his lewd em- 
braces; and neither his four ſiſters that were in the 
houſe, nor ary of the neighbourhood, could diſcover 
the impoſition, they were both fo alike; and fo they 
lived together as man and wife ſeveral years, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of being otherwiſe. —Henric. Steph. 
Apolog. pro Herodot. p. 7. 

Under the reign of the Emperor Auguſtus, a young 
man came to Rome ſo cvery way like the Emperor, 
that he attracted the eyes and admiration of all the 
people as he paſted along the ſtreets, which at length 
coming to the knowledge of Auguſtus, he ordered the 
man to be brought to him; who being come into the 
preſence, the Emperor aſked him, If his mother had 
ever been at Rome?” And the youngſter underſtand- 
ing what the queſtion tended to, anſwered, * No, but 
my father has been here very often.“ The ſame ſtory 
1s recorded verbatim of one of the Turkiſh Emperors 
and an Armenian foldicr.-Zuin, vol. 2. I. 2. p. 290. 
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C I A P. L. 
Of Fear, and the MA Mit. 


FEAR is a lurprifal of the heart upon the apprehen- 
ſion of approaching evil ; and, if it be raiſed to the de- 
gree of terror, and the evil feems impendert, the hairs 
are rated an end, and the whole body into horror and 
trembling. Alter this, if the paſtion continue, the ſpi- 


nts being put into conſuſion, ſo that they cannot exe- 
cute their ofhices, the uſual fuccours of reaſon fail, 


judgment 
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judgment is blinded, and the powers of voluntary mo- 
tion become weak, the vitals are echpſed, and the 
heart inſuffcient to maintain the circulation of the 
blood, which ſtopping and ſtagnating in the ventricles 
of the heart, cauſes fainting and ſwooning, and ſome- 
times ſudden death, It always begets a terrible aſto- 
niſhment and confuſion during the fit. I omit the vul- 
gar ſort, to whom it one while repreſents their great 
grandfires riſen out of their graves in their ſhrowds ; 
another while hobgoblins, ſpectres, and chimeras; but, 
even among ſoldiers, it often makes flocks of ſheep 
appear like armed ſquadrons, and reeds and bulruſhes 
like pikes and lances. 

The Emperor Theophilus, in a battle againſt the 
Agarens, was ſo aſtoniſhed and ſtupified with fear, that 
he had no power to fly; Ado pavor etiam auxilia 
formidat ; fo much docs tear dread even the means of 
fafety ; till Manuel, one of his principal officers, was 
forced to jog and ſhake him out of his trance, * Sir, it 
you will not follow me I will kill you; for it is bet- 
ter you ſhould loſe your life, than by being taken to 
© lofe your empire. — Quint. Curt. I. 3. p. 34. 

Bat fear does than manifeſt ita utmoſt power and ef- 
KR, when it throws men upon a valiant deſpair, ha- 
ving be fore deprived them of all ſenſe both of duty and 
honour. In the firſt pitched battle the Romans fought 
againſt Hannibal, under the conful Sempronius, a bo- 
dy of twenty thouſand foot had taken flight, ſecing 
no other eſcape for their cowardice, threw themfcives 
headlong upon the great battalion cf their enemics, 
which alſo, with wonderful force and fury, they char— 
ged through and through, and routed, with a very 
great ſlaughter of the Carthaginians ; by that means 
purchaſing an ignominious flizht at the fame price they 
might have done a glorious victory.—Mont. EG. Eng. 
vol. 1. c. 17. p. 85. 

Auguſtus Cæſar, Caius Caligula, and Pope Alexan- 
der III. though otherwiſe men of courage were fo inti— 
midated at the noiſe of thunder, that the firit of them 
always carried about him a charm againſt it; the other 
would quake at the very difcourſe of it, was ready to 

run 
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run into a mouſeg-hole when it happened; and the laſt 
run from prayers in the church to hide himſelf in a 
vault.—Sucton. p. 113. ct 195. Zuing. ITheat. vol. 1. 
94. 
5 : Don Diego, a noble Spaniard, admiring the beauty 
of a young court lady, made an aſſignation to confer 

E with her in the King of Spain's garden, under 2 ſhady 
4 tree; but, by the-yelping of a little dog they were dif- 


8 covered, and the young gentleman condemned to die, 
5 Hearing the ſentence pronounced againſt him, it ſo ter- 
_ riſied him, that the ſame night, though the perion was 
5 under twenty years of age, his hair turned as gray as 
IE if he. had been fixty ; which being the next morning 
* related to King Ferdinand, he gave him his pardon, 
11 ſzying, * He had ſuffered enough for that fault, hnce 
* * trom a young man he was become an old one. — 
of Donat. Hiit. Med. I. 1. p. 1. 
vas oe 
„it 
et- 5 
to CHAP. LI. 
| of. Luxury in Peaſling. 
ew" A DECENT, well furnifhed and hoſpitable table, is 
\oht very commendable in the nobility and wealthy gentry 
* that can afford it; it ſpeaks the greatneſs of their 
ving minds, the goodneſs of their-natures, and gains the 


red bleſſing of the poor and needy, where they are chari- 
ed: tably allowed to come in for their ſhare ; but, when 
ar feaſting runs into exceſſive luxury, and vain expence, 
dert it reproaches the author of it with prodigality and 
nnd tolly ; for no money can be ſo truly ſaid to be thrown 
ther I Way as that which is ſuperfluoufly ſpent upon the 
"my; belly, which, in a ſhort time, muſt of neceſſity be re- 

7 turned to the jakes, as offenſive to mankind. In this 
an- Kind of excels, the ancient Romans were fo infamouſly 
\ inti- remarkable, that it is ſaid, -* Their ſenſuality deſpoiled 
them the remainder of their former virtues;“ and yet we 
ther fad their examples were thought worthy the imitation 
1+ t» of ſucceeding ages; of which 1 thall give you but a few 
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of many inſtances, leſt I ould teach what I deſign to 
decry. 

George Nevil, brother to the great Earl of Warwick, 
at his inftallation into the Archbithopric of York, 1470, 
made ſuch an exceſhve feaſt, that it is a wonder how 
his caterers could think of ſuch great varieties, or 
where to provide them. Here follows an account of 
his bill of fare: Three hundred quarters of wheat, 
three hundred and thirty tuns of ale, one handred and 
four tuns of wine, one pipe of ſpiced wine, cighty fat 
oxen, fix wild bulls, one thouſand and four weathers, 
three hundred hogs, three hundred calves, three thon- 
ſand gecſe, three thouſand capons, three hundred pigs, 
one hundred peacocks, two hundred cranes, two hun— 
dred kids, two thonfand chickens, four thouſand pi. 
geons, four thouſand. rabbits, two hundred and four 
bittours, four thouſand ducks, four hundred herſews, 
two hundred pheaſants, five hundred partridges, ſou: 
thouſand wood-cocks, four hundred plowvers, one 
hundred curlewes, one hundred quails, one thoutand 
egrets, two hundred rees, above four hundred bucks, 
does, and roebucks, one thouſand five hundred and 
fix veniſon paſlics, four hundred cold vcniton pattice, 
one thouſand four hundred diſhes of jelly parted, 
four thouſand dithes of plain jelly, four thoutand 
cold cuſtards, two thouſand hot cuſtards, three hun. 
dred pikes, three hundred breams, eight feale, four 
porpuſſes, and four hundred tarts. The Earl of War- 
wick was ſteward at this prodigious feaſt, the Earl 
of Bedford treaſurer, the Lord Haſtings comptrol!cr, 
with many other noble officers; ferviters, one thou- 
ſand ; cooks, ſixty-two; ſervants in the kitchen, five 
hundred and fifteen. But fee what this provigal Biſkop 
came fo at laſt, King Edward IV. the then reignin; 
Prince, ſeized his whole eſtate, ſent him priſoner to 
Calais in France, where he ſuffered extreme poverty, 
as a puniſhment of his former vanity and exceſs.— 
Full. Ch. Hift. J. 4. cent. 15. p. 193. 

Heliogabalus kept ſuch a prodigal and expenſive 
table, that, at one ſupper, were ſent in the heads df 
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fix hundred eftridges, only for eating their brains. 
When he was near the fea he never eat fiſh; and, 
when he was at a great diſtance from it, he would eat 
nothing clic. He hated what was cheap, and eaſy to 
be had, and loved only what was ſcarce and dear; 
and the debauchery and irregularity of his appetite 
outſtripped all the inventions that could be contrived 
to ſatisfy it.—Lamprid. Hackw. Apol. I. 4. p. 382. 

C. Caligula was maſter of a very great revenue, and 
had as many ways to conſume it; one of which was 
voluptuous cating and drinking. He would diflolve 
the beſt orient pearls in vinegar, and drink them off. 
And was mightily troubled that he could not ſpend 
the whole revenue of all the Roman provinces at one 
ſupper.—Plin. Nat. Hiſt. J. 9. p. 257. 

Pliny atſo reports of Cleopatra, the laſt Queen of 
Egypt, that, to outdo Mark Antony's coſtly treats 
that he beſtowed upon her, the drunk off, after a 
ſumptuous entertainment, two of the richeſt pearls 
that were known in the world, which were valued at an. 
hundred thouſand feiterces, —PFulgos, ex. I. 9. p. 1137. 


— ——— — 


r 
Flattery prodigious in ſome Perſons. 


FLATTERY is the food of courts, a little ſneaking 
art, which cunning knaves uſe to cajole and ſoften 
tools withal, and for ready money ſel! them air that 
are ſoliciting for preferments. Kings and princes are 
generally blamed for giving too open an ear to flatter- 
ers; but I think there is none of the complainers but 
would be worſe than kings if ſo continually corrupted 
as they are with that fort of vermin. Courtiers have 
no leſs difficult a taſk ; for truth itſelf has not the pri- 
vilege to be ſpoken at all times, and in all forts. The 
uſe of it, noble as it is, has its circumfcriptions and 
Their mouths muſt always be full of ſugar, to 


truth, 
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truth, as well as moſt Cflices of triendſhip, when ap— 
plied to the ſovereign, are under rude and dangerous, 
hazards, It is very perilous for a counſcllor to ſcem 
wiſer, or more quickſighted, than his maſter” A mat- 
ter may be ili refented that was well intended; bat he 
that attempts to ingratiate himfelf by flattery, and 
tunes his note to cvery pleaſing key, is an utter abomi— 
nation, a ſvake in one's boſom, poiſon in a golden cup, 
and a tame beaſt that bites deeper than a tyger. 
Tiridates King of Armenia having been defeated and 
made a priſoner by the Roman General Corbulo, was 
brought before Nero in Rome; and the captive King 
knowing Nero's blind fide; and that he loved to be 
flattered, fell on his knees before him, ſaying, * 1 am 
© near kinſman to the puiſſant Lord Arſaces, brother to 
© the two potent monarchs Volgeſus and Pacorus, yet 
glory more in having the honour to be your imperial 
« M:ijeſty's fervant ; and therefore am come to pay 
© you the ſame devotion as I do the fun, which is wy 
Deity, and with pleaſure will be what you pleaſe to 
© make me, for you are my deitiny and fortune, 
Which artificial ſycophantry ſo hit the humour of Ne. 
ro, that he gave him his kingdom again, and a hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of gold, to bear his charges intc 
Armenia. —Xiphil. Clark's Mir. p. 211. 

A groſs flatterer in Rome, whoſe name was Publius 
Affranius, being informed that the Emperor Caligula 
was indiſpoſed in his health, addreſſed himſelf to him, 
profeſſing that, out of his duty and affection to tre 
Emperor, and the public tranquility, he would gladly 
die, ſo that Caligula might be reſtored to health. The 
Emperor anſwered, That he had not faith enough to 
© believe him ;*. whereupon Aftranius confirmed it by 2 
ſolemn oath ; and Caligula not long after recovering, 
in deteſtation of his baſe and falſe flattery, command- 
ed him to be ſlain, that he might not be forſworn— 
Sueton. I. 4. p. 104- 

. Theſe examples were of wordy flatterers; there are 
others that were guilty of the ſame offence by a ſervile 
imitation of their princes, even in their defects and 


blemiſhes. To this purpoſe, we are told by 1 
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Siculus, that it was the ancient cuſtom of the Ethiopi- 
ans, that, if their King, by any misfortune in war, or 
otherwiſe, was diſabled in any of his limbs, his cour- 
tiers and friends would voluntarily maim themſelves in 
the ſame parts, that they might not enjoy a happineſs 
the King wanted. Therefore, if the King was lame, 
the whole court halted ; If the King had but one eye, 
they would put out one of theirs ; and, if he died, his 
choiceſt friends would foliow him by a voluntary death, 
which their blind zeal perſuaded them was honourable, 
and a demonſtration of the fincerity of their friendſhips. 
——Rer. Antiq. I. 2. p. 69. 

Alexander the Great had an imperfection in his neck. 
that obliged him to carry it more of one fide than the 
other; which, though an inconſiderable thing, was fo 
exactly imitated by all his great officers, that his whole 
court could not ſhew a man without a wry neck. 
Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 8. p. 236. 

Dionpſius's flatterers run one againſt another in his 
preſence, ſtumbled at, and overturned whatever was 
under foot, to ſhew they were as purblind as their ſo- 
vereign.— Mont. Eff, vol. 3. p. 223. 

King Henry VIII. ef England, anno 1527, cut his 
hair very ſhort, and all the Engliſh put themſelves into 
the ſame cut, though the faihion, at that time, was to 
wear their hair very long. Queen Anne, wife of King 
James I. had a wen in her neck, to cover which ſhe 
wore a ruff; and, if we may credit tradition, that firſt 
began the faſhion of wearing ruffs in England. 
Camer, Oper. Subcif, p. 296; Trenchficld, Hiſt, Im- 
proved, p. 84. 

The above mentioned flatterers were ill enough; 
but there is yt one more miſchievous piece of ſyco- 
paantry behind ; and that 1 take the überty to call 
lf flatery, when men cannot endure to be told of 
their faulte, which too often is ſound to be the infir- 
mity of great men, and contributes to their being hated 
or ruined, 
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CHAP. LINE. 
Ridiculous Follies committed by ſome Men. 


Ar1STOTLE ſays, that no excellent foul is exempt 
from a mixture of folly, and thinks he has reaſon to 
call all tranſports, how commendable ſoever, that ſur- 
paſs our own judgments, folly; for as much as wiſdom 
is a regular government of the ſoul, which is carried 
on with meaſure and proportion, and which ſhe is re- 
ſponſible to herſelf for. It is the only ruin of men cf 
thallow capacities that they never conſider ; and, fince 
they do not comprehend things, they never ſee the da- 
mage or profit; and, by conſequence, never trouble 
themſelves about them, but ſwallow all that comes fuß 
to hand, without examination. Wiſe men or Eins 
doms may, by ſurpriſe, be guilty of doing fooliſh 
things; but, to ſuffer them to run into an uncontrol. 
able cuſtom, is abſurdity in the abſtract; for, when 
men have been taxed with inadvertency at the firk 
commencement of folly, they paſs for naturals if they 
perſevere in it. 

Some men naturally love to cheat; it is interwoven 
with their conſtitution ; and often boaſt of palminz 


falſe dice upon others, when themſelves are the bub. them, 
b'ez. Do but bear,“ favs Sir John Squander, what reafon 
© a trick I put upon a whore laſt night: Fore Ceorz |? per 
© I made the filly baggage take a louis d'or for feren- tool th 
©tcen and fixpence aſter the proclamation,'— Lacgric ably 
or new Max. p. 81. : govern 
A woman, of a very nice apprehenſion, complained 2u 
to the miniſter of the parith, with tears in her eyes, C beca: 
an unſupportable atitiction ſhe daily under went, hic! there 
was, that, in the iaorning, ſhe was neceintated to pt lg, t 
on her clothes, and at niht, when the went to be necef! 
was vublized to put them off again.—-Flater, Obfen gx 
: 


I. 2. 4. 

Caligula, the Roman Emperor, exceſſtwely delighte To ſ 
in a horſe he had that was named Swift, whom, bye a 
ſolemn uictlage, he invited to ſupper with hin make 
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at his own table; cauſed his provender to be given 
him in a veſſel of gold, and wine in baſons of the ſame 
metal; ſwore by his health and fortune; promiſed to 
make him conſul of Rome; and was vain enough to 
have done it, if the horſe had lived to the next clecion. 
He made the horſe a prieſt, colleague with him in the 
empire: His ſtable was a ſumptuous palace built with 
warble ; his manger was made of ivory; his harneſs 
purple, with a jewel of precious ſtones hanging at his 
breaſt, and had a family, ſervants, and his houſe rich- 
ly furniſhed. —Suet. J. 4. c. 55. p. 197. 

From theſe kinds of folly, it will be expected I 
ſhould give examples of the folly of both ſexes in their 
clothes, and fetting up for wits, which, though they 
are compriſed under their diſtinct heads; yet, to o- 
blige the reader, I ſhall take the liberty to ſay ſome- 
thing of them here, ſince both ſexes ſtrive who ſhall 
outdo one another in the art of foppery, and value 
themſelves upon a laced coat, or an embroidered gown, 
when a reaſonable word, or an obliging look, would 
gain them more reſpe& than all their fine trappings, 
wherein they generally take the fooliſher part of the 
world for their pattern. Few conſider what is fit, but 
think this piece of ridiculous finery is neceffary for 
them, becauſe other people have it; which is ſetting 
reaſon upon its head, by carrying the rule from things 
to perſons, and appealing from what is right to every 
fool that is in the wrong. The word neceſſary is miſe- 
ably applied; it diſorders families, and overturneth 
governments, by being fo abuſed. Remember,“ ſays 
my author, that children and fools want every thing, 

becauſe they want wit to diſtinguiſh 3 and therefore 
there is no ſtronger evidence of a crazy underſtand- 
ing, than the making too large a catalogue of things 
neceſſary, when, in truth, there are ſo very few 
things that have a right to be placed in it.'—Advice 
0 a Daughter, p. 45. 

To ſee ſome perſons ſet up for wits, is enough to 
nove a wife man's compaſſion ; becauſe they take pains 
0 make themſelves ridiculous, and lay out their ſenſe, 
appear a maſter- piece iu buſſoonery. 
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— Polly ave attain p 
By fludious ſearch and labour of the brain, a 
By obſervation, counſel, and deep thoug ht; f 
God never made a coxcemb qvorth a groat. K 
We owe that name to induſliy and arts ; F 
An eminent fool muſi be a man of parts. p. 
Rocheſt. ne 
No man is free from ſometimes doing and ſpeaking de 
fooliſh things; but the worſt of it is, when a man ſtu— 8 
dies to play the fool, and, inſtead of palliating his 25 
faults, diſcovers his blind ſide: pr 
Nae ifte magno conatu mag nas nug as dixerit. ing 
The man in troth, <with much ado, bee 
Has proved that one and one ts tau. : tho 
Like an ordinary fellow in Spain, that will ſtand on FF ,... 
tiptoe, pulling out his muſtachos, and ſaying, * Yoto a 
© Tal jo joy tan bueno come el Rey Don Felipe; — I tun. 
* ſwear by Hercules 1 am as good a man as King Phi- - 
© lip.” Among many others of this fort, I will only in- . 
ſtance in Antonia de Leyva, who, being in great hopes "a; 
of preferment, and from a Gregarian common ſoldiet N cn tc 
being made a general, coming to attend the Emperor, word 
was permitted to fit down in the preſence, becauſe he i 
was troubled with the gout ; but the Empctor being will - 
told that he expected to be made a Knight of the Gol- Li 
den Fleece, or a Grandee of Spain, the Emperor one ge hy 
day hearing him complain of the gout, faid, * 1 be Wan ( 
© hieve you are more indiſpoſed in your brain than in e 
your feet; for he that expects what he is altogetiier Conf, 
© unfit for, diſcovers his own ignorance and raſhnets, = x 
- Howel's Germ. Dyet. p. 21. den 
leader, 
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Of Men Fortunate and Unfortunate. Quin 
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Ir is a grand abſurdity to attribute a certain powerhirth 0 

to Fortune, that makes things to happen, or not tom}... . kr 

happen, as ihe pleaſeth. The word Fortune is a mer... Fo 
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chimera, hatched in the brain, out of an error of hu- 
man underſtanding, and nouriſhed by popular ſuper- 
ſtition, which proceeds only from hence, that we 
know not all the cauſes that concur to ſingle effects. 
For when a thing that we have apprehended to de- 
pend upon Fortune, and fo to be poſſible, ſucceeds 
not; it is a certain ſign, that ſome one of the canſes 
neceſſary to make it ſucceed his been wanting; and 
conſequently, that the ſame was afolutely i impoſhblez 
as alſo, that the like event, that is ſuch a one to the 
production whereof the like neceſſary eauſe was want- 
ing, hath never come to paſs. So that had we not 
been ignorant of that deficient cauſe, we never had 
thought that event to be poſhble, nor by conſequence 
erer deſired it. We ought th zerefore as Chriſtians, ut- 
terly renounce the uſe of that Heatheniſh word For- 
tune, and in the room af it to eſtahliſh this great 
rerity, that all things are directed by Divine Provi- 
dence, whoſe decree, is in{ailible and immutable. But 
ſince, by A kind of garage grown upon us by unwary 
cuſtom, ſometimes lam obliged to make uſe of that 
word, I ſhall thew 1ts — varicty, and mock- 
ery in feveral examples. Sometimes the acts by mere 
will and pleature. 

Lucius Metellus may properly lead the van in the liſt 
of the fortunate, for befides his being one of the Ro- 
man Quindecim Viri, that had the cuſtody of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, General of the Roman cavalry, twice 
Conſul and Chief Prieft ; he had in perfection all thoſe 
ten qualifications that entitle a man to terreſtrial ha 
pinels, He was a courageous general, a ſucceſsful 
leader, arrived to the height of honour. Was a wiſe 
and prudent ſenator, a wealthy citizen, happy in a 
numerous iſſue, and in being at the head of affairs in 
the then moſt celebrated city of the nniverſe.God- 
win's Rom. Antiqu. J. 2. p. 52. 

Quintus Metelius, by an uninterrupted courſe of 
propitious accidents, was in a ſtate of telicity from his 
birth to his death. He deſcended from noble parents, 
had a mind and body qualified for every ſtation :;—=a 
fue equally famous for chaſtity and fruitfulneſs ;— 
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three ſons of conſular dignity, and the fourth a prætor. 
}iis daughters all honourably beſtowed in marriage, 
whoſe children were with him. He lived happily to a 
great age, died peaceably, and was carried to his fu- 
neral pile by his ſons and ſfons-in-law,—Sabel. Ex. I. 5, 
c. 8. p. 489. 

It is reported of the Emperor Antoninus, firnamed 
Pius, that he never did any thing that he had cauſc to 
repent of; that he was never refuſed-w hat he aſked, or 
diſobeyed in what he commanded, and the reaſons he 
gave for theſe things, were, 1 hat he made all his 
actions correſpond. with reaſon,*—Politic. Max. I. 2, 
© . Þ- 3853. 

Arnolphus, Duke of Lorrain, dropped the ring from 

his finger into the river Moſclla, which was afterwards 
found in the belly of a fiſh, and refiored to him.— 
Zum. Theat. vol. . p. 6c 5. 
Alexander making a hbation to the heroes at Troy, 
poured oil upon the tomb of Achilles, ard placed a 
crown of gold upon it, ſaying, he was the happieſt 
perſon in the world ; © for while he lived, Patroclus 
was his friend; and when dead, Homer perpetuated 
© his memory.*—Plant, in Alex. p. 672. 

Maud the Empreſs might vie with Pherenice; for 
ſhe was daughter of King Henry I. mother of King 
Henry II. and wife of King Henry IV. Emperor of 
Germany. This Epitaph was made upon her.“ 

Ortu magna, uro major, ſed maxima prole. 

Hic jacet Henrici filia, nupta parens. 

Alexander the Great had many acceſhons of happi- 
neſs Philip King of Macedon, that renowned warri— 
or, was his father. Ariſtotle the celebrated philuſo- 
pher was his tator. He never fought but he won the 
field, Never fat down before a city which he did not 
take, nor never invaded a country which he did net 
conquer, 

Fate's dark recaſts we can never find, 


But Fortune, at ſome heurs, to all is kind. 
| The 


* Chet. Coll. cent. 2. p. 32. 
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The lucky have whole days, evhich fill they chooſe, 
T' unluchy hade but heurs, and th e ther 4%. 
DvD. 


For thong) Dame Fortune ſeems to ſmiley 
Aud leer upon biin for a while © 
She'll after /hew him in the nick 
Of all bis honours, a d29-trickh, Hus. 


The inconſtancyand various motions of what the 
valgar call Fortune, may reaſonably make ws exbeck 
ſhe ſhould prefeat us with all forts of Faces, and ſome- 
times ſcem to act by the rule of teaſon, as well as 
other while quite contrary ; Can there he a mare ex. 
preis act of jutice than this! The Duke of Vulente- 
no's having reſolved to poifon Adrian, Cardinal of 
Cornetto, with whom Pope Alexander VI. his fither 
and himſelf were to ſup in the Vatican; he ſent before 
a bottle of poiſoned wine, with trict orders to the but. 
ler to keep it ſafe. The Pope being come before his 
ſon, and calting for drink, the butler ſuppoſing this 
wine had not been fo ſtrictly commended to his care, 
but only upon account of his holineſs, preſented it im- 
meviately to the Pope, and the Duke himſelf coming 
in ſoon aſter, and being confident they had not med- 
die with his bottle, took alſo his cup; fo that the fa- 
ther died immediately upon the place, and the fon af- 
ter having been long tormented with ſickneſs, was re- 
ſerved to another, and a worſe fortune. - Mont. ET, 
Eng. vol. r. p. 245. | 

Sometimes he ſeems to play upon us in the very 
nick of an affair, ads the phyſician, and gives lite by 
+ wourd that was intended to kill, Thus the did by 
tne painter Protogenes, who having finithed the pic- 
ture of a mal dog with great art, but not being able 
to expreſs, as he would, the ſtaver or foam that ſhould 
come out of his mouth, vexed and angry at his work, 
be took bis ſpunge, which, hy cleaning his pencil, 
bad imbibhed ſ-vertt ſorts of colours, and threw it ina 
ige 3gainſt the picture, with intent utterly to deface 

but fortune guiling. the ſpunge, it hit upon the 
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menth of the dog, and performed what all his art was 
not able to accompliih. Page 346. 

Sometimes tortune ITEMS to direct our councils, ard 
correct them, as in liabel, Qreen of Eneland, wit, 


Fille had landed in this kingdom from Denmark, 


the port e 1nteid ed, tad fallen into the hnauds cf 

her ENEMIES 3 bt Fi ert une throwing her itto anutl.cr h, 

haven, le landed in {atcty. Taxe 348. b. 
And he who, threw. rol a tone at a dog, bit and kill. 
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Other white ſhe ſeems to act in direct oppoſition to 
reaſon, merely to exerciſe her deipotic authority; as 
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in that eminent exampic of king Henry VI. of Eng c 
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CHAP. LV. 
Gaming, and the Conſeguences of it. 


Tur Chineſe are exccſhvely addicted to gaming, and 
have as many ſorts of games as the Europeans ;z cheſs, 
back gimmon, -Inifh, tick tack, hazard, paſſage, &. 
and will not only play Gerp, but, when they have been 
ſo unfortunate to lose all they have in lands, money, 
goods, and clothes, they will ftake their wives and 
children, winch are detained by the winner till the 
proprietor can redeem them. —Herb. Travels, 

A ſtrange itch of gaming poſi-ffes all the !talians, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, by which many confi- 
der ible familias bave been reduced from plentiful for- 
tunes to beg their bread; but that does not equal anos 
ther extravaance that is common among the meaner 
fort, who, having loft ail they have, will at laſt ſtake 
themſelves againſt fo many do.lars as the market goes 
at for the price of ſlaves; and, if they lofe, are fold 
by the winner 'to the pailies, to ſlave out their lives at 
the Hir, undder a rigor. us and crucl diſcipline. Mans 
don. de Mor. Lat. I. 3. p. 22 

Adam Steckman, a gardener in Alſatia, having recei- 
ved his wages and thrown it away at dice, which ſhould 
have been he fublittance of his family ti he could 
have got more, the lals of his money, and ſeeing his 
Children cry ab ut him for victuals fo diſtempered his 
mind, that, taking auvaiiitace of his wite's abfence, he 
cut the taroa's of his tres chillen, and was attempt» 
ing to hang kimfcif ; but that tis wife coming in, and 
being affii,hted at the fight of fo barbarous a tragedy, 
made a Izmentable outcry, and feil down dead upon 
the ſport ; which alarming the neighbours, the male» 
factor was ſciz ed, and ſentenced by law to die a cruel 
Geath. Clark's Mir, c. 17, p. 621. 

Johannes Gonzago having loſt a conſiderable ſum of 
money: at dice, and his fon Alexander ſtanding by, and 
no ing his diſlike of his father extravagancy, the old 
man faid to the ſtanders by, that Alexander the Great, 
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hearing his father Pitt ip of Macedon had won a preat 
fizht, was very melancholy upon ihe notice of it, fo: 
fear there thouid be nothing left for bin to conquer; 
but my fon Alexander is of another humour, and 
grieves and afl. &s himſeif at my oss, for fear there 
* ſhould be nothing left for bim to throw away in 
« ſome other vanity. — Zuin. Theat vol. 10. p. 482. 

An old ruined gameſter, in hopes to make a bubble 
or prey cf a young gentleman that came to town with his 
pockets full of money, took him to a gaming houle, 
aud there, to encourage bim to play, ſhowed him fe. 
veral topping ſparks that were born to no fortune, 
who by play had purchaſed great efiates, and lived in 
pomp and ſplendour, by fvcccts* in ſhaking their <- 
bows. * You ſhow. me, fays the young gentleman, 
* the winners, but I pray what is become of the loters?? 
To which the old prig raking no reply, a third per- 
ſon, overbearing their diſcoufſe, tod the young gen- 
tleman, that fince the other was flent and confound- 
ed with ſhame, at the queſtion, he would oblige him 
with an aufer. Many of the loſers,” ſaith he ta- 
king the high-way to repair their joſſes, have been 
© hanged ; others are gone to fea to earn their bread; 
« ſome have taken up ihe trade ot being bullies to baw- 
dy houſes; others that have not hid themſelves a3 
© ſervanis under a livery, are begging or mumping 
« about the ſtreets, Cr ſtarving in Ga. for d. bt, where 
you will be eber long, if you folly chat rafcal's conn» 
« ſcl.“ Ihe punithment,“ ſais the young gentle- 
man. is fit for the fin, when men poiſeſſtd with great 
« ſurs of their own money, will play the fool to make 
« it another man's; and if this be the humour of the 
« town, I will return again into the country, and ſpend 
« my eſtate among my netghbours and tenants, where 
« you, Sir, (ſpeaking to the gentleman that dealt io 
« plainly with him,) ſhall be very welcome.'—41me 
mit ſpent. Dia. 12. p. 110, 
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CHAP. LVI. 
Generofity a Virtue of the firſt Magmitude. 


Cyrus very wiſely preferred | his generoſity, bounty, 
and charity, before his military virtues, ani choſe ra- 
ther to make himſelf beloved by the former, than fear- 

td by the latter; which Scipio alſo knowing to be ho- 
nourable and advantavcous, ot a lvghe r yYaine upon his 
generoſity and humanity than all his moſt celebrated vie- 
tories; and not without reaton, ſor by this means he gave 
his enemies as much cauſe to love him as his friends, and 
ſecured himſelf from treacherous contpiracies. Theſe 
were fonls of a rich computure, that merried bounty and 
humanity ; nay, even the teudeteſt and moſt delicate 
in the whole ichool of Philoſophy, to the rudeſt and 
moſt violent of all human actions. it bas always been 
obſerved, that men of the moſt generous and heroic 
ipirits, ſuch who baving by brave reſolution- and ha- 
bitual magnammity, elevated their ſouls above the 
power of fortune, and ſ could tear no evil that ſhe 
could bring upon them, have nevertheleſs been prone 
to com mic ration when they beteld the infirmity of 
others, and heard. their complaints. It is a part of 
tree penorohty to wil veil to every one, becauſe the 
evil that tay mY to at mmocent man. may happen to 
every one not exeludmg themtée res, 

In the cathe-lra chuch of Kom in Normandy, un- 
der a very ſtately monument, is intorred the co:ps of 
the wiſe, virtuous, and valiant John Duke of Bedtord, 
Regent of France for Ring Henry Vt An envious 
courtier perfuaded Charles VIII to deface it, that it 
mi: bt no 1: anger ſtand as a reproach to t! © r country. 
God forbid ' fiid the Kine, that [ thou!ld violate his 
tomb boi ty Fw who ine all France tre Re vhen 
(he was alive,” Adding aifo, that he deferved a more 
ſumptuous tomb than the lug ii had erected for him, 

Myhas Dake of Poland, retuling to pay his tribute 
to the Emperor Comadius, was driven out of his 
countiy by the Emperor, and compelicd to ſhelter 

himſelf 
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himſelf under the protection of Ulrick Duke of Boks. 
mia, who was allo in enmfty with the Emperor. Ul 
rick thinking he had an advantage in his hands, to 
make his terms with the Emperor, contrary to the 
laws of hoſpitality, offers to ſend Myſias a pr.foner to 
him, to be dealt with according to his picaſure, if he 
might have peace upon that condition; but the gene- 
rous Emperor, in abhorrence of fo baſe a picce of 
treachery, deſpiſed Ulrick, and ſent to Myſias to let 
him know the peril he was in; which gencrous proce- 
dure bad ſuch an effect upon Myſias, that he journied 
to the Emperor, acknowledged his favour, laid bis 
crown at his feet, and contented to the payment ef 
his tribute as formetly.—Fulgoſus. I. 6. c. 5. p. 776. 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, warring againſt the Ro- 
mans, Nic ias his phy ſician in ordinary, made an offer 
by letter to Fabricius the Roman General, that for a 
reward he would poifon Pyrrkus; but Fabricius ab- 
horring ſuch a foul practice, ient Nicias's letter to the 
King, and acviſed bim to know: his friends and his e- 
nemies better: Upon which the King hanged his phy. 
fician ; and in icturn of his admonition, ſent Fabricius 
all the priſeners he had taken without ranſom; ard 
that the Contul might not be behind with bin in ci. 
lity, he fent him an equal number of his ſubje cts, 
which had been taken by the Romans. —Lonic. 1 heat. 
p. 325- 

Papinianns a lawyer, ard the honour of his profel. 
ſion, when tte wicked Catacalia had d: filed his hands 
with the innocent blood of his brother Geta, and com- 
manded him by His cloquence to give th at action a n 
colour to the fenite and populace ; he politively tc fu- 
fed it, ſaving, It was an eaſier matter to commit tra- 
6 tricide. than to Cefe nd fo barbarous an action;' ar 
perſevered in his denial, though he knew it wou! d Coſt 
him the loſs cf his head, which that cruel prince cut 
off for dilobeying him. —Cauf., Treat. of Paſſions, p. 
78. 

Lycurgus's father loſing his life in a popular com- 
motion, the crown and territories of Sparta deſcended 
to Pol; decta his elder bretber; who foon dying after, 
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the kingdom in right of ſucceflion fell to Lycurgus, o- 
ver wh ich he reigned as Ning till it was commonly 
known that Polydecia s wile was wiih child, ard then 
he adminiſtered the government under title of Protec- 
tor, declaripg t! vat the nr gi. t of the crown was in his 
brother's child if it proved a lon. I he Queen ſent 
him a private mellage, that the word take tomething 
to make her miſe arry' upon condition he would oy 
her; but he deteſting ſo infamous a: ati on, and ut 


willing to leave the child to her mcrcy, cajoled her 


with a pretence, that taking medicines to cauſe abor- 
tion mieht deſtroy her atfo, and therefore encouraged 
C 7 O 


her to go out her time, and it it proved a ion, he 
would deſtroy it; which hid effect: The lady was 
brought to bed of a ton, and delivered to bim as he 
ſat at ſupper with the nobles, to whom he ſaid. O ye 
Spartans, here is your true King,” and immediately 
placed him on the thre ne, 1 while all men admired his 
generulity and juſt: ce, —VInt. in Lycurgo. p. 40. 

Tancred the Norman, acce mpai yiog his uncle Boe- 
mund in his war in Syria, it unfortunatel ly chanced 
that Buemund was taken pri ner by the infidels. No 
Jeſs than three years time Hancted 1uled in the Read 
of his uncle, and being ſo nappy as to <nlarge the 
bounds of his « ominicons, and ACquire great ſums of 
moncy, he Te ne rcdemption of his un- 
cle from captivity 5 at id having brought him Jene, 
ſettled him on his throne, and | ref; ned his daminions 
and all as conguelts into his hands. —Fulgos. 1 6. C, 
Se P. 772. 

Ihe Venetians in tire pit, as well as the French in 
our memories, to the feamial of Cohrifiarity leagued 
wita the Turks again the Chriſtians in Hungary, till“ 
that kingdom was almoſt runici, ant two of their 
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Huniades was eng stter, the Venctians 
finding themſelves engaged in 2 war apanitt the Turks- 


C 
tne ir quondam allies, they ditpatchecd ambatiadors in- 
to Bungary, to beg ſütance fro m the br we Matthias 
Corvinus fon of Humades, who gave them a friendly“ 
audience, and after a gtutlc reprunand, for their late 
allilting . 
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aſſiſting the common enemy of the Chriſtian name, ge. 
nerouſſy granted them ſuecours.—Cur. Polet. by Scu- 
dery. p. 20. 


E HAP. LVII: 


Giants, and in of great Stature and Fight, 


- GraxTs, and ſuch men as have exceeded the com. 
mon proportion, are ſeldom remarked hy hittort; 
for any extraordinary qualifications of wind, ba 
the Egyptian Pyramics, are more tor how than 1 
Theſe towering heights generaily have their upper 
rooms very meanly furriſhed ;. and vo wonder, for 
where Nature is redundant in one particular, ſhe is 
commonly defective in another, agreeable to her an- 
ſwer, when repreached for making a very beautifn! 
damſel a fool, ſaid, ſhe gave her fo large a ſhare of 
beauty, to beſtow her proportion of wit upon another, 
that being made in the dark wanted beruty, Mica 
muſt be ſupplicd by wit or ſhe would ſtick on hand, 
80 Giants, that ſerve for oſtentation, cannot repine at 
the want of ſenſe, 

The greater virtue oft neſt lits 
In bodies of the middle / xc. 

Meximinus the Emperor was two yards three quar- 
ters high. He was a Thracian born, and bad ſcarce 
one good quality in the world, and accordingly tas 
bated of all mankind. * He wore bis wife's bracelet :3 
a ring upon his thumb, and his ſhoe was ſaid to be 
longer by a foot than any other man's. Zuin. vol. 2. 
P. 276. 

Thuanus tells us of a giant, that when the Tartars 
in 1571 made an incurſion into Poland, was killed 
(faith Leonardus Gorecius ) by James Niazabilovius, 
whoſe forehead was twenty- four fingers in breadth, 

and the other parts of his body of proportionable mag 
nitude; inſomuch that his carcaſe lying upon the 
ground 
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ground reached up to the navel of a middle fized man 
that ſtood by it,—Hiſt, p. 61. an. 1576. 

In the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, there were two 
perſons, one named Iduſio, and the other Secondilla, 
who were each of them ten feet high and ſomething 
better ; after their deaths their corps were preſerved 
and kept in a charnel-houfe within the Saluſtian gar- 
dens. Vide Kornman de Miras. viror. 25.—Plin. I. 7. 
c. 16. p. 137. 

Walter Parſons, born in the county of Stafford, was 
porter to King James I. and might be truly called one 
of the wonders of that age, for he was not only two 
yards and a half, wanting two inches high, but had a 
duc ſymmetry an] proportion in all the other parts of 
his body: His ſtrength was equal to his height, cou- 
rage to his ſtrength, and temper to his courage, he 
would neither bot nor ſneak to any man. He would 
take two ot the talleſt yeomen of the guard under his 
arms at once, and order them as he pleaſed. Fuller's 
Worth. p. 48 Staffordſhire, 

William Evans, native of Monmouthſhire in Wales, 
was porter to King Charles I. immediately after Wal- 
ter Parſons, and may be called the giant of our age; 
for he was two yards and a half high compleat, ex- 
ceeding Parſons two inches in height, but no way e- 
qualling him in proportion of body; for his knees 
knocked together, he went ſqualling with his feet, and 
was ſomewhat lame: yet he once danced an anti- 
maſque at Whitehall, where after ſcampering a u hile, 
be drew little Jeffery the dwarf out cf his pocket, to 
the wonder and merriment of all the ſpectators, —Ful- 
ler's Worth. Wales, p. 54. Monmouthſh. 


C H A P. LVIII. 


Greatneſs, the Convenience and Inconvenience of it. 


KNOWLEDGE and valour, ſays Gration in his Fourth 
Maxim, reciprocally contribute to the making a great 
man, 
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man, and render him immortal, becauſe they them. 
ſelves are ſo. The only happineſs that attends great. 
neſs is, that the poſſeſſors of it have greater abilitics 
and opportunities of doing good, and preventing evil, 
than all other men; and, employing thoſe advantages 
for the ends they were prven, will render the great ho- 
nourable while they live, lamented when they die, and 
commemorated with glorious epithets to eternity, 
The inconveniencies of greatneſs are, that, as they 
have power to do evil, they too often are guilty of do- 
ing it, and never fail to be cenſured for it ; the vulgar 
conceiving they have a right to cenſure their very pef- 
tures, looks, and thoughts, and to be judges of al 
their actions: Iience it comes to paſs that the bleu. 
es of great men, being toſſed from mouth to month, 
are render d deformities; and a mole or wart in them 
is made worſe than perfect uglinele in others: Great 
men alſo are ſeldom maſ ers of their own time; for it 
is generally conſumed it the civilities or 1mpertivencics 
of others: Nor can they ſay they have friends, ünce 
the reſpeR, love. and fidelity, that is p21d them, is a 
debt due to their greatneſs, and not to their pertons, 
being not diſcharged out of choice, but by compul- 
ſion, whether they will or no. But the lan, if not the 
moſt intolerable inconventency of greatneſs, is, that 
they are commonly debarred from knowing themfe'ves 
or on what terms they ſtand ; their height diveſts them 
of familiarity, friendſhip, and intelligence; they hear 
nothing but what is forced or diſfembled, nor fee no— 
thing about them but what is counterfeited or di- 
guiſed. 

It was one of the characters of Rodolphus J. Empe- 
ror of Germany, that he always preferred doing good 
to others before greatning himfelt; alluding to tht 
ſaying of the philoſopher, + We are not born for our 
$ ſelves, but for the welfare of the public.“ n war, 
he always commanded his conquering gencrals to pie— 
ſerve the lives of as many of their enemies as poſſilbly 
they could, becauſe mercy was a greater virtue than 
facrifice ; and, when any had ſorfeited their lives and 


eſtates to the crows, be would conſtantly give thai: 
eſtate! 
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eſtates to the next heirs that had not offended; for 
doing otherwiſe, he faid, was uſurping the prerogative 
of God Almighty, to whom it belonged, (and not to 
an Emperor, ) © to viiit the fins of the fathers upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation.“ When 
innocents are puniſhed, their wrongs call for ven- 
geance; but, where charity is exerciſed, (though the 
ſtrictneſs of the laws forbid it,) \ abundance of faults 
are covered, and bleſſings multiplied. Germ. Hiſt, J. 
4. c. 12. p. 1049. 

There was a great example of friendſhip between 

Cardinal Pool and a Venetlan gentleman named Alofe 
tio Priuli; and their was much notice taken in Rome 
of their conformity in manners, reciprocal affection, 
and delightiul fy mpathy, which was between them, 
end continued t enty- x years without interruption, 
Cardinal Pool i illing fick, and being told by his phy- 
ficians he could not live, he made his will, and left 
Priuli heir of all he had; but, ſuch was the generofity 
of the Venetian, that he made not one penny benefit 
by it, but gave it all among his Engliſh kindred; and 
was wont to fay, While my friend the Cardinal li- 
ved, we ſtrove who thould do the greateſt benefits; 
but, by dying, the Cardinal has got the ſtart of me 
ein kindneſs, in enabling me to do fo much oo to 
his relations in England. Greg. Let. Animad, 

In the ſickneſs of King Edw ard VI. which was faps 
poſed to procced from a lingering poiſon that had been 
given him, Bithop Ridley preaching before him, took 
occaſion to enlarge himſelt upon werks of charity, and 
the obligation that lay upon all great men to be eminent 
in good works; this touched the Ring to the quick 
ſo that, after ſermot 1, he fent for the Bishop, and af- 
terwards for the Lord Mayor aud Alde rmen of Lon- 
don, to conſult with them how he might beſt acquit 
himſelf of his duty in re fe rence to doing good, in which 
he found himſelf fo much concerned. Upon their ad- 
vice, the King ordered the Grey Friars Church near 

Newgate for orphans, and 2 gave the revenues belong- 

mz to it for their maintenance, XC. and, when he ſet his 

band to this, an j other charitable found io. 13, he gave 
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thanks to God that he had prolonged his life to finiſh; 
thoſe good deſigns.—Hiſtory of England, 8vo, vol, x. 
p. 445. | 

But ambition, putting a ligher value upon greatneſs 
than its intrinſic value does really amount to, I ſhall 
give you ſome examples of the inconventencics that at- 


tend it, that men may not fall into them, by climbing 


above the degrees wherein God has placed them by 
their births, educations, or cſtates. 
Michael Seigneur de Montaigne, diſcourfing about 


the inconvenience of greatneſs, fays a ſupreme reputa- 


tion, and mighty autbority, would opprets his 1magt- 
nation ; and therefore, quite contrary to ſome others, 
he had rather chooſe to be the ſecond or third in Peri- 
gourd than the firſt at Paris. He would neither dif. 
pute a miſerable unknown with a nobleman's porter, 


nor make crouds open in adoration as he paſſed ; but 


was content with a moderate condition, as well by his 
choice as fortune. Should any one, he ſays, put me 
upon comparing the life of L. Thortus Balbus, a brave 
man, handſome, learned, healthful, knowing, and a- 
dounding in all forts of conveniencies and pleaſures ; 
leading a quiet life, and all his own; his mind well 
prepared againſt death, ſuperſtition, pains, and other 
incumbrances, of human neceflity; dying at laſt in 
battle with his ſword in hand, for the defence of his 
country on the one part ; and, on the other part, thc 
life of M. Regulus, ſo great and higb, as is known to 
every one, and his cnd admirable; the one without 
name and without dignity; and the other exemplary 
and glorious to a wonder; I ſhould donbtlets ſay of 
the former as Cicero did, could I ſpeak to well as lic. 
— 1. I. 3. p. 213. 

Otanes, one of the ſeven that had a right to pretend 


to the kingdom of Perſia, gave up to his concurrent; 


the right of being promoted to it, either by election or 
lot, provided that he and his might live in the empire 
out of All authority and ſubjection, thoſe of the ancient 
laws excepted ; and might enjoy all liberty that was 
not prejudicial to them. He was as impatient of com- 
manding as of being commanded, Certainly he was 
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much in tlic right of it; for the N 2 ainful!: 
ficult employwent in the world, tm Opn ion, is 0 
diſcharge the office of u king in mode and figure; and 
therefore many of their fauits ought to be rs 3 11 
conſideration of the abe weight of the function. 
It is hard to keen meaiure in fo immeaturable a pou- 
er. Dominion aud fu! Bection are naturally at enmity; 
and commonly both are in extremes as to their 


and dif- 


r prero- 
gatives and privileges. This might be exempli fd in 
wo Scots authors contending about this ſubject; Of 
which, he who picads the cauſe of the people make 
kings in a worſe condition than carters; and be thi 
writes for mon, archy * places them 10 Power a = ic Vee 
reignty ſoine degrees above God Almighty, It is the 
golden mean to belic ce neither the one nor the Dar 


touching th C3 rights of the adverte parity, but ica' 


to reaſon Wie F is inflexible, and, without Paſtion, 10 
umpire the controverſy. 


Hriſfon ran! ing againſt Alexander at juſts, purpoſcly 


miſſed his blow ; for wht ch Alexander feverely repri- 


manded bim, and bew a1) ed the misfortune of ereatneſ:, 


that could never unc! jerſtand themſ-lves, or appear 


what they were, tor the creaud-of flattercrs that were 
about them. 11 


's 2 Pity a man ſhould be fo great that 
ali things muſt give way lo Mm. This is not to go, 
bat to flid E not to live, but to e: P. 
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| huite; becauſe, in 
ali their other excreiſe , Every one y, and bends 
them. But a, horte is neither a flattcrer nor 
tier, and will throw the fon of a kin wit) 
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jun, he could derive no advantage from a judgment {4 


partial, and that was fo little free to judge. CGreatn!; 
ſtrips men; for what teſtimony of good will can be 
expected from the man that owes me, whether he will 
or no, all that he can do? How can a great man fort: 
any aſſurance of the real reipect of a dependant, from 
lus humble way of ſpeaking, and ſubmiſſive behaviou:, 
when they are ceremonies that are not in his power to 
deny. The honours that great men receive from tho 
that fear them are not honows, becauſe they are c- 
ſpecs and formalities only. paid to Ii3 greaticts, ard 
not to himſelf, and will be laid alide when his charac. 
ter is taken away. His predeceflor was, and his fuc- 
ceſſor will be, treated with the fame ceremony aud 
ſtate. 

The Emperor Julian being one day applauded for 
his exact juſtice ſaid, I HHould be proud of theſe com- 
© mcndations it they came from thoje perions that dutſt 
© condemn or diſapprove the cuntrary, in caſe I frould 
«doit. What a llavery are Courticrs under that can 
endure to be thus upbraided? What felicity is in great- 
neſs where there is a ſuperior? Or what can it add t 
a man that has enough? Nothing 1s ſo happy in this 
world as the men that know whkea they are well, with 
Gut coveting to be bcttcr, 


CHAP. LIX. 
Of the Pafhon of Grief. 


GRIFF or ſorrow is an ungrateful langour of the 
foul; from a conception of Ppreſeut evil, which moves 
her to contract he: ſclf to avoid it, by which the an 
mal ſpirits are recalled inward, but fluvly, and with. 
out violence; {5 that the bloud, being by degrees des 
titute of a ſufficient influx of them, is tranſmittcd 

through the heat with too flow a motion ; Whence 
the pulſe 15 rendered little, flow, rare, and weak; and 
there is felt about the, keart a certain ovprefiive ſtricl- 
Neis, 
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neſs, as if the orifices of it were drawn together, with 
a manifeſt chillneſs conzealing the blood, and commu— 
nicating 1tfeif to, the whole body. From which de- 
jecting ſymptoms Row many inconventencies ; for, be- 
ſides this, that it darkens the ſpirits, dulls the wit, ob- 
ſcures the judgment, blents the memory, and beclouds 
the lucid pirt of the foul : It does moreover incraſſate 


the blood by refrizeration, and by that means immo- 


derately conſtringes the heart, cauſes the lamp of life 
to burn dimly, induces want of fleep, by drying the 
brain, corrupts the nutritive juice, and converts it in- 
to that devil of a melancholy humour; as will appear 
in the following cxamples. 

In the war that Ferdinand made upon the widow of 
King John in Hungary, abont Buda, a foldicr was par- 
ticularly taken notice of for his fingular behaviour in a 
certain encounter, unknown, highly commended, and 
as much lamented, being left dead upon the place; but 
by none ſo much as by Raiſciac, a German lord, who 
was infinitely pleated with fo unparalteled a virtue. 
The body being brought off, the Count, with the 
common curiofity, coming to view it, his arms were 
no ſooner taken off, but he immediately knew him to 
be his own fon, which added a ſecond blow to the 
compaſſio of all the beholders; only he, without ut- 
teriag a word, or turning his eves from the woeful ob- 
ject, ſtood fixedly contemplating the body of his ſon, 


8 


till the vehemency of forrow vaving overcome his vi- 


tal ſpitits, made him fink down ſtone dead to the : 


ground *. 
Curae lewes loquuntur, ingentes fupent. Seneca. 


His arief's but eaſy, au his grief can tell; 


© 


But piercing. ſorrow has u article, 


King Richard II. was fo zealous a lover of his Queen, 
Anna of. Bohemia, that when, after a thort fickneſs, 
ſhe died at his palace of Sheen, in the county of Surry, 
he was fo tranſported with grief and ſorrow, unbe- 
8 coming 


K 
Donat. Hiſt, Med. Mirab. 1. 3. c. 13. p. 187. 
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coming him as a King, a man, or a Chriſtian, that he 
laid bitter curſes upon the place; and, out of a deep 
melancholy or m adneſs, cauſed the palace to be de- 
moliſhed.—Fuller's Hol. State, p. 22. 

Cardanus gives us the hiſtory of a Milaneſe, who be- 
ing an inhabitant there for the ſpace of fixty years, had 
never the neceſſity or curiofity to go without the Walls 
of the city, which being certified to the Duke as a 
thing ſcarce heard of in the world before, he ſent him 
a politive.command, that he ſhould never go out while 
he lived. And now ſce how powerfully the apprehen— 
fions of confinement worked upon him: He that be- 
fore had no inclination to go out of the city, died of 
mere grief to be denied the liberty of doing 1t,—Chetw, 
Hiſt. Collect. cent. 2. p. 49. 

King Ethelſtan being poſſeſſed with a jealouſy cf 
ſtate, that his brother Edwin was in a deſign to dettroy 
or depoſe him, though Edwin denicd the treaſon 
upon oath ; yet he cauſed him to be put to fea in 1 
ſmall boat without ſails or oars, accompanied only by 
a page, that his death might be imputed to the waves; 
and the young Prince being overwhelmed with grict 
at his brother's unnatural cruclty, he. leaped. over 
board, and was drowned.—Speed's Hiſt. p. 379. 

Queen Mary enjoyed but little health after ſhe had. 
the talſe conception, which being followed by King 
Philip's neglecting her, and the loſs of Calais in France, 
ſhe ſo afflicted herſelf with ſorrow, that it weakening her 
ſpirits, threw her into a dropſy, which put a conclu— 
ſion to her unhappy reign, and unfortunate life.— Engl. 
Hiſt. vol. t. p. 502. 

-Charles Duke of Burgundy being put to flight at 
the battle of Nancy, and crofling a river, was thrown 
by his horſe, and at the ſame time aſſaulted by i 
gentleman, of whom he defired quarter ; but the 
gentleman being deaf, and not knowing who he was, 
killed him immediately; but afterwards being made 
ſenſible of what he had done, fell into ſuch an es- 
tremity of grict and melancholy, that put an end ta 
His days. 

Signior 
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Signior Franciſus Forcarus being elected Doge of 


Venice tor his life, not enly governed that republic 


with exemplary wiſdom, integrity, aud juſtice, but; 
alſo in a little time augmented their territories, by the 
addition of Brixia, Bergomum, Cremer, and Ravenna; 
and, being come to the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and the thirty-fourth of his Ducal authority, the Se- 
nate, fancying he was ſup-rannuated, compelled him 
to reſign this Cignity to another; which public affront 


threw him into ſuch an excethve grief, that he died in 


2 day or two after. 


CHAP. LX. 
Of Heretics and Hereſces. 


. the times of the Apoſtles the myſtery of iniquity» 
began to work, many autichriſts and heretics were 
abroad, many ſprung up ſince, many now preſent, and 
will be to the end of the world, to dementate men's 
minds, and captivate their fouls. Of theſe there are 
tyrants, ſuch as lead, and ſuch as are led. They are 
called heretics, ſchiſmatics, falſe teachers, monſters, 
whoſe common ſymptoms are madnels, folly, pride, 
infolence, arrogancy, ſingularity, peeviihneſs, obſti- 
naicy, impudence, mixed with ſcorn and contempt of. 
all other ſects. They will approve of nothing but 
what they firſt invent themſelves, no interpretation is 
good, but what their infallible ſpirits dictate. Tuey 
are the only wiſe, the only learned 1n all truths, any ail 
are damned but they and their followers. They make 
a laughter of the ſcriptures, and turn it like a noſe of 
wax to their own purpoſes: Though fathers, councils, 
and all the. world oppoſe their ſentiments, they will 
perſevere in their herefies. Beſides theſe common, 
they have alſo peculiar ſymptoms, which are prodigi- 
ous paradoxes, new doctrines, and vain phantaſms, as 
many and different as they are among themſelves. 
Naw what theſe braiuſick heretics once broach, and 
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impoſtors ſet on foot; be it never fo ahſurd, fatf+, 
and prodigious, too many of the common rout will 
follow and believe, and either out of atfte tation of no- 
velty, ſimplicity, blind zeal, hope or fear, the giddy 
headed multitude will embrace it, and without further 
examination approve it, Many of the leaders are men 
of underſtanding in other matters, but in this are cer- 
tainly lunatics, and have more need of hellebore, than 
thoſe that are confinc in Bedlam, 

Simon Magus, is the firſt heretic that we read of, 
called Magus, becauſc he was a witch, a Samaritan by 
birth, and a Chriſtian by profefiion 3 he would have 
bought the yifts of the Holy Ghoſt for money, Ac 
viii. 13. He denicd the Trinity, and aftirmed Himel 
to be the true God. He taught that the world vas 
made by angels, and not by God; denied the refurrec- 
tion of the fleth, permitted promiſcuous marriages, 
and cauſed his citciples to worth his whore Helena 
or Selene for a Goddeſs. rtofs's View of Rebyg. p. 13c, 

Nicholas, of whom arc tie Nicholaitans, was a pro- 
ſelyte of Antioch, and one of the ſeven Deacons, Acts 
vi and whoſe works Chriſt hated. Rev. ii. They ;-2:6 
themſelves to all uncleannęſs and fleſhly lufts, teaching 
that men onght to have their wives in common, T | y 
made no ſcruple of eating things offered to idols. t 
their meetings or love feaits they uſed to put on! the 
lights, and commit promiſcuous adulteries with cach 
other's wife. They taught that the world was mae 
by the copulation of light and darkneſs, out of which 
angels, demons, and men were procreated. The pro- 
feſſors of this ſect did not long retain this name, but 
were called Gnoitics, from % 6; Knowledge, Which 
Kg title they gave themiclves, as if their knowledge 

ad been tranſcendent above other men. This ſect 
began about the beginning of Domitian's reign, Anno 
Chriſti 52; and out of this fink the Valentinians, Ma- 
nichees, Pri: niſts fucked their poiſon, Rots's 
View of Relig. P 33. 

Carpocrates, of whom came the Carpocratians, was 
by birth of Alexandria in Egypt, who flouriſhed about 
the year of Chriſt 109, in the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and 
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and was contemporary with Saturninus. He taught 
that there were two oppoſite Gods, that the law and 
good works were necdiefs. to thoſe that had faith. 
They taught that Chriſt was a mere man, and that 
their maſter Carpocrates was the better man. They 
held Pythagoreas.tranſmutation, but denied the reſur« 
rection, and iaid this world was not made by God, 
but by Satan. The Samotitenians and Arians are de- 
rived from this ſet. <Rots's View of Relig. p. 134. 
Ceriathus was born a Jew; and taught that all 
Chriſtians ought to be circumciſed: He was contem- 
porat] with St John the àpoſtle, who would not enter 
into the ſame bath with that pe rnicious heretic, He 
ſpread his hereſy in Domitian's time, about 69 years 
aſter Chriſt, He denied the article of Eternal life, and 


we. ught that the faitits ſhould enjoy carnal delizhts in 


uſalem a thouſand ycars. The Origeniſts and Chi- 
laſts fell in that opinion. Ibid. p. 125. 

The Valentinianus ſprung from their leader Valenti. 
nus, an Egyptian, who iivcd iu the tune of Antoninus 
Pius, about 110 years after Chriſt. He taught that 
there were thirty aones, ages, or worlds, who had 
their be ginnins | roin protundity and lence z that being 
the m ale, this the female, with a deal of ſuch whim 
cal traſh not worth mentioning IUbid. 

Marcien, from whence came. bie Marcionites, Co- 
larbaſij, and Icraclconites, was born at Synope, a city 
of Pontus, and l:ivcd under Autoninus Pius, about 115 
years after Chriſt, His ſcholars called themſelves per- 
fect, and boated that they were more excellent than 
Peter or Paul. They denied Chiilt's humanity, and 
the reſurrection of the fleſn. They held two contrary 
beginning's or Cds, viz Silence aud Spe ech, They 

b4;>ttied not in the name of the Pather, the Son, and 
te Holy Ghoſt; but in the name of the Father Un- 
known, of Truth the Mother of all, and of Him who 
deſcended upon Jolus., 7 hey held but one Perſon in 
the Deny, called by ſeveral names. They divided Je- 
ſus from Chriſt, as the Nefior.ats alterwards. They 
held it no fin to deny Chriſt with the mouth, when in 
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danger of life. if the heart believed in him. Rois 
View of Relig. p. 136. 

The Adamites were 16 called, either from one Adam 
their leader, or from Adam the firſt man, whoſe na- 
kednets they imitate, 'I hey held it untawtol fur men 
or women to wear clothes in their meetings, They 
rejected marriages as diabolical, and theretore uid 
promiſcuous copulation in the dark. "They rejected 
prayers to God as reediets, becaute he knew without 
us what we wanted. This herefy began to ſpread s 
bout 210 years after Chriſt, under the rei an of Gordi- 
an the Emperor. bid. p. 14l. 

Paulus Samoſatenus, ſo called from Samoiata, near 
Euphrates, where he wis born, was author of the f-c* 
of Samoſatenians. They taught that Chriſt was mere- 
ly man, and had no being till his incarnation. 1 lis. 
hereſy broke out about 232 years after Chriſt, and hs 
continued in the caſtern parts ever fince.oIbid. p. 144. 

The Manichces, from Manes, a Perſian by birth, 
and a ſervant by condition, was the nk of aimoſt all 
the former herciics, ſo that reading them is ſeeing theſe. 
—Jbid. p. 145. 

Tatianus, author cf the Tatiani, was a Syrian born. 
He flouriſhed about 142 years after Chriſt, His cite 
ciples were called Ercratine, fgnifying temperarce 
and contmency, Saws they abſtained- from vine, 
fleih, _ marriage. He tavyht that Adam alter! Hi K 
fall was never rcitored to mercy ;. that all med. 
damned except his diſciples, and that women wei? 
made by the Covi, tc {3s View of Relig. p. 106. 

Montanus, lender of the Montaniſts, ſpread bis! e— 
reſy 145 years aiicr Chriſt. He was born in Phiyg ©; 
and was attendyd by a a couple of whores ralled Friica 


and Maximi! ja, * ho run au ay from their !. 1 th; ands to 
follow kim, and 


at length cry Jovingly all hangs 
themiclres together for cor »pany. His proſtlytes atter 
this being aſhamed of their fire 
name of Cat: D 8 


eta in ed 1 HETCIEE. 
He confo: 260 Jed t! 6 pete 1's in the I rin ty, ic 1 _ 
God the Father that ſufſcred, that Chiiſt was but © 
mere man, and that be kimicif was the Holy G! 
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In the Euchariſt they mingled the blood of an infant. 


— Ibid. p. 197. 

Origea was the author of the Origeniſts, who pub. 
liſhecl his errors about the year of Chriſt 247, which 
continued in the world abwre 329 years after he was 
dead. They taught that there was a revolution of 
jouls from their condition after death into the bodies 
again; that reprobotes and devils ſſiould be ſaved after 
a thouſand years; that the Son is co-cflential with the 
Father, but not co-cternal z which they ſay could not 
be, becauſe the Father created hoth Him and the Holy 
Spirit; that ſouls had a being long before the creation 
of this world, and that, for finning in heaven, they 
were thruit out from thence, and put into their bodies 
233 into priſons. They turned the whole Scriptures in- 
to allegories, and brought the hiſtorical truth of them 
into contempt and iutpicion. Theſe hereſies were 
condemned in the council of Alexandria 200 years af. 
ter his death, and afterwards in the firſt general coun- 
cil at Conſtantinople, under the Emperor Juſtinian I, 
—Toid. p. 202. 

Arrius was the father of the Arrians, a Libyan born, 
and a Preſ>yter of Alzxandria by profeſſion. His he- 
reſy was divulged 290 years after Chriſt ; and, in ſuc- 
cefſion of time, over-run a great part of the Chriſtian 
world. They taught that Chriſt was a creature, had 
a human body, but no human ſoul, for the Divinit 
ſupplied the place of it. Their doxology was in theſe 
words: * Glory be to the Flther, by the Son, and in 
„the Holy Ghoſt,” This hereſy was condemned by 
the Council of Nice, held under the Emperor Con- 
ſtantine: And Arrius bimſelf, when on the pinnacle of 
his pride and glory, was ſcizcd with a dyſentery, void- 
cd his guts into the jakes, and died. —Ibid. p. 265. 

Lucifer, Biſhop of Coralitanum in Sardinia, was au- 
thor of the Luciferians, who held that the world was 
made by the Devil, that the ſoul or man is corporeal, 
and had its being by propagation or traduction. This 
hereſy was broached 233 years after Chriſt, in the reign 
of Julian the Apoſtate.—Ipid. p. 212. 

Tertullian 
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Tertullian was head of the Tertullianiſts; and lived 
under Severus the Emperor, about 170 years after 
Chriſt. He held and taught, that God was a corpore- 
al ſubſtance, but without delineation of members; 
that men's ſouls were corporeal, diſtinguiſhed into 
members, and had their increaſe and decreaſe with 
the other parts of the body; that the original of foul 
is by traduction; that the ſouls of wicked men aſter 
death are turned into devils ; that the virgin Mary did 
marry once after the birth of Chriſt, "They rejected 
ſecond marriages, as no leſs a fin than adultery,— 
Ibid. p. 213. 

Neſtorius, a German by birth, and after a clandci- 
tine manner made Patriarch of Conſtantinople, was 
the leader of the Neſtorians. He ſpread his hereſy 
400 years after Chriſt, Theodoſius the younger being 
Emperor. He held that, in Chriſt, were two diſtinct 
perſons, the Son of God and the Son of Mary; that, 
at Chriſt's baptiſm, the Son of God deſcended into 
the Son of Mary, and dwelt there as an inmate in 2 
houſe. He made the humanity of Chriſt equal with 
his divinity, and fo confounded their properties and 
operations. Ibid. 215. 

Eutyches, Abbot of Conſtantinople, head of the 
Eutychians, publiſhed his herefy anno Chriſti 41 3, which 
aſſerted, that, before the hypoſtatical union, Chriſt 
had two diſtin&t natures, but, after the union, only 
one, viz. his divinity, which had ſwallowed up the 
humanity. They alfo affirmed, tbat the Divine Nature 
or Godhead fuffered and died, and that God the 
Word did not take from the Bleſſed Virgin his human 
nature. This hereſy was firſt condemned in a provin- 
cial ſynod at Conſtantinople, and afterwards in the 
general council of Chalcedon, under Marciaa the Em- 
peror. Ibid. p. 215. 

Novatus, the ringleader of the Novatian heretics, 
was born in Africa, lived in the reign of the Emperor 
Decius, 220 years after Chriſt ; and his hereſy laſted 
150 years, They denied the benefit of repentance to 
thoſe that relapſed after baptiſm ; boaſted much 0: 


their ſanRity ; condemned ſecond marriages as adulte- 
rot:s; 
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rous; uſed rebaptization like the Donatiſts, and were 
the fires of the Cathari or Puritaus.Roſs's View of 
Relig. p. 200. 

Donatus, author of the Donatiſts, was born in Nu- 
midia; and held that no church was to be communi- 
cated with, that was not entirely pure, without ſpot 
or blemiſh, and that ſuch a church was only their own. 
They condemned magiſtracy ; and taugt that the ef- 
ficacy of the Sacraments depended upon the dignity of 
the miniſter. With the Arrians, they made the ſn 
Iſs than the Father, and the Holy Ghoft lefs than the 
Son. The Circumcellians efpoufed their hereſy, who 
lived in cells and caves, and murdered all they could 
conquer that were not of their principle.—Ibi4. p. 210, 

Pelagius, a native of Britain, and a Roman monk, 
was the propagator of the Pelagians, who fRlourithed 
under Theodonus the Emperor, 380 years after Chriſt, 
From Rome he came into England, and fhed his poiſo— 
nous opinions over the whole kingdom. They taught 
that death Mas not the wages of fin; that Adim's fn 


was hurtful to none but himſelf; that man had free «ill * 


to do good and evil; that their ſe& had no fin, vor 
could they tin if they would. St Auftin, and his fri-nd 
Alypius wrote againſt them. They were condem: ed 
by five African councils, and by a fixth ſynod at Car- 
thage, in the year of Chriſt 419, in the tenth year of 
the Emperor Honorus.—Ibid. p. 214. 

Priſcilianus, the place of whoſe nativity is uncert:in, 
whether in Spain or Galatia, was ringleadcr of the 
Priſcilianiſts. Ile firſt divulged his hereſy in Spain un- 
der Gratian the Emperor anno Chriſti 341, aud from 
thence, like an infectious diſeaſe, it over- run the vel 
tern parts of the world. This hereſy was the comm on 
ſhore of all former hereſies ; for, with the Manichees, 
they taught that the world was made by an evil God; 
with the Sabellians, they confounded the Perſons of 
the Trinity; with the Origeniſts, they taught the pre- 
exiſtence of ſouls 3 with the infamous crew of Aſtrolo- 
gers, that all human events were governed by the 
ſtars; with the Stoics, that we fin neceſſarily and co- 


actively; with the Cartites, they abſtain ſrom ſleſh; 
Vor. I. TD and 
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and with the Gnoſticks, rejected the ancient patriarchy 


and prophets as ignorant of the will of God, He was 


condemned of hereſy at Rome by Pope Damaſcus; 


from which ſentence he appealed to Maximus the Em- 
peror, who confirmed the ſentence and put him to 


- death, with Feliciſhmus, Armenius, Latronianus, and 


Euchochia, his brethren in evil. After his death, with 
great veneration, his corps were tranſported into Spain 


by his diſciples, who firſt paid him honour as a faint, 


and afterwards as a martyr; and, that they might 
want no ſtep to the height of profaneneſs in matters of 
religion, it was their cuſtom to ſwear by his name.— 
Roſs's View of Relig. p. 210. 

Fauſtus Socinus was born at Sienna in Italy; and 
his hereſy has diffuſed itſelf like a canker in all the 
_ of the Chriſtian world, though it is nothing clſe 

ut a revival of old condemned herefies, which are 
now too greedily imbibed in England, as well as in %- 
reign parts. To account for all their opinions, were 
to tranſcribe all that I have already writ, and therc- 
fore ſhall content myſelf in giving my reader but a 
taſte, when the whole mafs would ſurfeit him. They 
teach, that Chriſt, by his death, did not fatisfy for us, 
but only obtained for us a power to make ſatisfacuen 
for ourſelves by faith and obedience : That Chriſt died 
for himſelf, that is, not for his fins, for he was with- 
out fin, but for the mortality and infirmitĩies of our na- 
ture, which he aſſumed : That Chriſt became not our 
High Prieſt, not impaſſible before he aſcended into 
heaven: That eternal death is nothing elſe but a per- 
petual continuance in death or annihilation ; That 
everlaſting fire is ſo called from its effect, which is the 
external extinction ar annihifation of the wicked which 
ſhall be found alive at the laſt day: That Chriſt's In- 
carnation is againſt reaſon, and cannot (ſay they) be 
-proved by Scnpture: That Chriſt 1s not truly God: 
That the Holy Ghoſt is not God: That there is not a 
Trinity of Perſons in one God: That the Old Teſta- 
ment is of no uſe to a Chriſtian.—Ibid. p. 258. 

Nicholas Storkius, a native of Saxony, near the river 


£ales, was the ringleader of the Anabaptiſts, fo — 
rom 
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from re- baptiſiug thoſe that had been baptiſed in their 
mfancy. He, with his diſciple Munſter, began to 
trouble the world in the years 1521 and 1522. They 

taught that they were infoired from IIcaven, and that 
the world was to be reformed by their means; which 
done, ant the wicked utterly cut off from the face of 
the earth, it ſhould be governed by juſtice itſelf. They 
hold that Chriſt took not fleth from the Virgin Mary: 
That Chriſt is not the true God. They believe they 
ſhall enjoy here an earthly monarchy after the day of 
judgment. They reject the power and end of magt- 
tracy and miniſtry ; for they ſay that Chriſt has freed 
them from obcdience to human laws; but, at the fame 
time, think they are obliged to eflabliſh their own re- 
hgion by blood. There are many forts of them now 
in England ; ſome are Arminians, others Calviniſts ; 

neither of which will communicate with the other. 
Some are Milenariies, and moſt of them Antitrinitarians. 
Some keep the Jewiſh Sabbath, others the Lord's 
Dan with the Chriſtians. Some deny the uſe of the 
—— laying they are above ordinances. Some 
of them celebrate the Euchariſt with bread and wine, 
and others with a meal of mutton in the evening ; and 
irom thence are called the Supper People. Hiltorians 
ſay, that the Avabaptiſts in all countries are proud, 
ecnſorious, and bloc dy-minded.—Roſs s View of Re- 
lg. p. 2c 4. 

The Muggletoniane owe their beginning to John 
Reeve and Ludowick Mag gleton, who would perſuade 
us that they are the two Jat witneſſes of Chriſt, ſent 
dy his Spirit to feal the forcheads of the elect and re- 
probate. They ſay that all the miniſtry in this world, 
whether prophetical or miniſterial, with all the wor- 
fp taught by them, is all a lie, and an abomination 
to the Lord. They ſay, that the ſpirits and bodies 
of men are both mortal, both begot together, 
and both of one nature : Th at there are three wit» 
neſſes on earth, Water, Blood, and the Spirit: That, 
by Water, is meant the commiſſion given to Moſes 
and the Prophets under the Law: By Blood, the com- 
müſion given to the Apoſtles and Minifters of the Gol: 


1 2 pel. 
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pel. And, by the Spirit, is meant the commiſſion os 
Two Witneſles that were to come in this laſt age, which 
are themſelves : That they have power of blefling aud 
curling; and whom they bleſs or curic will infallibly con- 
tinue in tl at ſlate forever. Roſs's View of Relig. p. 267. 

George Fox, and, ſoon after him, James Nay ler, 
both Lorkihire men, were the firſt beginners of t! 
ſect called Quabers; ſo called 3 they uſed to 


quake and trenble in th eir intcctings, which ſometimes 
KYOWINg to excchs, they unnd ial, as in a tzanc 

upon as EroOunth, 4 d from i hence pretend do iniptra- 
tions, 1 d LY en ute! „ as. d 775 ect CV, 112 s nc 
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a Babel of their own, full of impicty, igncrance, and 
Miaſphewy, They will not take an 1 Gath, but will lie 
ab. ominellz. They will not pat off their hats, or call 
men maſters, but, cn occaſion, can be very complai- 
ſant to their miilrefies. They hate pride, yet wear 
the 11cbeſt filks, fiufis, clothes, bats, aud the fineſt 
linen. Tle 5 Ca them ſelves the Sober L'arty 5 and Vet 
are the wet'eſt crew about the town. In ſhort they 
are a contraclic won to tkenmieives and all mankind be- 
3 9 — 1b. 10. P- 260 9 
George Corp! n. of Eſſex was father of the Ranters, 
2 ſort of beaſts that neither divide the hook nor chew 
the cud ; has + E 12 ſay they are very unclean ones, 
tbat 
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that make open profeſſion of lewdneſs and irreligion, 
whoſe God 1s their luſts, and whoſe glory is their 
ſhame; that make a laughing ſtock of Chriſtianity, 
But, to anatomize this monſter, they hold, that God, 
devils, angels, heaven, hell, QC. are alone and i fables: 
That Moſes, the Baptift, and Chiift, are impoſtors. 
In their letters they endeavour to be ſtrangely pro- 
phane and blaſphemous, uttering Atheiſtical curſes 
and imprecations, which is a kind of canting among 
them, as among gyphes ; as, for example, in one of 


, 
of them you have this curſed language: My own 


heart blood, from whom I daily receive life and be- 
ing, to w hom is aſcribed all honour, &c. thou art 
my garment of needle work, my garment of ſalva- 
tion. Eternal plagucs conſume you all, rot, fink, 
© and damn your bodies and fouls into devouring fire, 
© where none but thoſe that walk uprightly can enter. 
The Lord grant that we may know the worth of hell, 

that we may {corn Waden, Sin, they ſay, is only 
what a man imagines and conceives to be ſo within 
himſelf ; and all the pleature they know in this world 
is what they call the enjoyment of the fellow crea- 
ture.“ In ſhort Mahometans, Jews, and Pagans, 


own more modeſty, and are leſs prophane than» 
Ranters * 


Heretics are addifed ſtill 

To their fit principle, their «vill. 

No law nor cavalcade of Holborn, 
Can render baif a grain lefs ſ{ithborn © 
For they at any time will bang, 

For th' opportunity t* harangue, 

And rather on a gibbet dangie, 

Than miſs their dear delight to range 
Backing their want of truth and ſenſe, 
With greater heat and confidence. 

For foots are flubborn in their <vays 
As coins are hard” d by th” allay © 


And obftinacy” ys ne'er ſo fliff 
As <when *tis in a wrong belief, 


Hud. 


T. 3 CHAP: 
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CHAP... LXI. 


Flanours done to ſoine Great ion, 


NoTHING is fo common in the mouths of the vul. 
gar as detraction. No action can be fo well perform: 
ed, but, if they cannot tota ly defa ce it, they will b 
fare to fully it by invented calun mies and ſuſpicions, 
Honour is fo fickle and fleeting E, that, aiter all the care, 
hazards, and pains to precure its favour, it is very 
ſhort-lived, and; if once loit, never to be redeemed. 
It is ſeldom granted while men are in a Capacity to re- 
ceive it; ; but ſome we find arc excepted from the EC- 
neral rule, and have enjoyed it both living and dead, 
as for example : 

Cartzichugai Chan was ſent by the King of Perſia 
with a ſmall army againſt a numerous force of- the 
Turks that had laid fiege to Bagdat, whom he fatigued 
with continual ſkirmiſhes for the ſpace of halt a year 
together, and at length totally defeated them, and ſa- 
ved the city, The notice whereot coming to Schach 
Abas, King of Perũa, who had thrown timfelf into 
the city, he went out to meet Cartzichugat Chan, and, 
approaching near him, diſmounted, ſaying, * My dear 
© Aga, by thy valour and conduct thou haſt given we 
© a victory ſo great, that, if Heaven had put me to 
«my choice, I would not have aſked one more con- 
E-ſiderable: Come mount my horſe ; it is fit I ſhow 
acknowledge it by attending thee on foot.“ Cartz- 
ſchugai, ſurprized and aſtoniſhed at this unwonted 
honour, begged the Sophy, on his knees, to be excu— 
ſed, and that he would regard bim only as his ſt: 
that had done nothing but his duty; but all his in— 
treaties ſignified nothing; he was forced to mount, 
and the King and all his noble retinue followed bim 
ſeven ſteps on foot. —Olear Trav. I. 6. p. 354- 

That celebrated warrior Timoleon of Corinth, ba- 
ving ſubdued the tyranny of Dionyſius in Sicily, anc 
reftored Syracuſe to their juſt liberties, that city. 
to expreſs their gratitude, at his death decreed him 
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everlaſting honours, and built his tomb in the Forum. 
bel. EX. I. 3. c. 2; P. 182. 

Aratus, by his valour, having delivered the Sycioni- 
ans from a ſevere opprefiton and tyranny to the enjoys 
ment of their liberties and privileges; though he lived 
out of the Sycionian territories, they attended his 
corps crowned to their city, finging his commenda- 
tions, built him a ſtately tomb, calling it by his name, 
and annual:y celebrate the day of his nativity with ſo- 
lemn ſacrifices and paſtimes; and, it any ot the rela- 
tions of Aratus were preicnt at this vearly commemo- 
ration, they obliged them to take the moſt honour- 
able place in that aſſembly.—Fulgos. Ex. I. 5. c. 2. p. 
585. 

Plato returning from Sicily, and paſting through 
Olympfias, thougu all the people were at the celebra- 
tion of their plays, which they were more than ordina- 
rily fond of; yet, as foon as they had notice of his ap- 
proaching near, they turiock their ports, which, con- 
fidering their vanity, was a wonder; and all run to 
meet lim, looking upon him with refpect and adora- 
tion, as a perſon more than human, that the Gods had 
ſent from heaven as a ble ng upon mankind, Now, 
confiderirg the juperſticion and vairity of the Greeks 
in their plays, and the mean extract 01 of Plato, it was 
a greater honour than ever they gave to any Monarch. 
—Fulgos. Ex. I. 2. c. 5. p. 27%» 

Conſtantine the Great, Emperor of Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople, dying in Nicomedia, his lite- guard rent 
their clothes, lay upon the ground, aud omitted no 
paſnon that might expreſs an unſupportabe furrow. 
His prefects, captains, and the ret of the foldurs, 
rather ſurpaſſed than imitated their grief, crying out, 
that death had deprived them of their protector and 
father. The citizens run about the flrevts like fo many 
perſons that had loft their ſcuſes: others hung down 
their heads in perfect filence,. declaring, by the poſe 
ture of mutes, that their forrow was uncxprethkiles 
and all declared, that, by that fatal ſtroke, they had 
loſt ail the comforts of human life. At Kome, the 
Senate and populace obſcryed no meaſures in their 

grief: 


—— 
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grief: They ſhut their baths, disfrequented the plays 
and markets, and prohibited all figns of joy and felicity. 
Having pronounced him a happy Monarch for dying 
in ſo great glory, they cauſed him to be painted above 
the celeſtial orbs, in the ſocicty of bleſſed ſouls; and 
ſent an embaſſy to his ſon Conttantius to ſend them the 
corps of his deceaſed father, which would add the 
greateſt honour to the city of Rome, that the remains 
of ſo illuſtrious a Prince was interred among them. 
Tuing. Theat, vol. 1.1 7. p. 97. 

The death of the renowned Emperor Titus Veſpa— 
ſian being known in the approach of the evening, the 


ſenators, without delay, crowded into the Curia, to 


lament the Joſs of an illuſtrious Monarch, in whoſe 
death all the world wag concerned, in being deprived 
of a public benefactor. Then they conferred on him 
fuch degrees of honour as they had never allowed or 
promiſed him before, and decreed his name ſhould be 
regiſtered in the catalogue of the Gods, Zuing. 
Theat. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 96. 

Eraſmus of Rotterdam, in Holland, an ingenious, 
learned, and good man, was honoured by moſt of the 
great and learned men of his age, who thought them- 
ſelves happy in having the honour of his acquaintance, 
Making a panegyric on Philip, the father of Charles V. 
as he came out of Spain into Germany, while he was 
a ſchool-boy, that King took ſuch notice of his early 
ingenuity, that he honoured him with a yearly penſion 
during life. King Henry VIII. of England wrote to 
him with his own hand, gave him large taſtes of bis 
bounty, and oftered hin a houſe and land worth fix hun- 
dred florins a year, to invite him to refide in England, 
Francis !, King of France, wrote to him alſo, offering 
him a biſhopric and a thouſand florins a year, to take 
his repoſe in France. Charles V. offered, him a biſhop- 
ric in Sicily, made him of his Privy Council; and, be- 
ſides other expreſſions of his bounty, gave him four 
hundred florins per annum, with a promiſe of making 
them five hundred, if he would profeſs at Vienna. Si- 
giſmund King of Polard, and Ferdinand King of Hun- 
gary, were very bountiful to him, and made him great 
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offers to have dwelt in their dominions. Anne Prin- 
ceſs of Vexiana, gave him a penſion of a hundred flo- 
rins. 1 red eric Duke of 8. IXDNY, and WW 1111 Am Du! = F 


Gulick, made him good pretents, Pope Adrian VI. 
wrote t him three ſeve ral times. He © ng FTA cd 
the rife. Or (B icment VII. to tlic Papacy, who, 1111 equit- 


tal, fent him ve hundred florins; aud, by his Apoſ- 
tolical letters, invited him to Rome. Paul III. had 
made him a caidinal, if death had not prevented him. 
William Warham, Archbiſhop of Cante bur, gave 
lim i} exhibition. Cardin i] W 8 01 Y Pave hut n 2 L PEN» 
hon cout of a pred: ndary of York: The Bitho; 2 of 
Iincola and Rochefter Iberally ſupp! [A him upon all 
occalions. Polydore V Irs: y ene him moncy to buy a 
horſe, and the Lord C CONNELL = t him thi rty angels. 
The Lord Mont” OV, Sir 1 nonas More, Biſhop "Cone 
ſtat, and Dean Colet, were his conflant benctac ors. 


* 
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ded ducats to live in Rome, and tent bim a cup of 
beaten gold. Another, | ut a richer was ſent hum by 
Albertus, Archbiil. op, Cardinal, and Ele&or of Mentz. 
Cardinal Campegius, among other tokens, tent kim a 
diamond ring of good value. Staniflaus Olmucenfis 
ent ID a fits er bow! double gilt, with four pieces of 
gold, the coin of ancient Emperor 6 I be biſhop of 
Baſil OHered Ui 11111 half tbc i kbp: Gucs of [1 13 bill GPric i I 
his company. 'Thurxo, #ihop of Vratilaviay went 
ten days journey out of hls way to ſce bim; and, to 
name no more, Vigilfius Znie! 12emus care him a gold 
ring, and Wiliam Earl ct BAN berg a dagger, which, 
by the inſcription, he wiſhed in the hearts of his ene- 
mies. — Full. Act. Red. p. 70. 


HAP. LXII. 
Of Fianefly in Life and Converſation, 
Wr live in an age where honeſty is in danger of be- 


ing made a bankrupt, for it is difficult to ncgocia de 
without 
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without being cheated. Juſtice, ſimplicity, and plain- 
nef-, are turned into art, ſubtilty, and fraud; and, if 
Diogenes was alive again, he might employ his candle 
and lanthorn to as little purpoſe as formerly, We re- 
tin no ſolid and expreſs eſſigies of true inſtice and ho- 
neſty, but the world contents itſelf with the f. adov's 

and images of them. There are many Gnatho's that 
make a ſhew of honeſty and virtue, with afected look L 
counterfeit vefure: 5, and feigred proteitations, when 
indeed the re is no honeſty at all in th em, but mere by- 
pocrify and knavery : But, though theſe exceed in 
Saber, yet the world has many honeſt people in it, 
ſuch as ſcorn to lie, diſſemble, or defr:ud, that will 
ſufier a thouſand wrongs in their own perſons or eſ- 
tates, before they will do the teaft injury to others, 
and always act by that golden rule, in meaſuring to o- 
thers what they would have metted to them ſe! ves; 
and, ſince this kind of men are rarely to be met with- 
al, we ſhould put the higher value upon them when 
they are found, and treat them with tuch a decent and 
upright be haviour, that we may always find them on 
occaſion. 

It is a ſingular commendation, that Camer: at us“ fays 
he found inſcribed on a Lady's ſepulchre in Rome, 
that, in ſaying nothing, Teft room for ail the virtues in 
the world to be afcribed to the deceaſed: 

Julia B. Priſca vixit annes XVI. 
Nihil ungquam peccavity ni/f 
: © 104 mr tua eff. 
Ir this only [he did an, , that He died. 

Tf accuſation ſhould imply guilt, few men in the 
world could be repute} innocent. M. Portius Cato 
red with that integrity and hoheity, that, though his 
enemies had preferred no+-Icts than fity accuſations a- 
gainſt him, yet by the common ſuffrage he was alwars 
declared innocent ; and that not by the power of bis 
riches, or the intereſt of his friends; but the juſtice e 
his cauſe ; and the r alice of his enemies, was fo "P! a 
rent, that they who did not jove, but rather hate h wn, 
were aſhamed to do the contrary, His honeſty i 4.0 

in 
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ing right to the injured, and his ſeverity in puniſhing 
offenders proportionably to their crimes, had raiſed 
him many cnemies, and no leſs envy ; for he pardoned 
none that were guilty, nor was a friend to any but 
thoſe that truly loved and ſerved their country. He 
was alſo as wiſe as juſt ; for, being accuſed again in his 
old age, he made it his requeſt, and obtained it, that 
Tibcrius Sempronius Gracchus, one of his chiefeſt e- 
nemies, might ſit alone in judgment upon him; who, 
examining into the caufe of the complaint, pronoun- 
ced hirn not guilty ; and, by this confident action, Ca- 
to prevented all future accuſations, lived in glory, and 
died in pcace.— Lip. Monit. I. 1. c. 7. p. 92. 

Ariſtides had the reputation to be the honeſteſt per- 
ſon among all the Greeks; and yet, ſome envying his 
glory, he was in danger of a ten years baniſhment, 
from the manner of the ſuffrage which the Grecians 
uſed, called Ofraci/n. While they were collecting the 
vol ces, and he being in the crowd, one that could not 
write himſelf, detired him he would do him the favour 
to write the name of Ariſtides in his ſhell, as the per- 
fon he would have to be condemned and exiled. * Do 
(you know him, (ſays Ariſtides) or what wrong he has 
© done you, or your's?' Neither, ſaid the man; but 
it grieves and vexcs me to hear him called every 
where Ariſtides the Ju and Honeft, and therefore I 
would have him condemred,* An excellent argu- 
ment!ꝰ faid Ariftides; and fo took the thell, and wrote 
his On name in it, as the perſon deſired. —lbid. J. 1. 
c. 7. p. 90. 

Julius Druſus, a tribune of the people, had a houſe 
that, in ſeveral places, lay open to the view and in- 
ſpection of his neighbours; which an artificer percet- 
ving, told him, that, for the ſum of five talents, he 


. would mrevent that inconvenience. No,“ ſaid Dru- 


us, © I have (thanks to the Gods) no occaſion for that 
but, if thou canſt make every room in my houſe ſo 
perſpicuous, that the whole city may behold all my 
actions, I will give thee five talents more than thou 
demandeſt.“ He knew his life was innocent, and his 

actions 
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actions juſt, and therefore was in no fear of ſpectators. 
—Zuin. Theatr. vol. 1. 1. 2. p. 133 

Aſclepidorus went a pilgrimage from Athens into 
Syria, with no other defign than to ſatyfy his curioſi- 
ty in obſerving the regularity and irregularity of men's 
lives and manners ; and, at his return, though he had 
made a diligent inquiſition, ſaid he could only find 
three men whoſe behaviours correſponded with the 
laws of uncorrupted honeſty ; whoſe names were Jla-— 
pius, a philoſopher in Antioch, Mares of Laodicea, 
and Domninus the philoſopher. So that it was not 
without great reaſon that Heraclitus wept 2s often 25 
he went abroad, in comnaiton to the multitude of ill 
men he lived amonrg.—Coel. Rho. J. 14. c. 3. p. 6:2. 

Wien the corps of Thomas Net ſecond Duke 
of Norfolk, was buried in the A! 8 of Thetford, in 
the cour ry of Nortolk, in the ar 1524. no per ſon 
could demand one groat of him, for any debt he had 
contracted, or require reſtitution of him for any inju- 
ry he had done. while he was among the living. 
Weaver's Fun. Mon. p. 839. 

When the ſenate of Rome was e electing a cen- 
for, and Valerianins was in nomination, the univerſal 
acclamation was for him ; and one, as the mouth of 
the reſt, h. wrranpned thus in his com meraation : Who 
6 fhonld we elect but Valerant: 5 Khoſe life is a cen— 
ſorſnip? Who is ſo fit to be judge of us ul, as he 
who cannot be ch>rged with any crime? Valerianus 
© is a prudent and wiſe fenator, modeſt, grave, a friend 
to a good man, and an enemy to tyrants, an utter 
* foe to the vicious, but more {vere againſt vice. We 
would have this man for ou; cenſor, whom we will 
6 imitate to the utmoſt of our capacities. He is the 
£ moſt noble of all the ſenators, the higheſt by birth, of 
© an unſpotted life, of proſound and excellent learning 
© of celebrated manrers, and the example of antiquity, 
© honeſt in his actions, faithful in performing bis pro- 
«© wifes, whom no man reviles, and whom all men 


« ſpeak well of. —Coel. Rho. I. 22. c. 11. p. 978. 

zollingbroox 
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Richard II. being depoſed, Henry cf 
crowned King, and a law made, 
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ef the crown ſhould remain in King Henry, and the 
heirs of his body, a motion was alſo made in parlia- 
ment how the depoſed King ſhould be diſpoſed of ; 
At which time, Thomas Merks, Biſhop of Carliſle, 
with extraordinary zeal and freedom, maintained the 
right of his depoſed Sovereign, and reſolutely oppoſed + 
the uſurpation of his ſupplanter ; and, though it coſt 
the good Prelate a priſon, and the loſs of his life, yet 
6 the memory of ſo gallant an action will never die, as 
i long as fidelity and loyalty ſhall have any eſteem in the 


I world. Daniel's Hiſt, continued, I. 3. p. 50. 
1 
e CHAP. LXIII. 
n 
n Hope or Exgectation of Things 16 come. 
d 
u- HoyE we have already defined to be a gentle and 
— Geet effuſion or expanſion of the ſoul towards ſome 
good expected to come; ſo that, when we are full of 
n- hope, we feel a certain inflation, both within and with- i 
{4 out, in our whole body, together with a glowing but 1 


of pleaſant heat, from the blood and ſpirits univerſally | 
to diffuſed; and, when Hope, by this means, is ſtrong . 
”7- enougzh to produce courage, it ſtands ready to encoun- 
he I ter the difficulties that oppoſes her in the way to her 
zus end, bids defiance to danger, and conquers all before 't 
nd it. Hence ſome call it the Manna from heaven, that i. 
ter I comforts us in all our extremities; others, the plea- 
ſant and honeſt flatterer; for nothing but Hope will 
will © careſs the unhappy, in expectation of happineſs in the 
the boſom of futurity, When all other things fail us, 
, of © Hope will ſtand by us to the laſt. Hope gives freedom 
ing to the captives chained to the oar; health to the fick, 
ity, while death grins in his face; victory to the defeated ; 
pro- and wealth to the beggar, while he is craving an alms; 


«4 


Leading them flill inſenfebly along, 
By the flrange ewitchcrafi of anon. 
Cowl. 
U When 
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When Alexander the Great took up reſolutions (o 
make a deſcent into Pertia, he gave his patrimonial ct- 
tate to his friends; and having legally paſſed away the 
whole, Perdiccas ſaid, * And w hat, 9 King, do you 
© reſcrve for yourſelf?? My Ilopes!' ſaid Alexander. 
* Why, then, of thoſe Hopes only will we that are 
© your followers be ſharers ; and for that reaſon, refu- 
ted what the King had freely given him; and his cx- 
ample was followed by ſeveral others.—Piutarch in 
Alexand. p. 672. 

A Rhodian, taking too much freedom in reprehend- 
ing the vices of a tyrant, he was thut up in a cage; his 
hands were cut oft, his noſtrils flit, and his face disfi- 
gured, by many rude gaſhes cut in it ; whereupon a 
friend adviſed him to put an end to his miſerics, by 
tamiſling himſelf to death; but he, with great indig- 
nation, rejected the propoſal, ſaying, * While a man 
© has breath, all things are to be hoped for; and he 
would not loſe the pleaſure ef hoping to rid himſelf 
© of his preſent afflition.'—Eraſmus Ap. 1. 8. p. 171. 

Hope wvith a goodly pre ect feed s the exe, 
Shews from a riſing grou aa Fuße on vie: 
Shortens the diflance, or 9 eriooks it quite; 


So eaſy "tis to travel &y the fea ht. 
Dryd. 


C. Marius, though of obſcure parentage, was very 
ambitious, and had deicerved well of the public in ſe— 


veral military expeditions, which pave him hopes of 


at wagon his fortune in civil affairs. Firſt, he ſought 
to be made an Adile of the ſuperior claſs, and atter- 
wards folicited for a minor ZEdileſhip; and, though 
he miſcarried in both, yet ſtill his hopes buoyed him 
up, in expectation of being one day the chief of that 
famous city; in which he luckily ſucceeded, Aud, 
when Sylla proſcribed him, and ſet his head at a price, 
and being now in his ſixth Conſulſhip compelled to 
wander in ſtrange countries, in hourly peril of his life, 
vet he ſtill ſupported himſelf by a prediction, that told 
him he ſhouid be Conſul of Rome a ſeventh time: 
Nor was he deceived in his expectations; ſor, by a 
Trapge revolution in public affairs, he was recalled to 


Rome, 


cially 
to hir 
with 
off enc 
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Rome, and elected conſul the ſeventh time, Plut, 
Apoth. p. 436. 

But Hope ill grounded does often trick and bubble 
the owner, as it did the Spamin woman that, coming 
with three of her ſons a begging to a French ſhoemaker 
that lived in Spain, he ſaid to her one day, * Good 
woman, I will cafe thee of ſome part of thy charge; 
for, if thou leave oe of thy fons with me, I will 
breed him up in my tr 
lirſug like a man, and to be hel ptul to his parents 
alto.” Cod iorbid, (aid the woman), that I ſhould 
cait away my o. 15 to a ſtrangers ana * ring him up to 
fo pitiful a mechanic trade as a ſhocmaker, ſince [ 
live in hopes that 1 ne cldeſt will be viccroy of Naples, 
* the ſccon of MEXICO, and the youngelt of Sardinia.” 
Barclay. tuph. p. 123. 


e 


Hope, Fortune's cheating &ttery ! 

Where, for one prize, a hundred blanks there be. 
Fond archer Hege! who 1a jt thy aim fo fary 
That /till, or ſhart or auide thy arrows are. 
Thin empty cloud] ewwhich th' eye deceives 

With ſhapes that our own fancy gives: 

A cloud, which gilt and painted now appears. 
But mu drop preſeitly in tears. 

Brother of Fear . 4 more gatiy lad ! 

The merrier jevl o th tww92, but quite as mad. 


CHAP. LXIV. 
Of Hoſpitality, 


and Entertainment of Strangers. 

Tur Lucanians have a law 
pealable as 8 fe of the Medes and Perſians, that no 
man ſhall refuſe the entertainment of a ſtranger (eſpe- 
cially if he 15 ac any kind of neceſſity), that COmes 
to him aſter the ſun is tet, wi th a purpoſe to lodge 
with him, ane be entertained by bim; der in caſe ot 
offending againſt this law of hoſpitality, ke is to be 
U 32 tined, 
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fined, ſtigmatiſed as a mifer, and his houſe to be de- 
moliihed, as unworthy to have one, that was unwilling 
to afford the uſe of it tz him that wanted it. Men 
that live always to themſ-lves, had need to have a well 
timbered botto m; for, it once it proves leaky, they 
will find few hands to op it, but many to widen the 
breaches, that the vefHlel may ink altogether, This waz 
once the glory of England, that a plentiful country 
vas given by Heaven to a hoſpitabe and charitable 
people; but, Mr Fuller lays, good houſe- Keeping 
fetched its laſt groan in Kent; and there is mall! hopes 
it will ever come to life = in, * oy 'ft coſtly eqn ipages, 
and gaudy livertes, on idle icllow's backs, takes away 
what was wort to be laid out in filling empty bellies. 
Edwartl Earl of Derby was ce lebiated for his dif- 
fuſive charity, and exemplary hofpitahty. A true old 
Engliſh Peer, whoſe proviions was of the growth of 
his own country, rather abounding in plenty of ſub- 
ſtantial diet, than in forcign ſiudicd diflics, His enter- 
tainments were deſigned tor heath and nouriſhment, 
and not to gratify over nice and curious appetites : 
Theſe coſt him lef;, and were then more eſteemed. 
His gates were always open, his table conſtant and 
equal, where all were welcome, but nore invited. His 
hall, for the moſt part, was full, tis gates always; the 
one with the gentry and yeomanry of the country, 
who were his retainers in love and honour; the other 
with the aged, infirm, and induſtrious poor, whoſe 
aſking was prevented by alms, and expeQation with 
liberality ; the firſt being provided with meat, the ſe— 
cond with moncy, and the third with work. Nor was 
he bountiful at other men's coſts; tor, once a month, 
te inipeted his incomes, and once a week he took 
account of his diſburſments, that none might Cefraud 
him, or be wronged by bim. 


the ſecond Duke cf Norfolk, * Not a tradeſinan cou'd 
demand the payment of a groat he owed them, nor 
© a neighbour or tenant the reſtitution of a penny he 
© had wronged them of. '—Lloyd's State Worthics, p. 


548, 


Ilenry 


When, to the grief of 
the whole country, he died, it was taid of him, as ot 
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Henry Wardlaw, preſentor of Glaſgow in Scotland, 
was tamous for Ins hoſpitality; inſomuch that, when 
the ſteward of his houſe complained that his tamily 
was innumerable, and defired that they might be re- 
duced to a certainty, he condcicended to his propofal ; ; 
and his ſecretary being to ſet down their names, he 
aſked his maſter, With what names he thould begin 
6 the lit of his retainers ?* who anſwered; * Fife and 
© Angus;* which were two provinces that contained 
millions of inhabitants; which his ſervants bearing, 
gave over their project of retrenching bis family; for 
they ſaw he would diſmils none that were already re- 
tained, nor inder any that ſhould make his houte 
their refuge for the future. — Bg. Spotſ. Hit, Scotland, 
1. 2. p. 56. 

Conradus Geſnerus was ſo much inclined to hoſpita- 
ity, that his houte was always open for the accommo- 
dation of ſtrangers, but eſpecially men that were ad- 
dicted to the ſtudy of gaod literature, and thoſe he 
teliiiom wanted ; as well in re bed of h13 obliging con- 
vertation, as that he had an excellent library, a repo- 
fitory of great curioſities, both in art and nature, and 
was communicative of his knowledge, —Melch. Adam. 
in Vit. Germ. p. 160. 

Calliſtratus, a ProfeTor of Rhetoric in the city of 
Galepſus in Eubea, was renowned for his bounty and 
hoſpitality; ors when he was at Home, a Granger 
could hardly ſup at any other houſe than his. He was 
ſo full of courteſy, th: it it was a difficulty to wi: nſtand 
the importunitics he uſed in careſſing aud Inviting 
ſtrang Sz and was the chief man, among others, that 
imitated the example of Cimon in liberalitics.—Plut, 
Mor. I. 4. p. 707. 

Gillias, a citizen of Agrigentum, had a large ſhare 
of the goods of fortune, and, which is greater, a wil! 
to jay out his wealth to the beſt uſes, exactly agreeing 
with that of Tully : Nihil habet fortuna magna ma- 
jus, quam ut poſht nee natura bona melius, quem ut 
6 velit, bene facere quam plurimus,'— A great fortune 
© hath nothing greater in it, than that it is able; and 
good nature hath nothing better in it, than that! it is 
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c willing to do good to many.“ His houſe was the 
treaſury of munificence; the ſcarcity of proviſion, in 
dear years, were ſupplied from thence 3 and, though 
theſe expreſſions of his bounty extended : all in gene— 
ral, yet he relieved the neceſſities of particular perſons, 
gave portions to poor virgins, entertained ftrangers, 
not ory in his city, but at his houſes in the cov try, 
At one time, he received and clothed five hunmcd 
Gelenſian knights, that by a ſtorm at ſea were call a- 
ſhore in his territories. Whatever he poullciied was a 
common patrimony; and therefore, not only the citi- 
zens of his own city, but all the people of the ncigh- 
bouring countries, put up prayers and vows for the 
continuance of his lite in a ſtate of health and happi- 


neſs.—YValer. Max. I. 4. c. 8. p. 24. 


CHAP. LXV. 
Huſbands, Loving and Unnatural Ones. 


IT was wittily ſaid of one, that he that does not 
love his wife is a fool for his own fake, and a greater 
coxcomb if he has not wit enough to make her believe 
he loves her; for there is a reſiſtleſs charm in kindneſs, 
that ſecures our own peace and quict, diſarms and 
captivates an enraged fury, and clips the wings that 
were ready to fly mto the embraces of an interloper, 
Love is perſuaſive and attractive; and there are but 
few ſuch monſters among the fair fex, but what will 
love where they think they are beloved. 


Love fludious how to pleaſe, improves our parts 
With poli/o'd manners, and adorn'd with arts. 
It kindles all the ſonal with Honour's fire ; 

Curbs and reſbrains extravagant defire, 

And to be chaſte and kind does ill conſpire. 

A juſt heroic paſſion that can find, 

Ne reom in any baſe degemrate mind. DRYD. 
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T know fome angry poets ſpit all their venom againſt 
loving huſbands ; but it no way depreciates virtue, but 
rather advances the eſteem of it, to hear the vicious 
fatarize upon a happinels that their wives are ſtrangers 
to; but let us turn our eyes from theſe filly ſalaman- 
ders; and with pleaſure behold ſuch affeQtionate nuſ- 
bauds as have been proficicats in this leſſon of matri- 
monial love and kindneſs. 

When Darius Ring of Periia was defeated by the 
Macedonian congueror, and under apprehenſions that 
his dear-wite Statira was flain by the enemy, it went 
fo much to his heart, that he filled his remaining camp 
with grievous lamentations, faying, O Alexander, 
who among all thy relations have I put to death, that 
thou ſhouldſt thus retaliate my ſeverities: thy diſ- 
© plcaſure is cauſcleſ, on my part; but if thou had'ſt 
juſtice on thy ſide, it is below thy character to make 
© a war againſt women;' but when he heard ſhe was 
alive, and treated by Alexander with the honour and 
tenderneſs that was due to her ſex and quality, he then 
ſupplicated the Gods, that Alexander might be ſuc- 
ceſsful in all his enterprizes, though he was his mortal 
enemy. —Zonar. Annal. vol. I. p. 41. 

Tiberius Gracchus was ſo great a lover of his wife 
Cornelia, that when two ſtakes were wund in his 
houſe, and according to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, 
were warned by the Augurs not to ſuſſer them both to 
make their eſcapes, but to kill one of them; aſſuring 
them, that if the male were let go, Cornelia would die 
firſt; on the contrary, that Gracchus would die firſt 
if the female had its hberty; * Then turn out the fe- 
male, laid be, that Cornelia may out live me, for 
am the older of the two.“ It fell out accordingly, 
Gracchus gicd, leaving many ſons behind him, fo en- 
tirciy beloved by Cordelia, and the memory of her 
huſband was precious to her, that ihe refuſed to marry 
with Ptolemy King of Egypt. The death of her huſ- 
band lay ſo heavy upon her heart, that the ſplendour 
of a cro'7n, the ſtate of a queen, and the glory of a 
kingdom were utteriy rejected. Val. Max. l. 4. c. G. 
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C. Plautius Numida, a Senator of Rome, had ſuci: 
a dcar ajtection for his wife, that being hurprited with 
the notice of her death, aud unab le to ſuſtain the weight 
of his torrow, he thruſt his ford into his breaſt, but 
being hindered from putting an end to his days by the 
interpotition of his domeſtics, and his wound being 
dreſſed and bonnd up in order to a cure; vet he was 
fo reſolute in his purpoſe, that a, ſoon as he found 
hin:{ci? alone, he tore off the applications, opened the 
orihce which his ſword had made, and ſo let out a ſou! 
that would not continue in his body, aitcr that of his 
wife had forſaken ies manſion. 

Charles Dauphin of France having barbaroufly killed 
John Duke of Burgundy, his fon Philip the Good, 
who firſt gave rife to the houſe of Burgundy, being 
told the hiſtory of it, loaded with grief and anger, run 
into bis wite's chamber, who was the Dauphin: ſiſter, 
ſaying „O my Michalee, thy wicked brother the Dau- 

© phin has murdered my father.“ The aiflicted lady, 
who had a tender aitection for ner huſband, broke out 
into tears and lamentations, and tearing it might occa- 
ſion an irreconcilable difference between her and ker 
huſband, refuſed all conſolation; which the Duke fear 
ing might prqjudlce her health, thus beſpoke her 
8 Notwithitanding thy brother's v1 any, thou ſhal! b 
© no leſs dear to me than tormetly ; it was none of = 
fault, and thou ſhalt not ſuffer for his: thercfore 
£ take courage, and comfort thyſelf with this aſſurancc, 
© that I will be lo. ing and conitint to thee iwiile I have 
6 a being.“ And he was juſt to his promiſe ;; for living 
with her three ycars after, he always treated her witt: 
conjugal reſpect and Kkindnets.—Lipſ, Monit. l. 2. C. 
37. p. 388, 

Oreſtilla wife of M. Plautius, hearing her huſbard 
would touch at ! arentum in bis voyage to Aſia, went 
thither on purpoſe to make him a vitit, and falling fick 
of a diſcate th ee medicines, ſhe died Plautius 
having given dire tions for the ſolemnity of her furcra), 
ſuitable to her e ſhe was Ia.4 upon the pile to 
be . burnt according to the cuſtom of the Romans, 
The laſt oitice of near relations was to anoint the dead 
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corps, and give it a valedictory kiſs ; but while theſe 
ceremonies were performing, the lorely afhicted huſ- 
band, unable to conquer his p PROD, fell upon his own 
ſword and died. His friends, recovering from their 
aſtoniſnment, took him up in the ſame pol (iu, © * vas, 
in his gown an d thoes, and laying his body by that of 
his wite's burnt them both to Wethe r. Thel. lepulct re 
is yet = be ſcen at Tarentum, and is called {le tomb 

or the two perfect lovers. - Val. Max. I. 4. c. 6. p. 115. 

A certain Neapol! tan, whoſe name, the more's the 
pity, is not mentioned by my au lor, being it work 
in a field bordering upon the fea fide, his wite being 
at iome diſtance from him was ſeized by hed C tai 3 
of Tunis, and carried on bard their veiſel, M. e 
his wife, and ſeeing a ſhip at anchor, he | on conje 
tured what the matter was, and throwing himſe! f {+ 0 
the ſea, ſwam to the ſhip, telling the Captain, lle 

was come to take the farne fate with his wife, for 
thous h he underſtood the hardikip and miſery he 

muſt undergo in ſlavery, his love had conquered all 
6 LRcultics 3, ke neither could nor wou! live but with 
her.“ The Turks admiring the man's unaccountaole 
affeion, at their return told it to the King of Tunis, 
who pleafing himſelf with ſo wn er ail example of 
ove and conſtancy, gave them both their libert ies, and 
by his command the man was made cre of his Guard 
de Corps. -Fulzof. I. 4. c. 6. p. 526. 

Bajazct I. after the great viftory he loſt to Tamber- 
lane, among his other afilictions, aw tits beautiful wife 
Deſpina, whom he drarly loved, ig nom mioally treated 
by the conqueror in his gh . cher contempts and 
diſgraces he bore with coura - but that being more 
diſhonourable than all the — he fo reſented It, that 
he beat out his brains againſt the iron bars of the cage, 
wherein he was confined to be fhewed in triumph. 
Ricaut's pref. State of tic Turkiſh Emp. l. 2. c. 27. 
p- 153. 

But it is to be feared, that the liſt of unkind, if not 
unnatural — 's does excced that of good ones, 
which ſeems very ſtrange, becauſe the ill ones do not 
deſire to be thuught fo, though at the ſame time they 
arc 
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are a contradiction and a ſcandal to themſelves. But 
unnatura. tutbands are a reproach to humanity, and 
worſe than the worſt of favage beaſts, for the male 

tyge's will careſs, cheriſh, and defend their femalcs 
from all kind of injury, and if they are aſſaulted, will 
h ward: the © lives to preſerve their mates from danger. 
But that {ſome men are funk below brutes, you may 
read in the following examples. 

A Frenc uu of note in the province of Languedoc, 
whote name was Vilars, married a young, rich, and 
be antiful la ly; but having been formerly addicted to 
converſe with whores, as ſoon as honey moon was 

over, gave up himſelf to the fame vicious courſcs, 
flight and abufed his wife with words and blows; 
forſook ber bed, took away her clothes, her rings, and 
Jewels, and gave them to his miſtreſſes, told his wife, 
He did not marry her but her fortune, which he 
would ſpend upon thoſe women that he lay with, 
© becauſe he loved them, for he never had any kind- 
6 neſs for ber.“ All theſe unkindneſſes his wife bore 
wit: infinite patience, in hopes to reclaim him by her 
modeſt and humble betaiiour. At length, finding he 
had almoſt conſumed his whole eſtate, brought two of 
his whores home to ſave charges; lay with one of them 
every night, and made his wife wait upon them at 
table, which ſhe did without difcovering any trouble 
or diicontent, at this more than ſervile employment ; z 
but the more ſhe ſought to humour them, they grew 
the more damnably inſolent; inſomuch that one of 
them commanding ker to fetch fome water to waih 
her hands, and to knecl while the held the baſon, the 
lady refuing fo mean a ſubmiſſion, the whore threat- 
ened to box her; whereupon the lady taking courage, 
threw the water in the whore's face, who fquealing 
out, and the huſhand coming to enquire into the rea— 
fon of that hideous noife and bau ling; ihe cried out, 
Oh your wife has killed me, ſhe has killed me, 
revenge my blood;* and then coupterfeiting death, 
fell upon the ground as it the had been really dead; 
which the huſhand believing, run his wife throug 1 


the body with his ſword, of which wound ſhe died 
immediately, 
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immediately, upon which the whore jumped up and ſell 
a kiſſing the murderer ; but being apprehended, were 
all three ſentenced to be hanged, Villars as principal, 
and his two whores as acceſiaies, and were executed 
accordingly. —-De Serres, Hiſt. Fran. I. 3. c. 15. p. 402. 

Periander of Corinth in a violent paſſion, threw his 
wife upon the ground, and trod her under foot, and 
though ſhe was with child of a boy, continued his 
rude treatment of her, till ihe died upon the place; 
but when the fit was over, he came to a more ſober 
miud, being ſenſihle that the murder of his wife pro- 
cee det from the malicious provocations of his whores 
he cauſed thein all to be burnt alive, and baniſhed his 
ſon to Corcyra, for no other reafon than that he la- 
mented the barbarous uſage of his mother. — Patric. 
de Regno, I. 10. p. 249. 

Nero the Empcworor, being upon ſome trivial occaſion 
mecnſed againſt his wite Poppaca Sabina, he gave her 
ſuch a kick upon the belly that killed her. However, 
though be was a inonftcr that ſcemed to be fent into 
the worit +.  arnole to give examples of inhumanity, 
and to ſtock heil with cruel murderers; yet he ſo re- 
pente:l „r this barbarous action, that he would not 
ſutfer ner to be burnt, according to the then cuſtom 
of the Romans; but built a funeral pile for her of odo- 
riferous perfumes, and canſel her to be laid in the 
Julian monument.— Patrit, de Repub. Inſtitut. I. 4. 
tit. 4. p. 166. 

When M. Antonius loſt the day at Actium, and 
Herod King of Judea thought himſelf in danger of his 
life and the loſs of his kingdom, for being bis true 
friend, he thought it adviteable to meet Caeſar Auguſ- 
tus at Rhodes, and endeavour to pacity him, by aſſu- 
ring him of his future fricndſhip and aſſiſtance; and 
being refolved upon his journey, aftigned the care and 
cuſtody of his wife to schemus his particular confi- 
dent, with command, that if he ſhould loſe his life in 
his journey, or at tue place he vas going to, that he 
mould kill his wife Muamne; for which he gave no 
other reaſon, but that no other man might enjoy after 
his death fo beautiful a creature, Mariamne extorted 


— 
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this ſecret from Sohemus, and at Herod's return, hie 
profeſſing an extraordinary affection for her, ſhe threw 
it into his diſh, which Herod ſo heinouſly refented, 
that he immediately put Sohemus to death, and not 
long after the beautiful Mariamne, whom he loved a- 
bove all the world. So dangerous is it to be truſted 
with a Prince's ſecrets.—Joſeph. Antiq. l. 11. 

Amalaſuenta Queen of the Goths, taking a fancy to 
Theodahitus, made him her huſband, and gave bim 
the title of King, upon condition that he ſhould enjoy 
the dignity, but ſecure her by his oath, that he ſhould 
not concern himſelf with the admiviitration of the 
government. But no ſooner was he inveſted with the 
title of King, but h forę -: his oath and obligations to 
his benefaQreſs, recalled her proicffed enemies out of 
exile, ho>niſh -d his wife into an iſlond in the Vulfiner 
lake; and not thinking bi: {ef ſecure while Amalaſuenta 
vas in being, he ſent ſome of bis inTruraents ir miſchicr 
to take avs ber lift ho finding her in a bath, ſtrang- 
led her ther- with: leay or other ceremony.—Zuin- 
ger. Theatr. vol. 19. . 2. p. 3527. 

I 'aw one Jobn Taylor a blackſmith in Notrthamp-— 
tonſhire, executed a! Abbington gallovs, for beating 
his wife's brains out with a great Hammer; who made 
no othei g fence at his trial, bot that ſhe had given 
© him his potizge fo hot 'o his breakfaſt, that they 
c burned his mouth, and rafed a bliſter on his tongue)? 
for which he thought tc corre her, not to kill her; 
but being in a zreat paſſion, ſtruck a little too hard, 
28 contrary to his firſt intention put an end to her 
ite, 


CHAP. LXVI. 
Of Idleneſs and Soth. 


TDLENESS and voluptuouſneſs is a ſervile, weak, 
and degenerate habit; and that of the mind is worſe 
than that of the body. Wit, without employment, is 
8 — 
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2 diſeaſe, aerugo animi rubigo ingenii, the ruſt and 
canker of the ſoul, a plague, a hell itſelf, maximum 
animi nocumentum, as Galen calls it; for as, in a ſtand- 
ing pool, worms and nauſeous creepers multiply, ſo do 
vicious thoughts in an idle perſon. The body that is 
idle, and knows not how to beſtow itſelf, contracts in- 


numerable diſeaſes. An idle dog will grow mangy ; 


and how can an idle perſon think to eſcape the filling 
their bodies with groſs humours, crudities, wind, and 
their minds with heavy, dull, phlegmatic indiſpoſitions 
and diſcontents ? for, ſo long as they are idle, it is im- 
poſſible to pleaſe them: 'They know not when they are 
well, or whither they would go, but are tired out with 
every thing, diſpleaſed with all, and even weary of life 
itſelf, becauſe they know not how to diſpoſe of the time 
that lies upon their hands. The God of Sloth, ſay the 
Poets, is a negligent, careleſs Deity : 


His leaden limbs at gentle eaſe are laid, 
With poppies and dull night/hade round him ſpread. 


No paſſions interrupt his eaſy reign, 


No problems puzzle his lethargic brain; 

But dull oblivion guards his peaceful bed, 

And lazy fogs bedew his thoughtle/s bead. 

Thus at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 
Batt'ning in eaſe, and lumbering life away. Gar. 


Altadas or Althadas, called by Julian the African 
Scthos, was the eleventh King of the Aſſyrians, though 
ſome put him the tenth, and others the twelith in their 
catalogue of Monarchs. He was ſo idle and flothful, 
that he reckoned all buſineſs but ſo many arguments 
of folly. He laid down theſe two things as infallible 
maxims, viz. that he was a vain and fooliſh man that 
engaged himſelf in any war; and that he was the 
greateſt fool of all that toiled and fatigued himſelf, to 
leave an eſtate to his poſterity ; and, at the ſame time, 
ſtained his dignity with the hateful epithets of Coward 
and infidel, in ſpending his whole life in the fociety of 
whores and catamites.—Camer. Oper. Sub. cent. 2. 
C. 33. p. 137» * 

X Domitian 
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Domitian the Emperor, ſon of Veſpaſian ard the 
Empreſs of Donmicilla, was fo addicted to idleneſs and 
floth, that he neglected the aftairs of the Empire, and 
conſumed his time in pricking flies to death with the 
point of a pin or needle ; and, from that impertinent 
excerciſe, was called the Imperial Fly-catcher, of whom 
he made ſuch a deſtruction, that one aſking who was 
with the Emperor, was anſwered, he is alone, * Ne 
© muſca quidem ;* there is not ſo much as a fly in his 
apartment. Textor. Offic. I. 5. c. 47. p. 679. 

Romanus, grandſon to Romanus Laucapenus, was 
ſo wholly given up to idleneſs, that he thought it a 
great hardſhip upon him to have his clothes put on, 
and to be troubled to put them off again when he went 
to bed : He could find no time to ſpare from ſwilling, 
drinking, and ſuch like ſottiſh pleaſures ; ſo that, if 
the affairs of the Empire had not been entruſted to the 
care of Praefect Joſephus Bringa, all might have gone 
to ruin. Otium fine literis mors eſt, et wivi hominis 
© ſepultura ;*—* The leiſure of an ignorant perſon is his 
death and burial,” 

Jodocus Damboud ſays, that, as he was fitting with 
ſome ſenators of Bruges at the gate of their ſenate- 
houſe, a beggar, with lamentable ſighs and tears, and 
other geſtures to move compaſſion, aſked our charities, 
adding further, that he was troubled with a misfortune 
© that ſhame obliged him to conceal.” We all, ſays he, 
commiſerating the poor man's condition, gave him 
ſomething to relieve his wants, and then he departed, 
One inquifitive perſon in our company ſent his ſervant 
after the beggar to know what the malady was, which 
he was ſo unwilling to diſcover. The ſervant overtook 
him, aſked him the queſtion ; and, having viewed him 
all over, ſaid, he could perceive nothing that he had 
reaſon to complain of. Ah! woe is me,“ ſaid the 
beggar, * the diſeaſe that ſo much afflicts me is not to 
© be ſeen, though it has crept over all my carcaſe, in- 
4 finuated itſelf into my blood and marrow, and has 
© left no part of my body uninfected, which makes me 
£ I cannot work; which diſcaſe is called floth and idle- 
4 neſs.) The ſervant having received this account, 
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grew angry, and left him: Which, aſter we had made 
ourtelves merry at, we ſeut the rvant to bring bun 
to us again, to have preferihed him a cure for this dif- 
eaſe, but he had wiſcly withdrawn kimicif. _Camer. 
Med. Hiſt. cent. r. c. 16. p. 94. 

The Sybarites fo pleaſed themſelves with an affe ted 
Nuggiihnet! s, and were fo willing to continue in it withe 
out any kind of molt Ration, th at, laying their drowly 
naudle s together to nd out 2 method to it cure their 
quiet, they at length hit upon this tratat em, viz. by 
a ſevere edict they banithed all artiücers and kand Craik 
tradeſmen who in working made any kin d of noiſe, 
that without diſturbance they might take their full 

and free repoſe in the morning: To which one ſuc, 
That, to have made the filence complete, they ought 
to have hung padlocks upon the mouths of their 
wives alſo. - Zuing, Cheat. vol. 12. Il. 1. p. 3639. 
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CHAP. LXVII. 
Of Yealouy, and the direful e of it, 
JeALouvsv is the moſt vain, idle, fooliſh, and tur- 


billent diſcaſe. tht ever affaulted and oppteſſed the 
minds of mankind 2 nor is it peculiar to them; beaſts, 


we ſee, are alſo infected with it. w hen it happer: 8 to 
afflict men. it rob Vs * em or the comforts of life, makes 
them diſtruſtfal, timorons, apt to mitake and amplity, 


teſty, pettiſh, peer iſh ready to ſnarl upon every {mall 
occation, and often without any cauſe oi provocation. 
It one ſneaks in jeſt, they take it in earneſt, It two 


talk or whiſper, the third thinks they talk of bim. It 


any ceremony be omitted, he takes himſelf to be 
lighted ; and every thing contributes to make him un- 
ſociable and uncaſy in converſing with men; but, if 
his jealouſy relates to womankind, and . in a 
wife, it is a domeſtic plague that cats and drinks, and 
lodzes with him, a fury thut haunts him, and diſt wes 4 
X 2 a 
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all his affairs abroad, making his torment the greater 
by fancying his ſluſpicion proceeds from love. 


For jealouſy is but a kind 

Of clap and crincam of the mind ; 
The natural dt of love, 

Hs other pains and aches prove. 


Hud, 


But this is fo vain an exeuſe for jealouſy, that the 
counter part is only to be found in Bedlam, and may 
rather be called Contempt, Reafon turned into Folly, 
or Love run befide its Wits, a Frenzy of the Mind. 


Which franiic men in their wild actions ſhow, 
A happineſs euhich none but maden kn64v. 
Dryden. 

But, when jealouſy ſeizes on wives, thoſe poor, 
weak, refiſtleſs fouls, they are objeats of compaſſion, 
to ſee how miſerably it torinents and tyrannizes over 
them. It infinuates info them under the title or 
Friendſhip ; but, after it has once poſſeſſed them tho- 
roughly, the fame cauſes that ſcrycd for a foundation 
of good will, ferves them for a foundation of mortal 
hatred. Of a!l the diſeaſes of the mind, 1t 1s that 
which moſt things ferve for alinert, and feweſt for re- 
medy, The virtue, kealib, merit, and reputation of 
the huſband, are the inceniarics of their fury and ill. 
will, | 

Natlae ſunt inimicitiae ni amoris arerbae. 

Propert, 

Tir auger are but the t of love. | 
But this fever corrupts and defaces all they have of 
zeautiful and gond beides; for there is no action of a 
Jealous woman, let Ler be never ſo chaſte or gocd a 
houſe-wife, but it relithes of anger and rudenefs., 

Beaits, I ſaid, were infected with this ditcale, The 
fliicpherd Cratis being fallen in love with a ſhe-goat, 
the he, out of jealoufy, came to butt him as he was 
laid aſleep, and bcat out is brains. But this might 
be extended further, and witi aflurance encugh; for 

| there 
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there are no creatures in the air, earth, or water, but 
hourly diſcover their animoſities in this kind. 

A certain Roman, named Octavavius, having lain 
with Pontia Poſthumia, found his love ſo much in- 
creaſed by fruition, that he ſolicited her with all ima- 
ginable importunities to marry him; but, not being 
able to gain her conſent, his exceflive affection preci- 
pitated him to the effects of the moſt cruel and mortal 


hatred, and, watching his opportunity, killed her, 


Mont. Eff. vol. 3: p. 130. 

Juſtina was eſteemed the fineſt woman in Rome, 
but had the misfortune to marry a jealous-headed huſ- 
band, who had no other cauſe of ſuſpicion but that ſhe 
was very beautiful. His diſeaſe increating, for want 
of prudence he grew deſperate z and, {ecing her ſtoop 
at a certain time to pull on her ſhoe, which ſhowed 
her wonderful white neck, and a fit of jealouſy ſeizing 
him, he drew his ſword, and at one blow cut off her 
head from her body.—Camerar. Oper. Subciſ. I. 1. 
c. 35. p. 236. 

Johannes Fagubienſis was poſſeſſed with a jealouſy 
in nature which is generally incurable, though there be 
no occahon to create a ſuſpicion, He had many in- 
ventions to detect his wife of unchaſtity; but all pro- 
ving ineffectual he at laſt hit on a notable project, that 
he had no doubt but it would prove infallible ; and 
that was, the jcalous coxcomb gelded himſelf with 
this delign, that, if his wife after that ſhould prove 
with chiid, it would be an evident conviction that ite 
was an adultereſs.—Zuing. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 81. 

A rich man in Baſil was haunted with a jealouſy of 
his wife, who was a very virtuous woman; which jea- 
louſy was heightened upon this trivial occafhhon, He 
had thrown away a par of old garters that were unfit 
for his wearing, which his wite took up, and gave 
them to a ſervant that was preſent; upon which the 
jealous huſband ſuſpected there was too great a fami- 
liarity between them; and Satan augmenting his un- 
juſt ſuſpicion, he took his opportunity, ruſhed into 
his wife's apartment, and killed her. This barbarity 
was ſcarce committed, but conſcience flew in bis face, 
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and ſhowed him the horror of his crime, which threw 
him into ſuch on cxceffive forrow, that, having wrote 
a relation ef the fact on paper, and that it was com- 
mitted by the inſtigation of the Devil, he tied the pa- 
per to his arm, and threw himſelf headlong from the 
top of the houſe, and dathed himſelf in pieces. —Lonic, 
Theatr. p. 483. 

onuſes, a Turkiſh Baſha, at an overtbrow of the 
Chriſtians, took an affection to one of the priſoners, 
called the Lady Manto, a Grecian born, and of extra- 
ordinary beauty; and, finding the virtues of her mind 
were agreeable to her outward lineaments, he took 
her to his houſe, and ſhowed her greater reſpect than 
to all the reſt of his wives and concubines; and ſhe, 
on her part, made it her whole ſtudy to pleaſe him, 
But at length, growing ſufpicious of her virtue, for no 
other cauſe but a fooliſh fear (Fit others might enjoy 
what he took ſo great delight' in, he became fo fro- 
ward and imperious, that nothing ſhe could ſay or do 
could merit his approbation; till at length treating her 
fo churliſhly, ſhe formed a defign to make her eſcape, 
and go into ber own country. She diſcovered this ſe- 
cret to one of her eunuchs, whom ſhe truſted to deli- 
ver her letters to her friends, whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe want. 
ed to facilitate her flight. Theſe letters the treache- 
rous eunuch opened and ſhewed to his maſter, who 
in a rage called her to him, and with bis dagger ſtab- 
bed her to the heart; and ſo, with the death of his 
love, cured himſelf of a tormenting jealouſy.-Knowl's 
Turkiſh Hiſt. p. 557. 

Atbenais, a beautiful daughter of Leontius, an A+ 
thenian philoſopher, taking ſome difguſt at home, tra- 
yelled to Conſtantinople, and made herſelf acquainted 
with Pulcheria, Theodofius the Emperor's fiſter, in 
whoſe ſociety the Princeſs ſo much delighted, that, 
hearing ſhe was a virgin, the perfuaded the Emperor, 
her brother, to marry her; which he did, and loved 
Yer extremely. The Emperor coming from church on 
the feaſt of the Epiphany, a ſtranger preſented his Impe- 
rial Majeſty with a curious apple of an extraordinary 
®ize, and a very rare fruit at the time of the year; — 

whic 
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which the Emperor ordered him a reward of the value 
of a hundred and fifty crowns; and, at his return to 
court, joyſully gave the apple to the Empreſs. The 
Empreis having been informed that Paulinus, a friend 
and favourite of Theodoſius, kept his bed, ſick of the 
gout, the {ent him the apple to refreſh him, without 
naming from whom ſhe had received it. Paulinus, 
pleaſed at ſo fine a gift, and more at a favour received 
from fo eminent a perion as the Empreſs, denied him- 
felt the ſatisfaction of faſting it, and preſented it to the 
Emperor as a rarity fit for no other perſon. Theodo- 
fius knew the apple ; and, taking it into his hand, jea- 
louſy immediately entered his heart, and there kindled 
an unextinguiſhable fire. He immediately fends for 
Eudoxia, (for by that name was ſhe baptiſed after ſhe 
left her father's houſe,) and began to ſound her heart 
concerning the apple he had given her. The poor in- 
nocent Princeſs was under a great ſurpriſe : She ſaw 
fomething had diſcompoſed her hufſb :nd's fair foul, le- 
gible by the cloud that fat on his brow ; and, thinking 
to ſupport her 1 innocency with an untruth, told him, 
© ſhe had eaten it.“ Fhe Emperor aſked her if ſhe was 
not miſtaken ; and ſhe, thinking to extricate herſelf, 
ſtuck deeper in the ſnare, in ſwearing by the life and 
happineſs of her huſband, * ſhe had eaten it.“ He, to 
ſhow her falſity, and how ſhe impoſed upon him by a 
lie, backed with perjury, took the apple out of tits ca- 
dinet; at the fight whereof ſhe was ready to fwoon, 
looked pale and ghaſtly, like one dying, without pow- 
er to ſpeak a word in her own excuſe, The Emperor 
left her immediately, and retired with a foul overpref- 
fed with ſhame, ſorrow, and vexation, while the mi- 
ferable afflicted Eudoxia poured out floods of tears, 
and unutterable ſighs and groans, from a heart entire- 
ly comfortleſs, and ready to ſink into deſperation, 
Prince Paulinus, who knew nothing of all this, was 
put to death without any legal proceſs ; which the 
Empreſs hearing of, eaſily underſtood that the Empe- 
ror's mind was poiſoned (though cauſeleſsly) with the 
horror of jealouſy, of which ſhe found the effects, in 
deing removed irom. the Privy Council, denied the 5 
peri 
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perial bed, and therefore went to Paleſtine for devo- 
tion. —Lipf. Monit, J. 1. c. 3. p. 57 

Procris being jealous of her huſband, Cephalus, 
merely upon a miſapprehenſion that he loved other wo- 
men, would ſet her emiffaries to watch him where he 
went, what company he kept, what be ſaid, and what 
he did. But not encountering >the ſatisfaction ſhe ex- 
pected, ſhe followed him one day herſelf into the 
woods and fields where he went a hunting, and hid. 
herſclf in a buſh, that ſhe might with privacy obſerve 
his actions, and whether any, and what females were 
in his company; but, ſtirring in the buſh where ſhe 
had abſconded, and Cephalus imagining it was a wild 
beaſt, ſhot an arrow into the buſh, and killed her,— 
Textor. Offic. I. 5. c. 61, p. 669. 

Conſtantine the Great bad a fon by his firſt wife 
Minervina, whoſe name was Criſpus, a Prince of ex- 
quiſite accompliſhments both of body and mind, with 
whom Fauſtina the Emprels, his motber-in-law, was 
ſo deeply ſmitten, that ſhe tempted him to comply 
with ber unchaſte amours ; but he abhorring fuch a 
deteſtable crime, deſpiſed her, and ſhghted her ſolici- 
tations : In revenge whereof, the Empreſs accuſed him 
to his father, as having attempted to currupt her chaſ- 
tity, and defile his father's bed. The Emperor, en- 
raged with jealouſy, commanded the innocent Prince 
to be ſlain, without giving him leave to make his de- 
fence ; but afterward the Empercr coming to under» 
ſtand how himſelf and his fon had been betrayed by 


the wicked Finpreſs, he commanded her to be behcad- 


ed,—Pezcl., Melietc, Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 267» 


CHAP. LXVIII. 
Of the Ignorance of the Ancients, and Others. 


WHEN men, through a ſupine and careleſs temper, 
are unwilling, or, defect of capacity, are unable, to 


aſſiſt in diſcovering and improving art and nature, or 
reſolving 
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reſolving doubts that have been long ſlubbered over, 
under the idle notion of occult qualities, or inſuper- 
able difficulties ; they preſently either, with Valenti- 
nian or Licinius, two Roman Emperors, decry learn- 
ing in general, or ſay it was at the height of perfection 
among the ancients, in whoſe opinions fucceeding ages 
ought to acquieſce, without pretuming to examine 
their dictates, improve their notions, or make one ſtep 


out of, or beyond the tract they have preſcribed us. 


A conceit, than which nothing is more abſurd, or of 
worſe conſequence, in ſtifling ingenuity, and encoura- 
ging tuiſtakes, impolitions, and errors. It was in 
drouſy times, when learning was at the loweſt ebb, 
that Popery and Mahometiſm got footing in the world, 
It was in thoſe days that aſtronomy, mathematics, and 
curious mechanical performances, were flandered with 
reproachful epithets; and ail ingenious improvements 
accounted no leſs than mifprition of treaſon againſt 
thoſe reigning monarchs, Preſent Sufficiency, Incu- 
riofity, and Affected Ignorance, which were employ- 
ed as foft, eaſy, and wholcfome pillows, for well con- 
trived, ſelf-conceited, and uninduftrious heads to reſt 
upon. Now, the deſign of this Chapter is not ſo much 
to expoſe the ancients, and diſparage their acquire» 
ments and preſcriptions, as to ihew that, Whik the 
world endures, there will be occaſion for a further 
progreſs in all commendable arts and ſciences, | 

Boniface, Archbiſhop of Mentz, hghting upon a 
treatiſe that learnedly diſcovered there were ſuch men 
as Antipodes, written by Virgilius Bithop of Saltſburg, 
thought the notion ſo ridicuious, impoſible, and dam- 
nable, that he made complaint againſt this new doc- 
trine; firſt to the Duke of Bohemia, and afterwards 
to Pope Zachary, in the year 745 3 Who taking it in- 


to conſideration, and will:ng at once to ſhew his zeal 


was as great, as his knowledge infallible, he condemn» 
ed the author of it as guilty of hereſy, and fent him 
into baniſhment ; where he gave the learned Biſhop 
time enough to bewail his unhappineſs, in living in an 
age where ignorance was better eſteemed than learn» 
ing. St Auguſtin, LaQtuntius, and venerable TE 

allo, 
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alſo, oppoſed the growth of this opinion, as contemp- 
tible and fabulous, -Hackw. Apol. I. 3. c. 8. p. 248. 


All novelties mufl this ſucceſs expect, 
H hen good our ens, and, when bad, negled, Gar. 


What a low tide there was of learning in our coun» 
try among our nobility about two hundred and fifty 
years ago, who now have a juſt pretence to a large 
thare of it, is but too apparent by the motto engraved 


on the ſword of the famous martial Earl cf Shrewſ- 


bury, who was General in France to King Henry VI. 
which was in no better Latin than, Sum Talbot, pro 
occidere inimicos meos.— Full. Ecc, Hiſt. Preface to, 
I. 2. p. 47. 

Rhemigius, a Latin commentator upon St Paul's 
Epiſtles, diſcourſing upon theſe words, A vobis dif- 
famatus eſt Sermo,“ tells us very learnedly, that Fu- 
matus, though ſomewhat improperly, was put for Di- 
wulzatus, St Paul not being over curious in the choice 
of his words; in which the commentator doubly dit- 
covered his own ignorance; ficit, in accuting St Paul 
as not underſtanding, or neglecting, the propriety of 
words, whom all the learned would admire, as the 
moſt polite writer of lis age, and as happy in the uſe 
of apt words, as in the excellency of his matter: And 
next, in not knowing that St Paul wrote in Greck, 
and not in Latin. Hackw, Apol. 3. p. 236. 

While I am mentioning commentators, I cannot 
omit two conliderable blunders, or 1-norant expoſt- 
tions, (among many others,) committed by the Aſ- 
ſembly of Preſbyterian and Independant Divines in 
in the late times of Rebellion, in the printed Anrota- 
tions on the Bible. Ihe firſt is, where Ifcac, being 
declining in years, de ſired to cat ſome of his fon's ve- 
niſon ; and Jacob preſenting his father with two kids; 
the queſtion is learnedly aſked, * Why two kids to an 
old feeble man i' which is as lcarnedly apiwered in 
the ſame paragraph, viz. * That one kid was for 
meat, and the other for ſance,* This you may find 
in the firſt impreſſion of their Annotations, Had it not 

been 
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been as proper, that one kid might have been reſerved 
for another day? 

The other is on the New Teſtament, where Herod 
having commanded all the children under two years 
old to be killed, in hopes, by that means to have de- 
ſtroyed the Saviour of the world, they gloſs upon his 
crvelty after this manner, via. © It was a ſad piece of 
© exemplary injuſtice, to murder theſe infants. without 
bringing them to a lawful trial.“ Which, (with ſub. 
miſſion,) I think is but an impertinent gloſs ; for, at 
two years old and under, they would have made but 
a very indifferent defence, unleſs Herod had been fo 
kind to have allowec. the children connſel. 

Pope Zachary, in his Reſcript to a Biſhop, named 
Boniface, told him, that a prieſt in that country was 
ſo abominably ignorant in the Latin tongue, that he 
adminiſtered the ſacrament of baptiſm in this form, 
« Baptizo' te in nomine Patria, et Filia, et Spiritua 
Sancta.“ And Eraſmus ſays, that, in his time, were 
ſome prieſts who” undertook to prove that heretics 
ought to be put to death, from theſe words, *-Hereti- 
cum hominem devita,“ which it ſeems tneir ignoranc 
led them to interpret, as if the Apoſtle had ſaid, « D 
vita tolle.”—* Take away their fins,” when the Apoftle 
bids us only avoid them. To which give me leave to 
add, that, in my travels in Spain, I have ſeen ſcores of 
prieſts come out of their churches from laying maſs, 
of which not one in twenty have underſtood a word of 
Latin-; ſo that, if God Almighty ſhould have anſwer. 
ed their prayers in the fame language in which they 
had been praying to him, they would not have known 
what he ſaid, —Hackwell, Apol. p. 132. 

Du Pratt, x Biſhop and Chancellor of France, ha- 
ving received a letter trom King Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land to King Francis I. of France, wherein, among 
other more weighty affairs, he found theie words, 
Motto tibi duodecim moioſfos.'—* I fent vou here- 
„with twelve maſtii 4ogs.* The Chance uner- 
ſtanding the word »2/ofſos to ſigniſy mules, gave him- 
elf the ſatisfaction. of a journey % ing his moſter 
bo beg them of bim, wit admits be Monty 3 
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preſent from the King of England of mules, with which 
France abounded, and there were but few or none in 
England, the King demanded a fight of the letter, and 
ſmiling at it, the Chancellor ſaw himſelf under a mit- 
take, and told the King he miſtook 10/c//os for mule- 
tos ; and fo, endeavouring to get out of the dirt, leapt 
mto the mire, made the matter worte than it was be- 


fore, —Ibid. p. 237. 


CHAP: LXIX. 
Authors of Famous Inventions and Improvements, , 


INVENTION is the mark of a fruitful genius, and, 
when beneficial to the public, it gives the author an 
honourable commemoration to perpetuity, eſpecially 
where a good choice adds the character of a ſolid judge- 
ment to that of a ready wit ; for then they never fail to 
be gratefully received among the wiſer and better ſort 
of mankind. There is a time for every thing under 
the ſun; and there is no art, practice, cuſtom, or call- 
ing, but had its introducer ; which ſhould encourage 
others in the like attempts ; for moſt men, having ſome 
time to ſpare from offices of neceſſity, it is a reproack 
not to employ it in the generous exerciſes of ſpecula- 
tion or action, or ſuffer his leiſure hours to Nlide away 
in doing nothing, or nothing to purpoſe, or live like 
drones, at the expence of other men's labours. Next 
to invention, thoſe that have improved them to a great- 
er perfection than was found by the firſt diſcoverers, 
have alſo merited our higheſt gratitude, and muſt have 
their ſhare of glory with the firſt authors. I know the 
world, either out of envy or ill-nature, deny moſt men 
the honour of the firſt invention of the things generally 
aſcribed to them, and give the glory of their project to 
others of a more early date. However, I ſhall not dif- 


pute their authorities, but give you the authors of ſome 
uſeful 
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ufeful inventions, as they have been handed to us by 
antiquity. 

When priority, in any invention, is ſecanded by e- 
minency, it is doubly excellent. It is a great advan- 
tage to have the firſt hand at play; for they common- 
ly gain, though the cards be equal. Many had been 
the phœnixes of their profeſſion, if others had not had 
the precedence. The firſt have the right of elderſhip, 
in ſharing the reputation; and there remains but a 
mall portion to the others; and that too is often di- 
pated, It fignifies nothing to fret and torment them- 
telves; they cannot deſtroy the opinion the world has 
taken up, that they did nothing cite but imitate. Great 
minds have always affected to ſteer a new courſe to ar- 
rive at excellence, but aiter ſuch a manner, that pru- 
dence has been always their director, By the novelty 
of their enterpriſes, wiſe men have procured their 
names to be regiſtered in the catalogue of heroes. 
Some men had rather be the firt of the fecond claſs, 
than ſecond in the firſt ; like the Spanith painter, who, 
obſerving that Titian, Raphael, and ſome others, had 
greatly outdone him in that way, and that their repu- 
tations revived and increaſed by their deaths, he reſol- 
ved to paint 4 eros traits in the largeſt ſize, that, fince 
he was excelled in the other, he might be the firit in 
this —T* Hom. de Cour, Max. 63. Pp. 67. 

The inventor of typography, or printing, was a Ger- 
man Knight, anno 1440, named John Guttenburg, of 
Mentz, though Winphelingus fays he projected it firſt 
at Straſhurg, and periectet it at Mentz ; the greateſt 
advantage that ever the commonwealth of learning re- 
ceived ; which made Beroaldus the Italian break out 
into a kind of admiration, and this lyric verſe : 

O Cermania, muneris Revertrix, 
Site nul ilins dent ⁊etuſtas; 
Libros Serihere Fu. ances premendo. 

What a toi! was it to exfrribe authors before, and 
preferve them from the inivry of time; but now typo- 
graphy has put a bridle into the mouth of time, that 
it cannot devour ſo mach, and has brought things un- 
der the yoke of mortality, and therefore may be juſtly 
| called: 
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called, Ars Memoriz, et Mors Oblivionis, — 'The 
© Art of Memory, and Death of Oblivion.“ The Chi- 
nois, if you credit their books, ſay they have made uſe 
of printing ſixteen hundred years, which was many 
ages before it was known in Europe; but their's is. a 
different kind from our's, being letters engraven in 
wooden Tables, which will ferve tor many years to re- 
print the ſame work, without the new expence in ſet- 
ting for the preſs, as it is in: Our printing. —Fulgos. Ex. 
t. 8. c. 11. p I0823 

This art was firft brought into England by Mr Wil- 
kam Caxton of London, mercer, in the ycar +471, who 
practiſed it to his great advantage. Bak. Chron. p. 
284. 

The inventor of guns was Berthold Swartzef Collen 
in Germany, by profeſſion a monk, who being addict= 
ed to the ſtudy of chemiſtry, and compouuding a phy- 
_ fical medicine of nitre, a ſpark of fire fell into it, and 
made it fly upward. Whereupon he made a compoſi- 
tion of powder, and including it in an inftrument of 
braſs, found it anſwer his intention; and by this acci- 
dent came the invention of guns, which grew into uſe 
about the year 1400, in a fight between the Genoeſe 
and the Venetians at Clodia Foſſa; in which, the Ve- 
netians having got, it ſeems, the ſecret from the Ger- 
man monk, made ſuch ſlaughter among their enemies, 
that they ſtood amazed to find ſo many of their ſol- 
diers killed and wounded, and yet ncither knew by 
what means it came to paſs, or how to prevent it. 
Lipfius will have it the invention of demons, and not 
of men. Sir Walter Raleigh aſcribes it to the Indians ; 
and Petrarch and Valturius gives the invention to Archi- 
medes, who by that means utterly deſtroyed the whole 
fleet of ſhips commanded by Marcellus at the fiege of 
Syracuſe.—Loncier. Theatr. p. 361. 

That admirable excellent, and ufeful invention of 
the mariner's compaſs, and the virtues of the loadſtone 
was utterly unknown to the ancients, and muſt, with» 
out controverſy, be aſcribed to the Chinois, and 
drought from thence by Paulus Venctus an Italian; 
but the contrivance of the box, and dividing the + + 
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into thirty-two points upon the compaſs, ſeems due to 
the Germans or Dutch, ſince the names of the ſeveral 
points, in all languages of the world, do ſtill continue 
in the German and Dutch larguages,—Verſteg. Reſti- 
tut. of Intell. c. 2. p. 33. 

The firſt navigators, builders of ſhips, and merchant- 
adventurers, to all the then known parts of the world, 
were the Phcenicians, who inhabited near the ſca- ſide; 
but their invention extended no farther: than to open 
veſſels, which afterwards had great improvements; for 
the Egyptians made ſhips with decks, and gallies with 
two banks of oars of a fide. Ships of burden and ſtow- 
age were firſt made by the Cypriots ; fmacks, hoys, 
cock-boats, and ſkifls, by the Liburnians; brigantines, 
by the Rhodians ; and veſſels of war by the Pampt:»s 
lians. The Bœotians invented oars; Dedalus of Crete 
maſts and ſails; the Tuſcans anchors. The rudder, 
helm, and the art of ſteering, was found out by Typhis; 
who took his hint from ſeeing a kite, in ſtving, guide 
her whole body by her tail.—Heyt. Coſm. p. 8g. 

The dying a purpie colour was invented at Tyre, 
but found out by mere accident. A dog having ſeized 
the fiſh Conchilis or Purpura, it was obſerved that he 
bad dyed his lips with that beautiful colour; whictr 
being aiterwards .experimented, and taking effect, it. 
was worn by the greateſt perſons of- quality for many: 
ages, and now is the peculiar mourning of divers ſove- 
reign princes.--Ibid. p. 692. 

The making of glaſs was firſt found out by the Cy- 
donians, of certain-fands on the fide of a river near 
Ptolomais, that were cruſted into that luminous body 
by a hard froſt, and afterwards made fuſible in that ct- 
ty. This art of making glaſs was brought into Eng- 
land by one Benault, a foreign Biſhop, about the year 
of Chriſt 662, which has been found of great uſe in a- 
dorning our churches and manſons.—Full. Ch. Hiſt. I. 
3. cent. 7. p. 84. 

The art of writing, by which a man may communi- 
cate his mind without opening his mouth, and intimate 
his pleaſure at ten- thouſand leagues diſtance, only by 
the help of twenty-two. letters, which may be jou 
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| ay 16738497664000 ways, and will expreſs all things, 
th in heaven and earth, in a very narrow compaſs. 
It ſeems the author of this miracle is loſt, and is put 
down with the Inventa Adeſpota by Mr Thomas Read, 
' who thus laments the author's name being buried in 
' oblivion, and extols the invention: 
 Durſquis erat, meruit Senum tranſcendere metas, . 
Et fdti neſciri modum, qui myflica primus 
Sen/a anima docuit, Magicis Signare figuriss 
| NM Poe er he <vas that fir/t did fhezv the <wvay 
| T expreſs by ſuch like magic marks our mind, . 
Deſerv'd reprieve unto a longer dar 
| Than fate to mortals moſtly has afſign'd. 
Paper, though among the Engliſh it derives its pedi- b 
gree from the dunghill, uſque adeo magnarum 1or- 8 
dent primordia rerum;' yet the Lord Bacon reckons 
it among the ſingalarities of art, and ſays there are ve- 
ry few things that can compare with it for vſe and ex- 
cellency. It was invented by the Egyptians; and made 
at firſt of ſedgy weeds, cailed Papyri, growing upon 
the ſhores of the river Nylus, from which weed it took 
its name Paper. By this invention, Ptolomy Philadel- 
phus, King of Egypt, was put into a capacity of fur. 
niſhing his vaſt library at Alexandria, and finding that 
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Attalus King of Pergamus, by the help of Egyptian t ; 
aper, had taken up a reſolution to erect a greater li- — 
rary than Ptolomy's, he prohibited, under great pe- Tn 

nalties, the carrying paper out of Egypt. Attalus, en- f i 

countering” this diſappointment, invented the uſe of | hig 

vellum and parchment, which he made of calves and jn v. 

ſheep ſhins, which, from the materials, was called | £ 

Membrane, and, from the place where it was invented, | 1 

Pergamena. Which exceeding in uſe and durability g N 


the former invention, the Egyptian paper grew out of noth 
uſe, and our paper made of rags has ſucceeded it; cat 
though our anceſtors have not tranſmitted to poſterity this 
the author's name that firſt enriched the world with 


fo great a benefit. —Heyl. Coſm. p. 925. — 

Brachygraphy, or the art of writing in characters, or 3 
ſort hand, was invented, ſays Dion, by Mecenas, o ſy... 
thers ſay by Aquila his freed man, and that Lertius, 
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perſamius, and Philargius, improved the invention 


but, when all is done, they had lights from Tullius 
Tito, a freed man of Cicero's, who made ſome pro- 
81 in it; but it owes its perfection to Seneca. Ibid. 
4. P. 921. , | 
We are indebted to the Flemings for the art of ma- 
king cloth, arras hangings, dornix, wooſted, ſayes, and 
tapeſtry. From them we had alſo the invention of 
clocks and watches ; but both thoſe arts are now ſo 
improved by Engliſh artificers, that they exceed the 
Dutch, the Germans, the French, and all the world, in 
making woollen cloths, clocks, and watches.—lIbid. p. 
326. | | 

Many more particulars might be added of this kind, 
but I ſpare the reader the trouble here, becauſe he may 


ind them under the words Arts and Curiz/ties. 


CHAP LXEX: 
Marriages Happy and Unhappy. 


A coop marriage, if it be really ſo, is a ſweet ſocie- 
ty of life, full of conſtancy, truſt, and an infinite num- 
ber of uſcfu} and ſolid offices, and mutual obligations. 
That fo few are obſerved to be happy, is an argument 
of its price and value. A man may prudently manage 
his liberty while he has it in his own power; but it is 
in vain to kick when a man has once put on his fetters, 
for having ſubmitted to the obligation, he muſt con- 
fine himſelf within the laws of common duty, at leaft 
do what he can toward it. In this caſe there remains 
nothing for him to do, but to endeavour to make that 
eaſy which falls to his lot, and by a wiſe uſe of every 
thing he may miſlike in marriage, turn by degrees to 
be very ſupportable, which if neglected, might in time 
grow to an averſion. * 
Anthony Guivara has preſcribed excellent rules to- 

wards the making a happy marriage, and the firſt is 
a leiſurely 
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a-leiſurely choice, not to be too raſh and precipitate in 
his election, leſt marrying in haſte, he repent at leiſure. 
Secondly, that they thould be equal in years, for the 
contrary muſt needs miniſter a perpetual cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion, and uneaſineſs to one another. If the man be 
old, and the woman young, he will be jealous, and ſhe 
will think herſelf tantahzed ; and with the Spaniſh wo- 
man will fay, My huſband is a good muſician, a good 
« fencer, a-zood horſeman, a good penman, and an ex- 
« cellent arithmetician;“ yet ſhe will be angry, becauſe 
he cannot multiply. To equality of years my author 
adds, the ſame touching birth, fortune, and conditions, 
but before them all to prefer good nature and educa- 
tion, for if the former be wanting, ſenſe and good man- 
ners will ſupply it —Burt. Mel. par. 3. p. 579- 

Francis Duke of Brittany, ſon of John V. having'a 
propoſal made him of a marriage with Iſabella the 
daughter of Scotland, adding withal that ſhe was very 
homely bred, and without any manner of learning ; the 
' Duke anſwered, he liked her the better for that, for a 
woman is wiſe enough, that can keep herſelf out of the 
rain, and know her huſband*s ſhirt from his doublet.— 
Mont. Eff. vol. 1 p. 305. 

Preferring love before riches, does much conduce 
towards a happy marriage, and the contrary practice 
in marrying only for wealth, is both the moſt crue 
and imprudent thing in the world; for ſociety is the 
main end of marriage, and love is the bond of ſociety, 
withc Z which there can neither be found in that con- 
ditic ., pleaſure, profit, or honour. He then, or ſhe, 
tha marries for ſo baſe an end as profit, wiitout any 
poſſibility or proſpect of love, is guilty of he higheft 
brutality imaginable, they are united to a carcaſe with- 
out a ſoul, and are as cruel to themſelves, a Mezen- 
tius was to thoſe wretches, who had the iti t tune to 
fall into his hands. This being mu but too gencral a 
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truth, That he who marries a woman he could never 


love, will, it is to be feared, ſoon love a woman he 
© never married. Athen. Orac. vol. 1. p. 31. 
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